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“BETHINK  YOURSELVES!” 
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“This  is  your  hour,  and  the  power  of  darkness.”  (Luke  xxii.,  53.) 


CHAPTER  I. 

Again  war.  Again  suCferings,  neces¬ 
sary  to  nobody,  utterly  uncalled  for; 
again  fraud,  again  the  universal  stupe¬ 
faction  and  brutalization  of  men. 

Men  who  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  thousands  of  miles,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  such  men  (on  the  one 
hand— Buddhists,  whose  law  forbids 
the  killing,  not  only  of  men,  but  of 
animals;  on  the  other  hand— Christians, 
professing  the  law  of  brotherhood  and 
love)  like  wild  beasts  on  land  and  on  sea 
are  seeking  out  each  other,  in  order  to 
kill,  torture,  and  mutilate  each  other 
in  the  most  cruel  way.  What  can  this 
be?  Is  it  a  dream  or  a  reality?  Some¬ 
thing  is  taking  place  which  should  not, 
cannot  be;  one  longs  to  believe  that  it 
is  a  dream  and  to  awake  from  it. 

But  no,  it  is  not  a  dream.  It  is  a 
dreadful  reality! 

One  could  yet  understand  how  a  poor, 
uneducated,  defrauded  Japanese,  torn 
from  his  field  and  taught  that 


Buddhism  consists  not  in  compassion 
to  all  that  lives,  but  in  sacrifices  to 
idols,  and  how  a  similar  poor  illiterate 
fellow  from  the  neighborhood  of  Toula 
or  Nljni  Novgorod,  who  has  been 
taught  that  Christianity  consists  In 
worshipping  Christ,  the  Madonna, 
Saints,  and  their  ikons— one  could 

f 

understand  how  these  unfortunate  men, 
brought  by  the  violence  and  deceit  of 
centuries  to  recognize  the  greatest 
crime  in  the  world— the  murder  of  one’s 
brethren— as  a  virtuous  act,  can  com¬ 
mit  these  dreadful  deeds,  without  re¬ 
garding  themselves  as  being  guilty  In 
so  doing. 

But  how  can  so-called  enlightened 
men  preach  war,  support  it,  partici¬ 
pate  in  it,  and,  worst  of  all,  without 
suffering  the  dangers  of  war  them¬ 
selves,  incite  others  to  it,  sending  their 
unfortunate  defrauded  brothers  to 
fight?  These  so-called  enlightened  men 
cannot  possibly  Ignore,  I  do  not  say  the 
Christian  law,  if  they  recognize  them¬ 
selves  to  be  Christians,  but  all  that  has 
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been  written,  is  being  written,  has  and 
is  being  said,  about  the  cruelty,  futil¬ 
ity,  and  senseiessness  of  war.  They 
are  regarded  as  enlightened  men  pre¬ 
cisely  because  they  know  all  this.  The 
majority  of  them  have  themselves 
written  and  spoken  about  this.  .  .  . 

CHAPTER  II. 

Something  is  taking  place  incompre¬ 
hensible  and  impossible  In  its  cruelty, 
falsehood,  and  stupidity.  The  Russian 
Tsar,  the  same  man  who  exhorted  all 
the  nations  in  the  cause  of  peace, 
publicly  announces  that,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  his  efforts  to  maintain  the  peace 
so  dear  to  his  heart  (efforts  which  ex¬ 
press  themselves  in  the  seizing  of  other 
peoples’  lands  and  in  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  armies  for  the  defence  of  these 
stolen  lands),  he,  owing  to  the  attack 
of  the  Japanese,  commands  that  the 
same  shall  be  done  to  the  Japanese  as 
they  had  commenced  doing  to  the  Rus¬ 
sians— i.e.,  that  they  should  be  slaugh¬ 
tered;  and  in  announcing  this  call  to 
murder  he  mentions  God,  asking  the 
Divine  blessing  on  the  most  dreadful 
crime  in  the  world.  The  Japanese 
Emperor  has  proclaimed  the  same 
thing  in  relation  to  the  Russians. 

Mtn  of  science  and  of  law  (Mes¬ 
sieurs  Muravieff  and  Martens)  strenu¬ 
ously  try  to  prove  that  in  the  recent 
call  of  all  nations  to  universal  peace 
and  the  present  incitement  to  war,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  seizure  of  other  peoples’ 
lands,  there  Is  no  contradiction.  Diplo¬ 
matists,  in  their  refined  French  lan¬ 
guage,  publish  and  send  out  circulars 
In  which  they  circumstantially  and  dili¬ 
gently  prove  (though  they  know  no  one 
believes  them)  that,  after  all  its  efforts 
to  establish  peaceful  relations  (in 
reality,  after  all  its  efforts  to  deceive 
other  countries),  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  compelled  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  the  only  means  for  a  rational 
solution  of  the  question— i.e.,  to  the 


murder  of  men.  The  same  thing  is 
written  by  Japanese  diplomatists. 
Scientists,  historians,  and  philosophers, 
on  their  side,  comparing  the  present 
with  the  past,  deduct  from  these  com¬ 
parisons  profound  conclusions,  and 
argue  Interminably  about  the  laws  of 
the  movement  of  nations,  about  the  re¬ 
lation  between  the  yellow  and  white 
races,  or  about  Buddhism  and  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  on  the  basis  of  these  de¬ 
ductions  and  arguments  justify  the 
slaughter  of  those  belonging  to  the 
yellow  race  by  Christians;  while  in  the 
same  way  the  Japanese  scientists  and 
philosophers  justify  the  slaughtci  of 
those  of  the  white  race.  Journalists, 
without  concealing  their  Joy,  try  to 
outdo  each  other,  and,  not  hesitating 
at  any  falsehood,  however  Impudent 
and  transparent,  prove  in  all  possible 
ways  that  the  Russians  only  are  right 
and  strong  and  good  in  every  respect, 
and  that  all  the  Japanese  are  wrong 
and  weak  and  bad  In  every  respect, 
and  that  all  those  are  also  bad  who 
are  inimical  or  may  become  Inimical 
towards  the  Russians— the  English,  the 
Americans;  and  the  same  is  proved 
likewise  by  the  Japanese  and  their  sup¬ 
porters  in  relation  to  the  Russians. 

Not  to  mention  the  military,  who  in 
the  way  of  their  profession  prepare 
for  murder,  crowds  of  so-called  en¬ 
lightened  people,  such  as  professors,  so¬ 
cial  reformers,  students,  nobles,  mer¬ 
chants,  without  being  forced  thereto  by 
anything  or  any  one,  express  the  most 
bitter  and  contemptuous  feelings  to¬ 
wards  the  Japanese,  the  English,  or  the 
Americans,  towards  whom  but  yester¬ 
day  they  were  either  well-disposed  or 
indifferent;  while,  without  the  least 
compulsion,  they  express  the  most  ab¬ 
ject,  servile  feelings  towards  the  Tsar 
(to  whom,  to  say  the  least,  they  were 
completely  indifferent),  assuring  him  of 
their  unlimited  love  and  readiness  to 
sacrifice  their  lives  in  his  Interests. 

This  unfortunate,  entangled  young 
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man,  recognized  as  the  leader  of  130,- 
000,000  of  people,  continually  deceived 
and  compelled  to  contradict  himself, 
confidently  thanks  and  blesses  the 
troops  whom  he  calls  his  own  for  mur¬ 
der  In  defence  of  lands  which  with  yet 
less  right  he  also  calls  bis  own.  All 
present  to  each  other  hideous  Ikons  In 
which  not  only  no  one  amongst  the 
educated  believe,  but  which  unlearned 
peasants  are  beginning  to  abandon- 
all  bow  down  to  the  ground  before 
these  ikons,  kiss  them,  and  pronounce 
pompous  and  deceitful  speeches  In 
which  no  one  really  believes. 

Wealthy  people  contribute  Insignifi¬ 
cant  portions  of  their  Immorally-ac¬ 
quired  riches  for  this  cause  of  murder 
or  the  organization  of  help  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  work  of  murder;  while 
the  poor,  from  whom  the  Government 
annually  collects  two  milliards,  deem 
it  necessary  to  do  likewise,  giving  their 
mites  also.  The  Government  Incites 
and  encourages  crowds  of  Idlers,  who 
walk  about  the  streets  with  the  Tsar’s 
portrait,  singing,  shouting  hurrah!  and 
who,  under  pretext  of  patriotism,  are 
licensed  in  all  kinds  of  excess.  All  over 
Russia,  from  the  Palace  to  the  re¬ 
motest  village,  the  pastors  of  churches, 
calling  themselves  Christians,  appeal 
to  that  God  who  has  enjoined  love  to 
one’s  enemies— to  the  God  of  Love 
Himself— to  help  the  work  of  the  devil 
to  further  the  slaughter  of  men. 

Stupefied  by  prayers,  sermons,  ex¬ 
hortations,  by  processions,  pictures,  and 
newspapers,  the  cannon’s  fiesh,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  men,  uniformly 
dressed,  carrying  divers  deadly  weap¬ 
ons,  leaving  their  parents,  wives,  chil¬ 
dren  with  hearts  of  agony,  but  with 
artificial  sprigbtliness,  go  where  they, 
risking  their  own  lives,  will  commit  the 
most  dreadful  act  of  killing  men  whom 
they  do  not  know  and  who  have  done 
them  no  barm.  And  they  are  followed 
by  doctors  and  nurses,  who  somehow 
imagine  that  at  home  they  cannot  serve 


simple,  peaceful,  suffering  people,  but 
can  only  serve  those  who  are  engaged 
In  slaughtering  each  other.  Those  who 
remain  at  home  are  gladdened  by  news 
of  the  murder  of  men,  and  when  they 
learn  that  many  Japanese  have  been 
killed  they  thank  some  one  whom  they 
call  God. 

All  this  Is  not  only  regarded  as  the 
manifestation  of  elevated  feeling,  but 
those  who  refrain  from  such  manifes¬ 
tations,  If  they  endeavor  to  disabuse 
men,  are  deemed  traitors  and  betrayers, 
and  are  in  danger  of  being  abused  and 
beaten  by  a  brutalized  crowd  which, 
in  defence  of  Its  Insanity  and  cruelty, 
can  possess  no  other  weapon  than 
brute  force.  .  . 

CHAPTER  V. 

Men  of  our  Christian  world  and  or 
our  time  are  like  a  man  who,  having 
missed  the  right  turning,  the  further 
he  goes  the  more  be  becomes  convinced 
that  he  Is  going  the  wrong  way.  Yet 
the  greater  his  doubts  the  quicker  and 
the  more  desperately  does  he  hurry 
on,  consoling  himself  with  the  thought 
that  he  will  arrive  somewhere.  But  the 
time  comes  when  It  becomes  quite  clear 
that  the  way  along  which  he  is  going 
will  lead  to  nothing  but  a  precipice, 
which  he  Is  already  beginning  to  dis¬ 
cern  before  him.  .  . 

It  Is  Impossible  to  organize  a  univer¬ 
sal  empire  or  republic,  consisting  of 
European  States,  as  different  nation¬ 
alities  will  never  desire  to  unite  Into 
one  State.  To  organize  International 
tribunals  for  the  solution  of  interna¬ 
tional  disputes?  But  who  will  Impose 
obedience  to  the  decision  of  the  tri¬ 
bunal  upon  a  contending  party  who  has 
an  organl2ied  army  of  millions  of  men? 
To  disarm?  No  one  desires  It  or  will 
begin  It.  To  Invent  yet  more  dreadful 
means  of  destruction?  Balloons  with 
bombs  filled  with  suffocating  gases, 
shells  which  men  will  shower  upon 
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each  other  from  above?  Whatever  may 
be  Invented,  all  States  will  furnish 
themselves  with  similar  weapons  of 
destruction.  And  cannon’s  flesh,  as 
after  cold  weapons  It  submitted  to 
builets,  and  meekly  exposed  itself  to 
shells,  bombs,  far-reaching  guns,  mi¬ 
trailleuses,  mines,  so  it  will  also  submit 
to  bombs  charged  with  suffocating  gases 
scattered  down  upon  ic  from  balloons. 

Nothing  shows  more  evidently  than 
the  speeches  of  M.  Muravieff  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Martens  about  the  Japanese 
war  not  contradicting  The  Hague 
Peace  Conference— nothing  shows  more 
obviously  than  these  speeches  to  what 
an  extent,  amongst  the  men  of  our 
time,  the  means  for  the  transmission 
of  thought— speech— is  distorted,  and 
how  the  capacity  for  clear,  rational 
thinking  is  completely  lost.  Thought 
and  speech  are  used  for  the  purpose, 
not  of  serving  as  a  guide  for  human 
activity,  but  of  justifying  any  activity, 
however  criminal  it  may  be.  The  late 
Boer  war  and  the  present  Japanese 
war,  which  can  at  any  moment  pass 
Into  an  universal  slaughter,  have 
proved  this  beyond  all  doubt.  All  anti- 
military  discussions  can  as  little  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  cessation  of  war  as  the 
most  eloquent  and  persuasive  con¬ 
siderations  addressed  to  flghting  dogs 
as  to  its  being  more  advantageous  to 
divide  the  piece  of  meat  over  which 
they  are  struggling  than  to  mutilate 
each  other  and  lose  the  piece  of  meat, 
which  will  be  carried  away  by  some 
passing  dog  not  joining  in  the  flgbt. 

We  are  dashing  on  towards  the  preci¬ 
pice,  cannot  stop,  and  we  are  approach¬ 
ing  its  edge.  .  . 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Two  thousand  years  ago  John  the 
Baptist  and  then  Jesus  said  to  men:— 
The  time  is  fulfilled  and  the  Kingdom 
of  God  is  at  hand,  bethink  yourselves 
and  believe  in  the  Gospel  (Mark  1.,  15); 


and  if  you  do  not  bethink  yourselves 
you  will  all  perish  (Luke  xlil.,  5). 

But  men  did  not  listen  to  them,  and 
the  destruction  they  foretold  is  already 
near  to  hand.  And  we  men  of  our  time 
cannot  but  see  it  .  . 

“Before  I  was  crowned,  recognized 
as  Emperor,”  must  the  Emperor  say 
to  himself,  “before  I  undertook  to  ful¬ 
fil  the  duties  of  the  head  of  the  State, 
I,  by  the  very  fact  that  1  live,  have 
promised  to  fulfil  that  which  is  de¬ 
manded  of  me  by  the  Higher  Will  that 
sent  me  into  life.  These  demands  I 
not  only  know,  but  feel  in  my  heart. 
They  consist,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the 
Christian  law,  which  I  profess,  in  that 
I  should  submit  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
fulfil  that  which  it  requires  of  me,  that 
I  should  love  my  neighbor,  serve  him, 
and  act  towards  him  as  I  would  wish 
others  to  act  towards  me.  Am  I  doing 
this?— ruling  men,  prescribing  violence, 
executions,  and,  the  most  dreadful  of 
all— wars. 

“Men  tell  me  that  I  ought  to  do  this. 
But  God  says  that  I  ought  to  do  some¬ 
thing  quite  different.  And,  there¬ 
fore,  however  much  I  may  be  told  that, 
as  the  head  of  the  State,  I  must  direct 
acts  of  violence,  the  levying  of  taxes, 
executions,  and,  above  all,  war,  that  is, 
the  slaughter  of  one’s  neighbor,  I  do 
not  wish  to  and  cannot  do  these 
things.” 

So  must  say  to  himself  the  soldier, 
who  is  taught  that  be  must  kill  men, 
and  the  minister,  who  deemed  it  his 
duty  to  prepare  for  war,  and  the  jour¬ 
nalist  who  incited  to  war,  and  every 
man,  who  puts  to  himself  the  question, 
Who  is  he,  what  is  his  destination  in 
life?  And  the  moment  the  head  of  the 
State  will  cease  to  direct  war,  the 
soldier  to  flgbt,  the  minister  to  prepare 
means  for  war,  the  journalist  to  Incite 
thereto— then,  without  any  new  institu¬ 
tions,  adaptations,  balance  of  power, 
tribunals,  there  will  of  Itself  be  de¬ 
stroyed  that  hopeless  position  in  which 
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men  have  placed  themselves,  not  only 
In  relation  to  war,  but  also  to  all  other 
calamities  which  they  themselves  in¬ 
flict  upon  themselves. 

So  that  however  strange  this  may  ap¬ 
pear,  the  most  effective  and  certain 
deliverance  of  men  from  all  the  calam¬ 
ities  which  they  inflict  upon  them¬ 
selves  and  from  the  most  dreadful  of 
all— war— is  attainable,  not  by  any 
external  general  measures,  but  merely 
by  that  simple  appeal  to  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  each  separate  man  which,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  years  ago,  was 
proposed  by  Jesus— that  every  man  be¬ 
think  himself,  and  ask  himself,  who  is 
he,  why  he  lives,  and  what  he  should 
and  should  not  do. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

The  evil  from  which  men  of  our  time 
are  suffering  is  produced  by  the  fact 
that  the  majority  live  without  that 
which  alone  affords  a  rational  guidance 
for  human  activity- without  religion, 
not  that  religion  which  consists  in  be¬ 
lief  in  dogmas,  in  the  fulfllment  of  rites 
which  afford  a  pleasant  diversion,  con¬ 
solation,  ’Stimulant,  but  that  religion 
which  establishes  the  relation  of  man 
to  the  All,  to  God,  and,  therefore,  gives 
u  general  higher  direction  to  all  human 
activity,  and  without  which  people 
stand  on  the  plane  of  animals  and  even 
lower  than  they.  This  evil  which  is 
leading  men  to  inevitable  destruction 
has  manifested  Itself  with  special 
power  in  our  time,  because,  having  lost 
all  rational  guidance  In  life,  and  having 
directed  all  efforts  to  discoveries  and 
Improvements  principally  in  the  sphere 
of  technical  knowledge,  men  of  our 
time  have  developed  In  themselves 
enormous  power  over  the  forces  of  na¬ 
ture;  but,  not  having  any  guidance  for 
the  rational  adaptation  of  this  power, 
they  naturally  have  used  it  for  the 
satisfaction  of  their  lowest  and  most 
animal  propensities.  .  . 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

“But,  in  order  to  abolish  the  evil  from 
which  we  are  suffering,”  those  will 
say  who  are  preoccupied  by  various 
practical  activities,  “it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  that  not  a  few  men  only,  but  all 
men,  should  bethink  themselves,  and 
that,  having  done  so,  they  should  uni¬ 
formly  understand  the  destination  of 
their  lives,  in  the  fulfllment  of  the  will 
of  God,  and  in  the  service  of  one’s 
neighbor.  Is  this  possible?”  Not  only 
possible,  do  I  answer,  but  It  is  Impos¬ 
sible  that  this  should  not  take  place.  .  . 

To  bring  this  about  it  is  necessary 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  men  of  science 
should  understand  that  the  principle 
of  the  brotherhood  of  all  men  and  the 
rule  of  not  doing  unto  others  what 
one  does  not  wish  for  oneself  is  not 
one  casual  idea  out  of  a  multitude  of 
human  theories  which  can  be  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  any  other  considerations, 
but  is  an  incontestable  principle,  stand¬ 
ing  higher  than  the  rest,  and  flowing 
from  the  changeless  relation  of  man  to 
that  which  is  eternal  to  God,  and  Is 
religion,  all  religion,  and,  therefore,  al¬ 
ways  obligatory. 

On  the  other  hand  it  Is  necessary 
that  those  who  consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously  preach  crude  superstitions 
under  the  guise  of  Christianity  should 
understand  that  all  these  dogmas,  sac¬ 
raments,  and  rites  which  they  support 
and  preach  are  not  only,  as  they  think, 
harmless,  but  are  in  the  highest  degree 
pernicious,  concealing  from  men  that 
central  religious  truth  which  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  fulfllment  of  God’s  will, 
in  the  service  of  men.  and  that  the  rule 
of  acting  towards  others  as  one  would 
wish  others  to  act  towards  oneself  is 
not  one  of  the  prescriptions  of  the 
Christian  religion  but  is  the  whole  of 
practical  religion,  as  indeed  is  stated 
in  the  Gospels. 

To  bring  about  that  men  of  our  time 
should  uniformly  place  before  them- 
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selves  the  question  of  the  meaning  of 
life,  and  uniformly  answer  it,  it  is  only 
necessary  that  those  who  regard  them¬ 
selves  as  enlightened  should  cease  to 
think  and  to  inculcate  to  other  genera¬ 
tions  that  religion  is  atavism,  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  a  past  wild  state,  and  that  for 
the  good  life  of  men  the  spreading  of 
education  Is  sufficient— i.e.,  the  spread  of 
the  most  varied  knowledge  which  is 
in  some  way  to  bring  men  to  justice 
and  to  a  moral  life.  These  men  should 
understand  instead  that  for  the  good 
life  of  humanity  religion  is  vital  and 
that  this  religion  already  exists  and 
lives  in  the  consciousness  of  the  men 
of  our  time.  Men  who  are  intentionally 
and  unintentionally  stupefying  the  peo¬ 
ple  by  church  superstitions  should 
cease  to  do  so,  and  recognize  that  what 
is  important  and  binding  in  Christian¬ 
ity  is  not  baptism,  nor  Communion,  nor 
profession  of  dogmas,  &c.,  but  only 
love  to  God  and  to  one’s  neighbor,  and 
the  fulfilling  of  the  commandment  of 
acting  towards  others  as  one  wishes 
others  to  act  towards  oneself— and  that 
in  this  lies  all  the  law  and  the  prophets. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

But  “How  are  we  to  act  now.  Im¬ 
mediately  among  ourselves  in  Russia, 
at  this  moment,  when  our  foes  have 
already  attacked  us,  are  killing  our 
people,  and  threatening  us,  what  should 
be  the  action,”  I  shall  be  asked,  “of  a 
Russian  soldier,  officer,  general.  Tsar, 
private  Individual?  Are  we,  forsooth, 
to  allow  our  enemies  to  ruin  our  pos¬ 
sessions,  to  seize  the  productions  of  our 
labors,  to  carry  away  prisoners,  or  kill 
our  men?  What  are  we  to  do  now  that 
this  thing  has  begun?”  .  . 

There  can  be  no  other  answer  than 
this,  whatever  be  my  circumstances, 
whether  the  war  be  commenced  or  not, 
whether  thousands  of  Russians  or 
Japanese  be  killed,  whether  not  only 
Port  Arthur  be  taken,  but  St.  Peters- 
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burg  and  Moscow— I  cannot  act  other¬ 
wise  than  as  God  demands  of  me,  and 
that  therefore  I  as  a  man  can  neither 
directly  nor  indirectly,  neither  by 
directing,  nor  by  helping,  nor  by  in¬ 
citing  to  It,  participate  in  war;  I  can¬ 
not,  I  do  not  wish  to,  and  I  will  not. 
What  will  happen  immediately  or  soon, 
from  my  ceasing  to  do  that  which  Is 
contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  I  do  not 
and  cannot  know,  but  I  believe  that 
from  the  fulfilment  of  the  will  of  God 
there  can  follow  nothing  but  that  which 
is  good  for  me  and  for  all  men. 

You  speak  with  horror  about  what 
might  happen  if  we  Russians  at  this 
moment  ceased  to  fight,  and  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  Japanese  what  they 
desire  from  us.  .  .  A  factory  work¬ 
man  goes  to  his  factory  and  in  it  ac¬ 
complishes  the  work  which  Is  allotted 
him  without  considering  what  will  be 
the  consequences  of  his  labor.  In  the 
same  way  a  soldier  acts,  carrying  out 
the  will  of  his  commanders.  So  acts  a 
religious  man  In  fulfilling  the  work 
prescribed  to  him  by  God,  without 
arguing  as  to  what  precisely  will  come 
of  that  work.  Therefore  for  a  re¬ 
ligious  man  there  is  no  question  as  to 
whether  many  or  few  men  act  as  he 
does,  or  of  what  may  happen  to  him 
if  he  does  that  which  he  should  do. 
He  knows  that  besides  life  and  death 
nothing  can  happen,  and  that  life  and 
death  are  In  the  hands  of  God  whom 
he  obeys. 

CHAPTER  X. 

“But  how  about  the  enemies  that  at¬ 
tack  us?” 

“Love  your  enemies  and  ye  will  have 
none,”  is  said  in  the  teaching  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  This  answer  is  not 
merely  words,  as  those  may  imagine 
who  are  accustomed  to  think  that  the 
recommendation  of  love  to  one’s 
enemies  is  something  hyperbolical,  and 
signifies  not  that  which  is  expressed 
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but  something  else.  This  answer  is  the 
indication  of  a  very  clear  and  definite 
activity,  and  of  its  consequences. 

To  love  one’s  enemies— the  Japanese, 
the  Chinese,  those  yellow  peoples  to¬ 
wards  whom  benighted  men  are  now 
endeavoring  to  excite  our  hatred— to 
love  them  means  not  to  kill  them  for 
the  purpose  of  having  the  right  ot 
poisoning  them  with  opium,  as  did  the 
English;  not  to  kill  them  in  order  to 
seize  their  land,  as  was  done  by  the 
French,  the  Russians,  and  the 
Germans;  not  to  bury  them  alive  in 
punishment  for  injuring  roads,  not  to 
tie  them  together  by  their  hair,  not  to 
drown  them  in  their  river  Amur  as  did 
the  Russians. 

“A  disciple  is  not  above  his  master. 
.  .  .  It  is  enough  for  a  disciple  that 
he  be  as  his  master.” 

To  love  the  yellow  people,  whom  we 
call  our  foes,  means,  not  to  teach  them 
under  the  name  of  Christianity  absurd 
superstitions  about  the  fall  of  man,  re¬ 
demption,  resurrection,  &c.,  not  to 
teach  them  the  art  of  deceiving  and 
killing  others,  but  to  teach  them 
Justice,  unselfishness,  compassion,  love 
—and  that  not  by  words,  but  by  the 
example  of  our  own  good  life. 

And  what  have  we  been  doing  to 
them,  and  are  still  doing  > 

If  we  did  indeed  love  our  enemies, 
if  even  now  we  began  to  love  our 
enemies  the  Japanese,  we  would  have 
no  enemy. 

Therefore,  however  strange  it  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  those  occupied  with  military 
plans,  preparations,  diplomatic  con¬ 
siderations,  administrative,  financial, 
economical  measures,  revolutionary,  so¬ 
cialistic  propaganda,  and  various  un¬ 
necessary  sciences,  by  which  they 
think  to  save  mankind  from  its  calami¬ 
ties,  the  deliverance  of  man,  not  only 
from  the  calamities  of  war,  but  also 
from  all  the  calamities  which  men  in¬ 
flict  upon  themselves,  will  take  place 
not  through  emperors  or  kings  institu¬ 


ting  peace  alliances,  not  through  those 
who  would  dethrone  emperors,  kings,  or 
restrain  them  by  constitutions  or  sub¬ 
stitute  republics  for  monarchies,  not 
by  peace  conferences,  not  by  the  reali¬ 
zation  of  socialistic  programmes,  not  by 
victories  or  defeats  on  land  or  sea,  not 
by  libraries  or  Universities,  nor  by  those 
futile  mental  exercises  which  are  now 
called  science;  but  only  by  there  being 
more  and  more  of  those  simple  men 
who,  like  the  Dukhobors,  Drojjln, 
Olkhovik  in  Russia,  the  Nazarenes  in 
Austria,  Condatier  in  France,  Tervey 
in  Holland,  and  others,  having  placed 
as  their  object,  not  external  altera¬ 
tions  of  life,  but  the  closest  fulfilment 
in  themselves  of  the  will  of  Him  who 
has  sent  them  into  life,  will  direct  all 
their  powers  to  this  realization.  Odly 
such  people  realizing  the  Kingdom  of 
God  in  themselves.  In  their  souls,  will 
establish,  without  directly  aiming  at 
this  purpose,  that  external  Kingdom  of 
God  which  every  human  soul  is  long¬ 
ing  for,  .  . 

The  evil  from  which  the  men  of  the 
Christian  world  suffer  is  that  they  have 
temporarily  lost  religion. 

Some  people,  having  come  to  see  the 
discord  between  the  existing  religion 
and  the  degree  of  mental  and  scientific 
development  attained  by  humanity  at 
the  present  time,  have  decided  that  in 
general  no  religion  whatever  is  neces¬ 
sary.  They  live  without  religion  and 
preach  the  uselessness  of  any  religion 
of  whatever  kind.  Others,  holding  to 
that  distorted  form  of  the  Christian 
religion  which  is  now  preached,  like¬ 
wise  live  without  religion,  professing 
empty  external  forms,  which  cannot 
serve  as  guidance  for  men. 

Yet  a  religion  which  answers  to  the 
demands  of  our  time  does  exist  and  is 
known  to  all  men,  and  in  a  latent  state 
lives  in  the  hearts  of  men  of  the 
Christian  world.  Therefore  that  this 
reijgion  should  become  evident  to  and 
binding  upon  all  men  it  is  only  neces- 
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Bary  that  educated  men— the  leaders 
of  the  masses— should  understand  that 
religion  is  necessary  to  man,  that 
without  religion  men  cannot  live  a 
good  life,  and  that  what  they  call 
science  cannot  replace  religion;  and 
that  those  in  power  and  who  support 
the  old  empty  forms  of  religion  should 
understand  that  what  they  support  and 
preach  under  the  form  of  religion  is 
not  only  not  religion  but  is  the  chief 
obstacle  to  men’s  appropriating  the  true 
religion  which  they  already  know,  and 
which  can  alone  deliver  them  from 
their  calamities.  So  that  the  only  cer¬ 
tain  means  of  man’s  salvation  consists 
merely  in  ceasing  to  do  that  which 
hinders  men  from  assimilating  the  true 
religion  which  already  lives  in  their 
consciousness. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

I  had  finished  this  article  when  news 
came  of  the  destruction  of  600  innocent 
lives  opposite  Port  Arthur.  .  . 

In  1830  during  the  Polish  war,  the 
adjutant  Vilijinsky  sent  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  by  Klopitsky,  in  a  conversation 
held  in  French  with  Dlbltch,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  latter’s  demand  that  the 
Russian  troops  should  enter  Poland, 
said  to  him:— 

“Monsieur  le  Mar§chal,  I  think  that 
In  that  case  it  will  be  quite  impossible 
for  the  Polish  nation  to  accept  this 
manifesto.  .  .  . 

“Believe  me,  the  Emperor  will  make 
no  further  concessions. 

“Then  I  foresee  that,  unhappily,  there 
will  be  war,  that  much  blood  will  be 
shed,  there  will  be  many  unfortunate 
victims.’’ 

“Do  not  think  so;  at  most  there  will 
be  10,000  who  will  perish  on  both 
sides,  and  that  is  all,’’  said  Dlbltch  In 
his  German  accent,  quite  confident  that 
he,  together  with  another  man  as  cruel 
and  foreign  to  Russian  and  Polish  life 
as  he  was  himself— Nicholas  I.— had 


the  right  to  condemn  or  not  to  condemn 
to  death  ten  or  a  hundred  thousand 
Russians  and  Poles. 

In  order  not  to  let  the  Japanese  into 
Manchuria  and  to  expel  them  from 
Korea,  not  10,000  but  fifty  and  more 
thousands  will,  according  to  all  proba¬ 
bility,  be  necessary.  I  do  not  know 
whether  Nicholas  II.  and  Kuropatkin 
say  like  Dibitch  In  so  many  words  that 
not  more  than  50,000  lives  will  be 
necessary  for  this  on  the  Russian  side 
alone,  only  and  only  that;  but  they 
think  it,  they  cannot  but  think  it,  be¬ 
cause  the  work  they  are  doing  speaks 
for  itself;  that  ceaseless  stream  of  un¬ 
fortunate  deluded  Russian  peasants 
now  being  transported  by  thousands 
to  the  Far  East— these  are  those  same 
—not  more  than  50,000  live  Russian 
men  whom  Nicholas  Romanoff  and 
Alexis  Kuropatkin  have  decided  they 
may  get  killed  and  who  will  be  killed 
In  support  of  those  stupidities,  rob¬ 
beries,  and  every  kind  of  abomination 
which  were  accomplished  in  China  and 
Korea  by  immoral  ambitious  men  now 
sitting  peacefully  in  their  palaces  and 
expecting  new  glory  and  new  advan¬ 
tage  and  profit  from  the  slaughter  of 
these  50,000  unfortunate  defrauded 
Russian  working  men  guilty  of  nothing 
and  gaining  nothing  by  their  suffer¬ 
ings  and  death.  For  other  people’s 
land,  to  which  the  Russians  have  no 
right,  which  has  been  criminally  seized 
from  its  legitimate  owners,  and  which, 
in  reality,  is  not  even  necessary  to  the 
Russians— and  also  for  certain  dark 
dealings  by  speculators,  who  in  Korea 
wished  to  gain  money  out  of  other 
people’s  forests — many  millions  of 
money  are  spent— i.c.,  a  great  part  of 
the  labor  of  the  whole  of  the  Russian 
people,  while  the  future  generations  of 
this  people  are  bound  by  debts,  its  best 
workmen  are  withdrawn  from  labor, 
and  scores  of  thousands  of  its  sons  are 
mercilessly  doomed  to  death.  And  the 
destruction  of  these  unfortunate  men 
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l8  already  begun.  More  than  this:  the 
war  Is  being  managed  by  those  who 
have  hatched  it  so  badly,  so  negligently, 
all  is  so  unexpected,  so  unprepared, 
that,  as  one  paper  admits,  Russia’s 
chief  chance  of  success  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  possesses  Inexhaustible  human 
material.  It  is  upon  this  that  rely 
those  who  send  to  death  scores  of 
thousands  of  Russian  men! 

CHAPTER  XII. 

I  had  only  Just  despatched  the  last 
of  the  preceding  pages  of  this  article 
when  the  dreadful  news  came  of  a  new 
iniquity  committed  in  regard  to  the 
Russian  people  by  those  light-minded 
men  who,  crazed  with  power,  have  ap¬ 
propriated  the  right  of  managing  them. 
Again  coarse  and  servile  slaves  of 
slaves,  dressed  up  in  various  dazzling 
attires— varieties  of  Generals  wishing 
to  distinguish  themselves  or  to  do  a 
bad  turn  to  each  other,  or  to  earn  the 
right  to  add  one  more  little  star,  flngle- 
fangle,  or  scrap  of  ribbon  to  their 
Idiotic  glaring  get-up.  or  else  from 
stupidity  or  carelessness— again  these 
miserable,  worthless  men  have  de¬ 
stroyed  amid  dreadful  sufferings  thou¬ 
sands  of  those  honorable,  kind,  hard¬ 
working  laborers  who  feed  them.  And 
again  this  iniquity  not  only  does  not 
cause  those  responsible  for  it  to  reflect 
and  repent,  but  one  bears  and  rends 
only  about  its  being  necessary  as 
speedily  as  possible  to  mutilate  and 
slaughter  a  greater  number  of  men, 
and  to  ruin  still  more  families,  both 
Russian  and  Japanese. 

The  Tsar,  the  chief  responsible  per¬ 
son,  continues  to  review  the  troops  to 
thank,  reward,  and  encourage  them; 
he  issues  an  edict  for  the  calling  out 
of  the  reserves;  his  faithful  subjects 
again  and  again  lay  down  their  prop¬ 
erty  and  lives  at  the  feet  of  him  they 
call,  only  with  their  lips,  their  adored 
Monarch.  On  the  other  hand,  desiring 


to  distinguish  thems^ilves  before  each 
other  in  deeds  and  not  in  words  only, 
they  tear  away  the  fathers  and  the 
bread-winners  from  their  orphaned 
families,  preparing  them  for  slaughter. 

When  will  this  cease,  and  the  de¬ 
ceived  people  at  last  recover  themselves 
and  say:  “Well,  go  you  yourselves,  you 
heartless  Tsars,  Mikados,  Ministers, 
Bishops,  priests,  generals,  editors, 
speculators,  or  however  you  may  be 
called,  go  you  yourselves  under  these 
shells  and  bullets,  but  we  do  not  wish 
to  go  and  we  will  not  go.” 

But  no,  they  do  not  say  this;  they 
go,  and  they  will  continue  to  go;  they 
cannot  but  go  as  long  as  they  fear  that 
which  ruins  the  body  and  not  that 
which  ruins  both  the  body  and  the 
soul.  ‘ 

“Whether  we  shall  be  killed,”  they 
argue,  “or  maimed  in  these  cbinnam- 
pos,  or  whatever  they  are  called, 
whither  we  are  driven,  we  do  not 
know;  It  yet  may  happen  that  we  shall 
get  through  safely,  and,  moreover,  with 
rewards  and  glory  like  those  sailors  who 
are  now  being  feasted  all  over  Russia 
because  the  Japanese  bombs  and 
bullets  did  not  hit  them  but  somebody 
else;  whereas  should  we  refuse  we 
should  be  certainly  sent  to  prison, 
starved,  beaten,  exiled  to  the  province 
of  Yakoutsk,  perhaps  even  killed  im¬ 
mediately.”  So  with  despair  in  their 
hearts,  leaving  behind  a  good  rational 
life,  leaving  their  wives  and  their  chil- 
dren- they  go. 

Yesterday  I  met  a  Reservist  soldier 
accompanied  by  his  mother  and  wife. 
All  three  were  riding  In  a  cart;  he  had 
had  a  drop  too  much;  his  wife’s  face 
was  swollen  with  tears.  He  turned  to 
me:— 

“Good-by  to  thee!  Lyof  Nlkolaevltch, 
off  to  the  Far  East.” 

“Well,  art  thou  going  to  fight?” 

“Well,  some  one  has  to  fight!” 

“No  one  need  fight!” 
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He  reflected  a  moment.  “But  what 
is  one  to  do,  where  can  one  escape?” 

I  saw  that  he  had  understood  me, 
had  understood  that  the  work  to  which 
he  was  being  sent  was  an  evil  work. 

“Where  can  one  escape?”  That  is  the 
precise  expression  of  that  mental  con- 
.  flition,  which  in  the  oQicial  and  jour¬ 
nalistic  world  is  translated  into  the 
words— “For  the  Faith,  the  Tsar,  and 
the  Fatherland.”  Those  who  abandon¬ 
ing  their  hungry  families,  go  to  suffer¬ 
ing,  to  death,  say  as  they  feel:— “Where 
can  one  escape?”  Whereas  those  who 
sit  in  safety  in  their  luxurious  palaces 
say  that  all  Russian  men  are  ready  to 
sacriflce  their  lives  for  tneir  adored 
Monarch,  and  for  the  glory  and  great¬ 
ness  of  Russia. 

Yesterday,  from  a  peasant  I  know,  I 
received  two  letters,  one  after  the 
other. 

This  is  the  first:- 

“Dear  Lyof  Nikolaevltch,— Well,  to¬ 
day  I  have  received  the  official  an¬ 
nouncement  of  my  call  to  the  Service, 
to-morrow  I  must  present  myself  at 
the  headquarters.  That  is  all.  Add 
after  that— to  the  Far  East  to  meet  the 
Japanese  bullets.  .  . 

“I  was  not  able  to  resist  the  sum¬ 
mons,  but  I  say  beforehand  that 
through  me  not  one  Japanese  family 
shall  be  orphaned.  My  God!  how 
dreadful  is  all  this— how  distressing 
and  painful  to  abandon  all  by  which 
one  lives  and  in  which  one  is  con¬ 
cerned.” 

This  man  does  not  yet  sufficiently 
believe  that  what  destroys  the  body  is 
not  dreadful,  but  that  which  destroys 
both  the  body  and  the  soul,  therefore 
he  cannot  refuse  to  go,  yet  while  leav¬ 
ing  bis  own  family  he  promises  before¬ 
hand  that  through  him  not  one  Japan¬ 
ese  family  shall  be  orphaned;  he  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  chief  law  of  God,  the  law 
of  all  religions— to  act  towards  others 
as  one  wishes  others  to  act  towards 
one’s  self.  Of  such  men,  more  or  less 


consciously  recognizing  this  law,  there 
are  in  our  time,  not  in  the  Christian 
world  alone,  but  in  the  Buddhistic, 
Mahomedan,  Confucian,  and  Brahminic 
world,  not  only  thousands  but  millions. 

There  exist  true  heroes,  not  those 
who  are  now  being  feted  because,  hav¬ 
ing  wished  to  kill  others,  they  were 
not  killed  themselves,  but  true  heroes 
who  are  now  confined  in  prisons  and 
in  the  province  of  Yakoutsk  for  hav¬ 
ing  categorically  refused  to  enter  the 
ranks  of  murderers,  and  who  have  pre¬ 
ferred  martyrdom  to  this  departure 
from  the  law  of  Jesus.  There  are  also 
such  as  he  who  writes  to  me,  who  go, 
but  who  will  not  kill.  But  also  that 
majority  which  goes  without  thinking, 
and  endeavors  not  to  think  of  what  it 
is  doing,  still  in  the  depth  of  its  soul, 
does  now  already  feel  that  it  is  doing  an 
evil  deed  by  obeying  authorities  who 
tear  men  from  labor  and  from  their 
families,  and  send  them  to  needless 
slaughter  of  men,  repugnant  to  their 
soul  and  their  faith;  and  they  go  only 
because  they  are  so  entangled  on  all 
sides  that— “Where  can  one  escape?” 

Meanwhile  those  who  remain  at  home 
not  only  feel  this  but  know  and  ex¬ 
press  it.  Yesterday  in  the  high  road  I 
met  some  peasants  returning  from 
Toula.  One  of  them  was  reading  a 
leaflet  as  he  walked  by  the  side  of  his 
cart. 

I  asked,  “What  is  that?  a  telegram?” 

“This  is  yesterday’s,  but  here  is  one 
of  to-day.” 

He  took  another  out  of  his  pocket. 
We  stopped.  I  read  it. 

“You  should  have  seen  what  took 
place  yesterday  at  the  station,”  he  said, 
“it  was  dreadful. 

“Wives,  children,  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  of  them,  weeping.  They  sur¬ 
rounded  the  train,  but  were  allowed  no 
further.  Strangers  wept,  looking  on. 
One  woman  from  Toula  gasped,  and 
fell  down  dead;  five  children.  They 
have  since  been  placed  in  various 
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Institutions,  but  the  father  was  driven 
away  all  the  same.  .  .  .  What  do 
we  want  with  this  Manchuria,  or  what¬ 
ever  it  is  called.  There  Is  sufficient 
land  here.  And  what  a  lot  of  people 
and  of  property  has  been  destroyed.” 

Yes,  the  relation  of  men  to  war  is 
now  quite  different  from  that  which 
formerly  existed  even  so  lately  as  the 
year  ’77.  That  which  Is  now  taking 
place  never  took  place  before. 

The  papers  set  forth  that,  during  the 
receptions  of  the  Tsar,  who  is  travel¬ 
ling  about  Russia  for  the  purpose  of 
hypnotizing  the  men  who  are  being 
sent  to  murder,  indescribable  enthu¬ 
siasm  is  manifested  amongst  the  peo¬ 
ple.  As  a  matter  of  fact  something 
quite  different  is  being  manifested. 
From  all  sides  one  hears  reports  that 
In  one  place  three  Reservists  have 
hanged  themselves;  in  another  spot  two 
more;  in  yet  another  about  a  woman 
whose  husband  had  been  taken  away 
bringing  her  children  to  the  conscrip¬ 
tion  committee-room  and  leaving  them 
there;  while  another  hanged  herself  in 
the  yard  of  the  military  commander. 
All  are  dissatisfied,  gloomy,  exaspe¬ 
rated. 

Yes,  the  great  strife  of  our  time  is 
not  that  now  taking  place  between  the 
Japanese  and  the  Russians,  nor  that 
which  may  blaze  up  between  the  white 
and  yellow  races,  not  that  strife  which 
is  carried  on  by  mines,  bombs,  bullets, 
but  that  spiritual  strife,  which  with¬ 
out  ceasing  has  gone  on  and  is  now 
going  on  between  the  enlightened  con¬ 
sciousness  of  mankind  now  waiting  for 
manifestation  and  that  darkness  and 
that  burden  which  surrounds  and  op¬ 
presses  mankind. 

In  His  own  time  Jesus  yearned  In 
expectation,  and  said:— 

“I  came  to  cast  fire  upon  the  earth, 
and  how  I  wish  that  It  were  already 
kindled.”  Luke  xll.,  49. 

That  which  Jesus  longed  for  Is  being 
accomplished,  the  fire  Is  being  kindled. 


Then  do  not  let  us  check  it,  but  let 
us  spread  and  serve  it. 

13  May,  1904. 

I  should  never  finish  this  article  If 
I  were  to  continue  to  add  to  it  all  that 
corroborates  its  essential  idea.  Yester¬ 
day  the  news  came  In  of  the  sinking  of 
the  Japanese  ironclads,  and  in  the  so- 
called  higher  circles  of  Russian  fash¬ 
ionable,  rich.  Intellectual  society  they 
are,  without  the  slightest  conscien¬ 
tious  scruples,  rejoicing  at  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  a  thousand  human  lives.  Yet 
to-day  I  have  received  from  a  simple 
seaman,  a  man  standing  on  the  lowest 
plane  of  society,  the  following  letter'— 

Letter  from  sailor  (there  follows  his 
Christian  name,  father’s  name  and  sur¬ 
name). 

“Much  respected  Lyof  Nlkolaevltch  I 
greet  you  with  a  low  bow,  with  love, 
much  respected  Lyof  Nikolaevitch. 

“I  have  read  your  book.  It  is  very 
pleasant  reading  for  me.  I  have  been 
a  great  lover  of  reading  your  works. 
Well,  Lyof  Nlkolaevltch,  we  are  now 
In  a  state  of  war,  please  write  to  me 
whether  It  is  agreeable  to  God  or  not 
that  our  commanders  compel  us  to  kill. 
I  beg  you,  Lyof  Nikolaevitch,  write  to 
me  please  whether  or  not  the  truth 
now  exists  on  earth.  Tell  me,  Lyof 
Nikolaevitch.  In  church  here  a  prayer 
is  being  read,  the  priest  mentions  the 
Christ-loving  army.  Is  It  true  or  not 
that  God  loves  war?  I  pray  you,  Lyof 
Nlkolaevltch,  have  you  got  any  books 
from  which  I  could  see  whether  truth 
exists  on  earth  or  not.  Send  me  such 
books.  What  they  cost,  I  will  pay.  I 
beg  you,  Lyof  Nikolaevitch,  do  not 
neglect  my  request.  If  there  are  no 
books  then  send  me  a  letter.  I  will 
be  very  glad  when  I  receive  a  letter 
from  you.  I  will  wait  your  letter  with 
Impatience.  Good-by  tor  the  present. 
I  remain  alive  and  well  and  wish  the 

'  Tbe  letter  Is  written  In  a  most  Illiterate 
way,  filled  with  mistakes  in  orthography  and 
punctuation.  (Trans.) 
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same  to  you  from  the  I^rd  God.  Good 
health  and  good  success  in  your  work.” 

The  hypnotism  by  which  peonle  have 
been  stupefied  and  by  which  Govern¬ 
ments  still  endeavor  to  stupefy  them 
soon  passes  off,  and  its  effect  is  becom¬ 
ing  weaker  and  weaker;  whereas  the 
doubt  as  to  “whether  or  not  it  be 
agreeable  to  God  that  our  commanders 
compel  us  to  kill”  grows  stronger  and 
stronger,  cannot  in  any  way  be  extin- 

The  London  Times. 


guished,  and  keeps  spreading  further 
and  further. 

The  doubt  as  to  “whether  or  not  it 
be  agreeable  to  God  that  our  com¬ 
manders  compel  us  to  kill”— this  is  a- 
spark  of  that  fire  which  Jesus  kindled 
upon  earth  and  which  is  beginning  to 
spread.  To  know  and  feel  this  is  a 
great  Joy. 

Leo  Tolstoy. 

Yasnaya  Poliana,  May  21,  1904. 


THE  KINGSLEY  NOVELS. 


When,  in  the  course  of  reviewing  the 
Victorian  novelists,  we  come  to  the 
Kingsleys,  whose  names  were  once 
household  words,  we  must  needs  in¬ 
quire  how  much  of  their  fame  is  facti¬ 
tious?  and  how  far  is  their  neglect  de¬ 
served? 

Both  men  wrought  poetic  Justice  in 
their  stories;  both  told  a  story  ad¬ 
mirably;  both  had  high  ideals;  both 
men  love'd  their  country  passionately; 
both  worshipped  English  ways  with  a 
fervor  of  adoration  that  in  its  very 
simplicity  is  refreshing.  Henry  Kings¬ 
ley  wrote  one  book  of  such  excellence 
that  one  cannot  help  refiecting  how 
wise  a  man  was  Single-Speech  Hamil¬ 
ton.  Of  his  other  works  we  must 
needs  conclude  that  half  their  number 
would  have  contained  twice  their 
merit.  Thackeray’s  high  level  was 
maintained  throughout  many  years  of 
production;  so  was  Disraeli’s.  But  It 
seems  apparent  from  the  thin  and  un¬ 
convincing  narrative  of  most  of  Henry 
Kingsley’s  work  that  he  listened  too 
eagerly  to  the  voice  of  the  publisher, 
and  was  shipwrecked  on  the  rock  of 
over-production. 

Charles  Kingsley  labored  with  al¬ 


most  neurotic  intensity.  The  streuu- 
ousness  of  his  work  Is  as  apparent  in 
his  last  book  as  in  his  first;  and  the 
name  “Kingsley”  stands  in  its  rugged 
strength  for  so  much  in  the  nineteenth 
century  that  tne  mere  Juxtaposition 
of  the  words  “Kingsley”  and  “neurosis” 
is  hard  to  bear.  Still,  it  is  better  than 
that  he  should  be  called  a  “tub- 
thumper”— as  others  use.  What  we  all 
alike  mean — those  of  us  who  mean 
praise  and  those  who  mean  detraction 
—is  that  the  strength  of  his  convictions 
and  the  violence  of  his  expression  of 
them  really  spoil  his  effects. 

Now,  this  was  a  shortcoming  which 
we  shall  seek  In  vain  in  the  works  of 
Henry  Kingsley.  He  wrote  easily,  with 
an  ample,  graceful  manner,  chatting 
rather  than  dogmatizing,  and  clearly 
aiming  at  leaving  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader  the  impression  of  an  easy-going 
man  of  the  world,  of  one  who  knows  a 
great  deal  more  than  there  is  occasion 
to  express  or  than  It  is  manners  to  ex¬ 
press,  of  one  who  prefers  a  smile  to 
an  argument,  and  a  Jest  to  both.  Ills 
own  creation.  Lord  Saltire,  an  enchant¬ 
ing  character,  of  whom  we  have  a 
slight  sketch  at  the  age  of  twenty-five 
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and  a  full-length  portrait  at  the  age  of 
eighty-five,  probably  represented  to 
Henrj'  Kingsley’s  mind  the  typical 
English  gentleman;  and  a  very  fine 
type  Lord  Saltire  was.  But  Charles 
Kingsley  could  never  have  drawn  Lord 
Saltire.  Violent  physical  achievements 
and  violent  mental  exertion  made  up 
Charles’s  ideal  of  manhood.  Would  it 
be  unfair  to  say  that  he  had  little  or 
no  sense  of  humor? 

Of  the  two  brothers,  Charles,  of 
course,  has  left  the  deeper  mark  on  the 
centurj'.  When  we  speak  of  Kingsley 
and  Klngsleyism,  we  naturally  refer  to 
the  Rector  of  Eversley’s  work.  His 
name  really  stands  so  high,  and  has 
had  so  wide  an  influence,  that  in  the 
tangled  mass  of  conflicting  interests 
and  aims  which  we  have  learnt  to  call 
the  nineteenth  century,  Kingsley  (and 
all  that  Kingsley  stands  for)  explains 
far  more  than  the  work  of  greater 
men. 

It  is  the  custom  to  sneer  at  him  now. 
Nothing  is  easier.  Efts  exclamatory 
manner  and  his  astonishing  polemics 
are  enough  to  set  most  people  smiling. 
But  for  the  few  who  can  see  through 
little  (and  even  great)  mannerisms 
there  is  serious  matter  behind.  It  is 
true  that  his  influence  is  that  of  a 
preacher  rather  than  that  of  a  man  of 
letters;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  the  novel 
was  the  vehicle  which  he  selected  for 
the  transmission  of  his  message,  and  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  overestimate  the 
good  and  the  evil  which  that  message 
wrought  to  his  native  country  and  to 
his  time. 

We  cannot  think  of  Charles  Kingsley 
•without  remembering  Tom  Brown. 
Fierce  animal  courage  and  detestable 
manners— these  are,  in  effect,  the  test 
of  manhood,  according  to  the  Kingsley 
traditions.  The  schoolboy  nourished 
on  T(m  Broxcn  Fearnt  to  look  on  fight¬ 
ing  with  his  fists  as  the  best  possible 
way  of  passing  the  time.  Other  things 
in  the  world  there  might  be.  It  was 


decidedly  a  mark  of  merit,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  to  be  able  to  throw  a  cricket  ball 
further  than  somebody  else.  Books, 
too,  although  much  inferior  to  fight¬ 
ing  as  an  objective,  and  although 
hardly  manly  in  themselves— held,  for 
some  reason,  a  position  which  it  be¬ 
hooved  a  well-regulated  schoolboy  to 
recognize.  Perhaps  this  was  because 
the  Bible  was,  from  some  points  of 
view,  undeniably  a  book.  It  would  not 
be  permissible  to  inquire  what  was  the 
use  of  the  Bible,  and  so  it  was  better 
form  not  to  Inquire  what  was  the  use 
of  books— such  books,  at  least,  as 
Homer  and  Virgil.  Books  in  one’s 
own  language  were  to  be  received  with 
suspicion:  they  would  probably  be  im¬ 
moral,  and  were  certainly  bad  form. 
The  better  side  of  this  depressing  pic¬ 
ture,  of  course,  is  that  so  much  activity 
in  the  open  air  favored  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  strong,  physical  type  of 
youth— very  necessary  for  success  in 
life,  while  the  brutality  of  manners 
which  went  with  it  really  aimed  at, 
and'  sometimes  attained,  a  frankness 
and  nobility  of  character  which  went 
far  to  atone  for  the  essential  stupidity 
of  the  type. 

The  schoolboy  passed  from  the  Tom 
Brown  stage  to  the  Hereicard  the  Wake 
stage.  He  found  a  literature  ready 
waiting  for  him.  Slaughter  is  revered 
in  these  later  works.  It  is  obviously 
a  matter  of  great  regret  to  Charles 
Kingsley  that  men  can  no  longer  wield 
battle-axes  and  wade  ankle-deep  in 
blood.  This  is  to  live!  So  two  genera¬ 
tions  of  Englishmen  grew  up  trained 
to  believe  in  violence  of  action  and 
carelessness  of  thought,  and  really 
maintaining  that  it  was  possible  to  do 
right  instinctively,  or  perhaps  with  the 
aid  of  the  Bible,  which  they  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  revere  if  they  would  be 
“manly,”  all  means  of  understanding 
that  wonderful  production  having  been 
sedulously  hidden  away  from  them. 

When  England  was  half  as  full  as 
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it  is  now,  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
was  at  Englishmen’s  feet,  this  school 
of  thought  might  be— was— retarding, 
but  it  could  not  do  us  permanent  in¬ 
jury.  No  other  school  of  thought, 
however,  has  arisen;  and  the  minds  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Englishmen 
are  still  consciously  or  insensibly 
directed  by  the  conviction  that  with  a 
cold  bath  in  the  morning  and  boxing 
lessons  (and  the  Bible)  perfect  man¬ 
hood  may  be  attained;  other  things 
signify  but  little,  or  are  worse  than 
useless. 

All  this  was  absent  from  Henry 
Kingsley’s  work.  One  rises  from  the 
study  of  volume  after  volume  of  his 
chatty  romances  with  the  sense  that 
one  has  been  in  good  company  and  has 
not  been  scolded.  Charles  and  Henry 
both  loved  country  life  and  wrote 
copiously,  if  not  always  felicitously, 
about  scenery.  But  Henry  is  content 
to  enjoy,  and  Charles  wants  to  lecture. 
Metaphorically  speaking,  he  is  in  a  per¬ 
petual  state  of  tearing  up  the  grass 
to  see  how  It  is  growing.  He  once 
-described  himself  as  “sensuous”  but 
not  “sensual."  He  is  entitled  to  his 
opinion,  in  spite  of  the  doddering 
maxim  that  “no  man  knows  himself.” 
Nevertheless,  “ascetic”  is  more  the  ad¬ 
jective  that  one  would  select  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  output  of  his  genius,  what¬ 
ever  the  man’s  own  state  of  mind  may 
have  been.  In  fact,  one  gathers  the 
impression  that  most  things  are 
naughty.  In  speaking  of  a  taste  for 
natural  science,  which  he  was  striving 
to  inculcate  in  a  young  man,  he  adds, 
“It  will  help  to  keep  him  from  brandy 
pawnee  and  the  pool  of  hell.”  “Brandy 
pawnee”  is  an  antiquated  Anglo-In¬ 
dian  term  for  brandy  and  soda:  an  ex¬ 
cellent  and  wholesome  drink,  though 
somewhat  out  of  fashion  to-day.  Pool 
—though  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
three-ball  game,  or  even  pyramids,  and 
serving  mostly  as  an  elaborate  excuse 
for  whisky  and  soda— is  a  game  of 


skill.  Why  “pool  of  hell?”  Unless, 
indeed,  the  denunciation  is  metaphori¬ 
cal  as  well  as  extravagant,  and  is  to  be 
taken  as  fulminated  against  all  diver¬ 
sions  but  slaughter,  whether  slaughter 
of  men  in  the  name  of  patriotism  or 
slaughter  of  butterflies  in  the  name  of 
science. 

One  is  tempted  to  make  these  reflec¬ 
tions  because  of  the  legislative  tone 
of  the  writings  that  suggest  them. 
One  even  feels  tempted  to  contradict 
in  detail  the  Kingsley  decalogue. 
Thus  the  cold  bath  has  killed  many  a 
promising  young  fellow.  To  most  of 
us,  botanizing  and  geologizing  are 
hardly  relaxations— the  music-hall  and 
the  billiard-room  are  more  interesting. 
The  idealization  of  brute  force  and 
simplicity  of  mind  is  clearly  mislead¬ 
ing  in  a  day  when  all  warfare  is  so 
complicated,  so  much  more  the  affair 
of  the  brains  than  of  the  biceps.  It 
is  not  true  that  the  abolition  of  duel¬ 
ling  has  improved  our  manners;  the 
chief  result  is  that  instead  of  one  inso¬ 
lent  bully  we  have  a  hundred.  The 
other  great  “abolition”  has  put  the 
world  in  a  flue  pickle.  No  doubt  the 
earlier  abolitionists  are  quite  at  home 
in  Elysium;  they  did  not  come  of  a 
school  that  was  easily  disconcerted. 
But  I  sometimes  wonder  how  later 
abolitionists,  watching  the  world  that 
they  have  left  behind  them,  contrive  to 
sustain  in  Elysium  the  gaze  of  Stone¬ 
wall  Jackson,  or  R.  E.  Lee,  or  John  C. 
Calhoun. 

The  best  way  to  appreciate  Kingsley 
is  to  gather  up  the  memory  of  all  the 
brutal  stupidity  that  is  talked  in  his 
name;  to  recall  the  flne  things  ruined 
for  want  of  a  little  thought;  to  grow 
thoroughly  exasperated  with  the  effects 
of  the  worst  side  of  the  Kingsley 
school— and  then,  with  one’s  mind  at 
red  heat  with  a  passion  of  impatience, 
to  take  up  'Wtsivsari  Ho! 

It  is  flfty  years  since  Westward  Ho! 
was  written,  and  the  book  is  as  fresh 
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and  great  to-day  as  it  was  in  the  days 
before  the  Crimean  war.  Its  draw¬ 
backs  are  of  no  consequence  at  all, 
and  we  realize  once  more  the  meaning 
of  the  text  that  the  “letter  killeth,  but 
the  spirit  giveth  life.”  One  of  the 
most  stirring  of  the  late  Archbishop 
of  York’s  sermons  was  preached 
against  “priestcraft,”  and  was  based 
upon  the  startling  statement  that 
priestcraft  was  the  work  of  the  people  _ 
and  not  of  the  priest.  Assuredly 
Kingsley’s  worshippers  have  organized 
in  his  name  a  cult  at  which  he  would 
have  stared  aghast.  They  have  so  as¬ 
siduously  crushed  the  spirit  under  the 
load  of  the  letter  that  the  name  of 
Kingsley  has  come  to  stand  for  all 
that  most  roused  Kingsley’s  ire.  A 
similar  transformation  may  have  been 
observed  in  the  development  of  other 
creeds. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  where  to  place 
Charles  Kingsley’s  novels.  In  effect 
they  are  sermons.  Westward  Ho!  is 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  novel  that 
he  wrote,  and  it  may  be  described  as 
an  excellent  book  for  boys.  Hereward 
the  Wake  is  also  a  book  for  boys,  but 
it  is  not— like  Westward  Ho!— a  book 
that  grown-up  people  can  also  enjoy. 
Hypatia  is  eminently  a  book  for  grown¬ 
up  people,  and  a  very  serious  book  too. 
Yeast  and  Alton  Locke  and  Two  Tears 
Ago  are  all  social  discourses,  not  to  say 
sermons.  In  all  we  find  the  same 
burning  enthusiasm  and  the  same 
ardent  love  of  humanity.  If  we  must 
admit  that  the  scandals  of  the  tailor¬ 
ing  trade,  the  housing  of  the  poor,  and 
the  horrors  of  a  cholera  epidemic  are, 
fortunately,  no  longer  questions  over 
which  we  need  grow  wroth,  we  must 
at  the  same  time  admit  that  the  spirit 
in  which  these  distressing  calamities 
were  watched  by  Kingsley  is  one  that 
is  sadly  to  seek  to-day.  There,  then, 
is  the  true  place  of  this  righteous  man 
and  noble  teacher,  hideously  though 
his  teaching  has  been  parodied  by  a 


generation  that  has  too  soon  forgotten 
him. 

If  Charles  Kingsley  wrote  no  book 
as  brilliant  as  Bavenshoe,  bis  books  are 
of  deep  and  noble  intent;  and  it  is  a 
chilly  thought  that  nothing  like  them 
could  be  written  to-day,  or,  if  written, 
published.  ‘  Enthusiasm,  indeed,  is  not 
dead;  but  it  is  discredited;  it  is  “bad 
form,”  except  in  the  case  of  amuse¬ 
ments.  The  gravity  and  intelligence 
with  which  our  generation  will  dis¬ 
cuss  the  question  of  handicaps  is 
wonderful  to  contemplate,  especially 
when  we  consider  the  frivolity  and 
impatience  with  which  serious  matters 
are  dismissed. .  Indeed,  nothing  of  the 
Kingsley  fire  still  warms  and  illumi¬ 
nates  life.  Kingsley  himself  would 
have  heartily  approved  seriousness 
over  sports,  but  only  as  a  local  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  spirit  which  ought  to 
illuminate  all  our  days  and  deeds.  “Be 
strong”  was  his  favorite  maxim. 
“Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do, 
do  it  with  thy  might”  was  a  good  text 
for  the  guidance  of  his  hours.  The 
Intensity  of  his  own  life  slew  him, 
but,  being  afiame  himself,  he  set 
others  on  fire,  and  his  spirit  made  it¬ 
self  felt  over  a  whole  generation  of 
English  thought  and  action.  Each  of 
his  books  was  in  turn  acclaimed  a 
masterpiece;  but  if  we  mnst  select  one 
which  may  be  placed  with  Westward 
Ho!  as  likely  to  captivate  another 
generation  of  readers,  it  would  be 
Hypatia.  This  is  a  wonderful  work. 
It  stands  in  a  place  of  its  own  by  rea¬ 
son  of  its  having  furnished  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  the  late  (alas!  that  we  must  say 
“the  late”)  Charles  Mitchell.  There 
are  a  few,  a  very  few,  cases  where 
one  art  has  found  the  perfect  expres¬ 
sion  of  its  own  spirit  in  a  sister  art. 
Milton  and  Ame  are  one  in  their  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  graceful  riot  of  Cornua. 
On  tenderer  lines  Davenant  found  a 
perfect  interpreter  in  Hatton.  The 
divine  mystery  of  the  sea  which  Cole- 
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ridge  felt  so  embracingly  is  exquisitely 
rendered  in  Barnett’s  music  to  the 
Ancient  Mariner.  The  melodrama  of 
the  Portugtjese  Empire  is  never  fully 
understood  until  we  have  heard  and 
realized  Adamastor  re  dell’  onde  pro- 
fonde.  The  georgeous  paganism  of  the 
“Bacchus  and  Ariadne”  reveals  to  us 
a  world  that  only  Titian  saw;  and  the 
same  world,  tinged,  and  deeply  tingedi 
as  it  had  come  to  be,  with 
cruel  introspection,  disfigured  with 
squalid  passion  and  marred  with  hide¬ 
ous  discords,  still  looks  on  us  through 
the  dying  eyes  of  Mitchell’s  Hypatia, 
and  speaks  to  us  through  the  pages  of 
Charles  Kingsley’s  “novel.” 

It  is  in  this  novel  that  Kingsley  is 
at  his  best,  perhaps  for  the  reason  that 
his  lack  of  humor  was  no  drawback 
to  bis  highly  successful  attempt  to 
portray  a  world  in  which  humor  was 
not  a  conspicuous  feature.  What  is 
really  striking  is  that  (if  one  who  is 
not  a  Jew  may  say  so)  he  has  con¬ 
trived  to  realize  the  Hebrew  character 
in  a  way  that  Disraeli  himself  might 
have  approved.  George  Eliot’s  He¬ 
brews,  for  all  the  patience  that  she 
spent  in  drawing  them,  leave  us  uncon¬ 
vinced.  Raphael  Aben-Ezra,  on  the 
contrary,  is  astonishing.  The  young¬ 
ster  who  brings  to  Raphael’s  mother 
the  news  of  Heracllan’s  defeat  is 
quite  a  subordinate  character,  but  how 
faithfully  are  the  lines  of  the  type 
preserved!  Many  English  artists  have 
attempted  to  render  sympathetically 
the  amazing  vitality  of  the  Chosen 
People.  Few  have  succeeded.  Dis¬ 
raeli’s  work  is  authoritative,  but  then 
he  was  a  Jew  himself.  Mr.  Meredith’s 
Alvan  is  as  tiresome  as  Daniel  De- 
ronda.  But  with  Raphael  Aben-Ezra 
we  come  face  to  face  with  a  live  man. 
His  wild-boar  energy,  his  sumptuous 
Indolence,  his  instinctive  love  of  'all 
forms  of  art,  his  intellectual  energy, 
bis  biting  cynicism,  bis  gay  acceptance 
of  ruin,  his  altwnations  of  profound 


self-abasement  with  robust  assertions 
of  racial  pride— all  these  things  fall  into 
their  places,  and  make  up,  in  the  bands 
of  a  master,  a  portrait  vivid,  convinc¬ 
ing,  and  commanding. 

Another  and,  one  would  say,  a 
wholly  unintended  result  of  Kingsley’s 
work  is  the  strange  attractiveness 
with  which  he  endows  the  pagan 
world.  The  pagan  world  is  dead,  and 
cannot  speak  for  itself.  It  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  reprobate  its  tone:  “the  hard 
pagan  world”  we  are  accustomed  to 
call  it.  But  we,  who  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  living  in  a  Christian  world, 
may  sometimes  ask  ourselves  an.\- 
iously.  Is  it  possible  that  the  pagan 
world  was  much  harder  than  the 
world  we  live  in?  With  something  of 
the  divination  of  the  seer,  Kingsley 
saw  the  two  at  an  epoch  when  one 
was  just  merging  in  the  other.  He 
does  not  spare  either;  he  holds  no 
brief.  He  tells  us  of  the  loathsome 
slaughter  of  practically  unarmed 
prisoners  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  he 
tells  us,  with  swift,  horrid  accuracy, 
of  the  murder  of  Hypatia.  Which 
was  the  more  enormous  crime?  He 
delights  in  the  murder  of  Hypatia's 
murderers;  and  we  share  his  delight. 
Yet  is  it  not  strange  that  we  should 
gladly  dwell  on  the  murder  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  unarmed  miscreants  calling  them¬ 
selves  Christians,  and  monks  into  the 
bargain?  Is  it  not  still  more  strange 
that  the  avengers  of  Hypatia  should 
look  so  much  more  noble  to  us— all 
pagans  that  they  were— than  the 
Christians  who  obeyed  Cyril?  This  is 
an  abiding  merit  of  the  work,  that 
these  violent  and  contradictory  pas¬ 
sions  find  a  natural  place  there  side  by 
side.  All  are  rendered  impartially, 
with  a  savage  disinterestedness,  that  is 
in  itself  great.  It  is  the  fashion  to 
decry  Kingsley’s  historical  method, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  as  a  his¬ 
torical  teacher  he  was  hardly  a  suc¬ 
cess.  But  there  is  also  no  doubt  that 
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he  possessed,  In  an  uncommon  mea¬ 
sure,  the  historical  mind.  “Instruc¬ 
tive”  Is  a  dreadful  word:  and  yet  one 
must  say  that  Bypotia  Is  a  work  In¬ 
tensely  instructive.  Just  as  Westicard 
Ho!  a  brighter  effort,  tells  us  next  to 
nothing,  and  Is  valuable  only  as  a 
great  romance. 

Much  of  Henry  Kingsley’s  work 
was  trivial;  Charles  was  never  trivial. 
Much  of  Charles  Kingsley’s  work  was 
tiresome;  Henry  was  never  tiresome. 
Charles  Kingsley  took  everything 
seriously,  himself  Included.  Henry  la 
eternally  smiling,  even  though  the  Jest 
is  not  always  apparent.  Charles  had 
no  sense  of  humor;  Henry  overflows 
with  humor.  Lord  Saltire  is  Henry 
Kingsley’s  masterpiece;  but  so  many 
of  the  characters  of  Ravenshoe  live  and 
delight  us  that  it  would  be  no  more 
than  fair  to  say  that  Lord  Saltire  is 
only  the  flnest  expression  of  a  type 
that  Henry  could  not  draw.  In  different 
poses,  too  often.  Few  social  studies 
are  of  greater  Interest  than  Ravenshoe. 
It  is  a  picture  of  English  town  and 
country  life  at  the  epoch  of  the 
Crimean  war.  In  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  England  was  en¬ 
joying  the  double  advantage  of  a  pros¬ 
perous  country  life  and  a  vigorous  and 
flourishing  manufacturing  Interest. 
In  these  sumptuous  and  settled  con¬ 
ditions  a  fine  plot  is  developed.  The 
dialogue  is  felicitous;  and  though  Mr. 
Norris  is  past  grand  master  in  nimble 
dialogue,  Henry  Kingsley  takes  high 
rank  after  him,  Charles’s  dialogue  is 
somewhat  lumbering,  and  his  fine 
ladies  and  gentlemen  lack  inspiration. 
Now  Lord  and  Lady  Ascot,  Lord 
Hainault  (a  very  different  personage 
form  Lord  Beaconsfleld’s  Lord  Hai¬ 
nault),  Lord  Welter,  Lord  Saltire, 
Denzil  Ravenshoe,  even  the  slightly 
sketched  General  Manwaring— all  these 
are  faithful,  distinguished  portraits.  I 
suppose  that  one  must  admit  the  plot 
to  be  commonplace.  It  is  the  old  story 


of  the  concealed  marriage  and  the  sub¬ 
stituted  heir.  There  is  a  wicked  con¬ 
fessor,  and  there  is  also  a  Jolly  priest 
who  is  a  very  good  fellow  by  way  of 
contrast  The  incidents  are  many  and 
exciting,  and  they  play  their  proper 
part  in  the  book  as  illustrations,  so  to 
speak,  to  the  story.  We  have  none 
of  the  panoramic  effect  of  Charles 
Reade’s  work.  Above  all  we  have 
none  of  the  pagan  fury  of  expression 
which  Charles  Kingsley  loved.  It  Is 
not  trivial  work,  but  a  tone  of  smiling 
earnestness  pervades  and  lightens  the 
narrative,  which  moves  easily  to  an 
agreeable  if  somewhat  obvious  end. 

As  a  picture  of  manners  and  social 
history  it  could  hardly  be  improved 
upon.  If  any  student  of  history  were 
to  ask  in  the  future  of  what  elements 
the  social  world  of  England  was  com¬ 
posed  at  the  date  of  the  Crimean  War, 
the  answer  Is  that  they  are  all  to  be 
found  in  Ravenshoe.  There  is  not  a 
touch  of  exaggeration,  not  a  false  note, 
not  a  caricature  in  the  book  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end.  Ravenshoe  contains, 
moreover,  some  of  the  best  portraits 
of  children  In  literature.  Passionately 
though  Charles  Kingsley  loved  chil¬ 
dren,  the  recording  of  child  life  and 
child  language  was  beyond  him.  The 
portrayal  of  child  life  is  a  difficult 
thing.  It  may  or  may  not  be  impor¬ 
tant,  but  undoubtedly  it  is  one  of 
those  things  that  are  revealed  to  some 
and  denied  to  others.  Even  to  Titian, 
who  could  paint  the  Venus  of  the 
Uffizi,  the  Charles  the  Fifth  on  the 
Field  of  Miihlberg,  the  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne  of  the  National  Gallery,  and 
the  queer  little  swaddled  Archduke  of 
the  Pitti,  even  to  Titian  himself  the 
secret  was  not  revealed  as  it  was  to 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  as  it  has 
been  to  Mr.  Shannon.  In  literature 
the  number  of  artists  who  have  ap¬ 
preciated  and  translated  child  life  is 
wonderfully  small.  After  all,  the 
Garth  children  are  common  little  brats. 
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Until  Mr.  Kenneth  Grahame  wrote 
the  Golden  Age  we  should  have  had  to 
admit  that  Mr.  Henry  Kingsley’s  pic¬ 
tures  of  child  life  were  unsurpassable; 
and  to  say  that  Gus  and  Archie  Ber¬ 
ries  are  only  a  shade  less  interesting 
than  Edward  and  Harold  and  Char¬ 
lotte  and  Selina,  is  to  give  to  the 
creator  of  Gus  and  Archie  Herrles  the 
highest  praise  available  at  the  mo¬ 
ment. 

One  test  that  is  often  applied  to  au¬ 
thors  of  all  kinds  is  to  inquire,  What 
phrases  has  he  added  to  the  language? 
or  Which  of  his  characters  live? 
Those  who  decry  Dickens  would  be 
astonished  to  realize  how  much  of 
their  memory  of  fiction,  how  many 
figures,  how  many  incidents,  how  many 
phrases,  are  traceable  to  the  armchair 
at  Gad’s  Hill.  The  test  is  fair.  If 
Coleridge  had  written  nothing  but  the 
first  stanza  of  KuUa  Khan  he  would 
still  be  Immortal.  Two  lines  earned 
for  a  duke  a  crown  less  perishable 
than  the  strawberry  leaves.  We  re¬ 
member  the  M.P.  who  wrote,  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago: 

Annihilating  all  that’s  made 

To  a  green  thought  in  a  green  shade, 

and  are  not  at  all  concerned  with  what 
he  deemed  Important  at  the  time— his 
pay  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Therefore,  if  in  honest  desire  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  great  brothers  we  ask 
which  of  their  characters  live,  we  are 
applying  a  reasonable  test,  and  we 
find  some  odd  results.  If  we  come 
to  phrases,  one  phrase  is  always  re¬ 
membered  with  glee  and  malice  against 
Charles  Kingsley— “and  then  began  a 
murder  grim  and  great,’’  but  it  is 
rather  remembered  against  him  than 
in  his  favor;  while  Henry  Kingsley 
was  not  a  phrase-maker.  Then  follows 
the  weightier  Inquiry,  Which  of  their 
characters  have  lived,  say,  for  a  genera¬ 


tion?  Wonderfully  few.  Let  us  take 
Charles  Kingsley  first.  Alton  Locke 
undoubtedly  lives— as  a  name:  proba¬ 
bly  few  remember  the  significance  of 
the  story  which  was  woven  round  his 
career.  Hereward  the  Wake  has  a 
slightly  less  shadowy  existence.  As  re¬ 
gards  Westward  Ho!  the  curious  fact 
remains  that  the  name  of  the  story 
is  all  that  abides.  We  remember  that 
it  is  a  tale  of  “the  spacious  times  of 
great  Elizabeth,”  but  Amyas  Leigh 
does  not  exist  as  a  personage;  Sir 
Richard  Grenvill  is  quite  unconvinc¬ 
ing.  On  the  other  hand,  Hypatia  lives, 
and  lives  more  as  a  great  figure  than 
as  the  type  of  the  wonderful  work  of 
interpretation  to  which  she  has  given 
her  name.  The  powerful  study  of 
Raphael  Aben-Ezra  is  forgotten,  except 
perhaps  by  some  High  Church  func¬ 
tionaries  who  may  condescend  to  say 
— refefring  to  his  theological  refiections 
—“Ah!  Kingsley.” 

Now  those  of  Henry  Kingsley’s  crea¬ 
tions  who  survive  do  not  attract  the 
attention  of  such  Important  people  as 
High  Church  functionaries;  but  then, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  not  spoken 
of  so  slightingly.  It  is  with  the  affec¬ 
tion  that  becomes  our  reminiscence  of 
old  friends  that  we  speak  of  Lord  Sal¬ 
tire,  Charley  Ravenshoe,  and  Lord 
Welter:— in  effect  most  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  (Including  the  children)  of  Raven- 
shoe  live  yet.  But  that  is  as  much  as 
we  have  a  right  to  admit  of  Henry 
Kingsley’s  work.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  readers  who  are  not 
Kingsley  lovers  remember  much 
about  The  Orange  Garden,  or  Geoffrey 
Hamlyn,  or  Austin  Elliot. 

So,  if  we  are  called  upon  to  place  the 
brothers  Kingsley  in  the  world  of 
nineteenth-century  letters  we  shall 
have  to  recall,  in  refiectlng  on  their 
lives  and  intentions,  much  that  is  ele¬ 
vating  and  something  that  is  distin¬ 
guished.  As  regards  the  work  of 
Charles  Kingsley,  we  shall  have  to 
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say  that  over  emphasis  destroyed  the  little  more  deliberation  In  the  case  of 

artistic  effect  that  he  would  fain  have  Charles  and  a  little  more  earnestness 

produced.  A  not  dissimilar  lack  of  In  the  case  of  Henry,  and  the  world  of 

finish  is  perceptible  In  the  work  of  letters  would  have  been  enriched  by 

Henry  Kingsley,  owing  to  his  eager-  two  great  artists.  As  it  isr— proxime 

ness  to  produce.  A  little  more  mental  acceaaerunt. 

concentration  in  the  case  of  both,  a  Walter  Freicen  Lord. 

Nineteenth  Centnry  and  After 


HENRY  MORTON  STANLEY. 

The  map  of  Africa  is  a  monument  to  which  the  map-maker  can  do  not  better 


Stanley  aere  perennius.  There  lie  be¬ 
fore  me  various  atlases,  published  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  sixty  years,  which  Is  less 
than  the  span  of  Stanley’s  lifetime.  I 
turn  to  a  magnificently  proportioned 
volume,  bearing  the  date  of  1849,  when 
Henry  Rowlands  was  a  boy  at  school  at 
Denbigh.  In  this  atlas  the  African 
continent  is  exhibited,  for  about  a 
third  of  its  area,  as  a  mighty  blank. 
The  coast  is  well  defined,  and  the 
northern  part,  as  far  as  ten  degrees 
from  the  Equator,  is  pretty  freely 
sprinkled  with  familiar  names.  We 
have  Lake  Tchad,  Bornu,  Darfur, 
Wadi-el-Bagharmi,  Sennaar,  Kordofan, 
and  Khartum,  and  so  on.  But  at  the 
southern  line  of  “the  Soudan  or  Ni- 
grltia”  knowledge  suddenly  ceases,  and 
we  enter  upon  the  void  that  extends 
right  through  and  across  Africa  down 
to  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  “Unex¬ 
plored”  is  printed,  in  bold  letters,  that 
stride  over  fifteen  hundred  miles  of 
country,  from  the  tropical  circle  to  well 
beyond  the  Equator.  The  great  lakes 
are  marked  only  by  a  vague  blob,  some¬ 
where  in  the  interior,  west  of  the  Zan¬ 
zibar  territory.  The  estuary  of  the 
“Congo  or  Zaire”  is  shown,  and  a  few 
miles  of  the  river  inland.  After  that 
we  are  directed,  by  uncertain  dots, 
along  the  supposed  course  of  the  stream 
northward,  to  where  it  is  imagined  to 
take  its  rise  in  the  Montes  Lunae,  for 


for  us  than  to  refer,  in  brackets,  to 
(“Ptolemy”)  and  (“Abulfeda  Edrlsi”). 

I  pass  to  another  atlas,  dated  1871. 
Here  there  is  considerable  progress,  es¬ 
pecially  as  regards  the  eastern  side  of 
the  continent.  The  White  Nile  and  the 
Bahr-el-Gasal  have  been  traced  almost 
to  their  sources.  The  Zambesi  is 
known,  and  the  Victoria  Falls  are 
marked.  Lakes  Victoria  Nyanza  and 
Nyassa  appear  with  solid  boundaries. 
Tanganyika,  however,  is  still  uncer¬ 
tain,  the  Albert  Nyanza  with  its 
broken  lines  testifies  to  the  doubts  of 
the  geographer,  and  the  Albert  Edward 
does  not  appear  at  all;  and  beyond  the 
line  of  the  lakes,  and  north  of  the  tenth 
degree  of  south  latitude,  the  blank  of 
the  interior  is  still  as  conspicuous,  and 
almost  as  unrelieved,  as  it  was  two- 
and-twenty  years  earlier. 

By  1882  there  is  a  great  change.  The 
name  of  Stanley  has  begun  to  be  writ¬ 
ten  indelibly  upon  the  surface  of  the 
Continent.  The  vague  truncated 
“Congo  or  Zaire”  is  the  “Livingstone 
River,”  fiowing  in  its  bold  horseshoe 
through  the  heart  of  the  former  unex* 
plored  region,  with  “Stanley  Falls”  Just 
before  the  river  takes  its  first  great 
spring  westward,  and  “Stanley  Pool”  a 
thousand  miles  lower  down,  where, 
after  a  long  southerly  course,  the 
mighty  stream  makes  its  final  plunge  to 
the  sea.  Tributary  rivers,  hills,  lakes. 
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villages,  tribal  appellations,  dot  the 
waste.  Uganda  is  marked,  and  Urua, 
and  Wnyanyembe. 

If  we  pass  on  to  the  present  day,  and 
look  at  any  good  recent  map,  the  desert 
seems  to  have  become — as.  Indeed,  it 
is— quite  populous.  There  is  no  stretch 
of  unknown  and  apparently  unoccupied 
land,  except  In  the  Sahara,  and  between 
Somaliland  and  the  White  Nile.  All 
the  rest  is  neatiy  divided  off,  and  most 
of  it  tinted  with  appropriate  national 
colors,  the  British  red,  the  French  pur¬ 
ple,  the  German  brown,  the  Portuguese 
green.  In  the  map  I  am  looking  at 
there  Is,  right  in  the  middle,  a  big  ir¬ 
regular  square  or  polygon,  which  is 
painted  yellow.  It  is  twelve  hundred 
miles  from  north  to  south,  a  thousand 
from  east  to  west.  It  is  scored  by  the 
winding  black  lines  of  rivers,  not  the 
Congo  only,  but  the  Aruwimi,  the 
Lualaba,  the  Sankalla,  the  Ubangi.  It 
is  the  Congo  Free  State,  one  of  the 
recognized  political  units  of  the  world, 
with  its  area  of  800,000  square  miles, 
and  its  population  computed  at  fifteen 
millions.  The  great  hollow  spaces  have 
been  filled  in.  The  Dark  Continent  Is, 
geographically  at  any  rate,  dark  no 
longer.  The  secret  of  the  centuries  has 
been  solved. 

Geographical  science  has  still  its  un¬ 
fulfilled  tasks  to  finish;  but  there  can 
never  again  be  another  Stanley.  He  is 
the  last  of  the  discoverers,  unless,  in¬ 
deed,  we  shall  have  to  reserve  the  title 
for  his  friend  and  younger  disciple, 
Sven  Hedin.  No  other  man,  until  the 
records  of  our  civilization  perish,  can 
lay  bare  a  vast  unknown  tract  of  the 
earth’s  surface,  for  none  such  is  left. 
The  North  Pole  and  the  South  Pole, 
it  is  true,  are  still  inviolate;  but  we 
know  enough  to  be  aware  how  little 
those  regions  can  offer  to  the  brave 
adventurers,  who  strive  to  pierce 
their  mysteries.  There  is  no  Polar  con¬ 
tinent  nor  open  Antarctic  Sea;  only  a 
dreary  waste  of  lifeless  ice  and  un¬ 


changing  snow.  But  the  habitable  and 
inhabited  globe  is  mapped  and  charted; 
and  none  of  the  explorers,  who  labored 
at  the  work  during  the  past  fifty  years, 
did  so  much  towards  the  consumma¬ 
tion  as  Stanley.  Many  others  helped  to 
fill  in  the  blank  in  the  atlas  of  1849, 
which  has  become  the  network  of 
names  in  the  atlas  of  1904. 

A  famous  company  of  strong  men 
gave  the  best  of  their  energies  to  the 
opening  of  Africa  during  the  nineteenth 
century.  They  were  missionaries  like 
Moffat  and  Livingstone;  scientific  in¬ 
quirers  like  Barth,  Rohlfs,  Du  Chaillu, 
Teleki,  and  Thomson;  adventurous  ex¬ 
plorers  like  Speke,  Grant,  Burton, 
Cameron,  and  Selous;  and  soldiers, 
statesmen,  and  organizers  such  as 
Gordon,  Rhodes,  Samuel  Baker,  Emin 
Pasha,  Johnston,  Lugard,  and  Taub- 
man  Goldie— but  there  is  no  need  to  go 
through  the  list.  The  hardships  they 
endured  were  not  less  than  those  of 
Stanley;  their  discoveries  were  made 
often  witha  more  slender  equipment  and 
scantier  resources;  as  geographers  and 
scientific  observers,  some  of  them  were 
his  superiors;  as  administrators,  one  or 
two  at  least  could  be  counted  his 
equals.  But  those  of  the  distinguished 
band,  who  still  survive,  would  freely 
acknowledge  that  it  was  Stanley  who 
put  the  crown  and  coping-stone  on  the 
edifice  of  African  exploration,  and  so 
completed  the  task  begun  twenty-four 
centuries  ago  with  the  voyage  of  King 
Necho’s  Phoenician  captains  and  the 
Periplus  of  Hanno.  It  was  Stanley  who 
gathered  up  the  threads,  brought  to¬ 
gether  the  loose  ends,  and  united  the 
discoveries  of  his  predecessors  into  one 
coherent  and  connected  whole.  He 
linked  the  results  of  Livingstone’s  ex¬ 
plorations  with  those  of  Speke  and 
Grant  and  Burton,  ana  so  enabled  the 
great  lacustrine  and  riverine  system  of 
Equatorial  Africa  to  become  intelligi¬ 
ble;  and  be  it  was,  also,  who  saved 
from  loss  the  fruits  of  Emin’s  years  of 
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study  and  investigation  on  the  Upper 
Nile.  Without  him  the  work  of  his 
most  illustrious  predecessors  might  still 
have  remained  only  a  collection  of 
splendid  fragments.  Stanley  exhibited 
their  true  relation  to  one  another,  and 
showed  what  they  meant.  He  is  the 
great— we  may  say  the  final— system- 
atizer  of  African  geography,  and  his 
achievements  in  this  respect  can 
neither  be  superseded  nor  surpassed,  if 
only  because  the  opportunity  exists  no 
longer. 

As  a  fact,  Stanley  not  only  com¬ 
pleted,  but  he  also  corrected,  the  chief 
of  all  Livingstone’s  discoveries.  The 
missionary  traveller  was  steadily  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  Nile  took  its  rise  in 
Lake  Tanganyika,  or,  rather,  that  it 
passed  right  through  that  inland  sea. 
Stanley,  when  he  had  “found”  the  Doc¬ 
tor,  and  restored  the  weary  old  man’s 
spirit  and  confidence,  induced  him 
to  join  in  an  exploration  trip  round 
the  north  end  of  Tanganyika,  which 
proved  that  there  was  no  river 
flowing  out  of  the  lake,  and  there¬ 
fore  that  no  connection  was  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  Nile  system.  But 
Livingstone  still  believed  that  he  was 
on  the  track  of  the  great  Egyptian 
stream.  He  persisted  in  regarding  his 
Lualaba  as  one  of  the  feeders  of  the 
Nile,  and  he  was  in  search  of  the  three 
fountains  of  Herodotus,  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Lake  Bangweolo,  when  he 
made  his  last  journey.  It  was  reserved 
for  Stanley  to  clear  up  the  mystery  of 
the  Lualaba,  and  to  Identify  it  with  the 
mighty  watercourse  which,  after  cross¬ 
ing  the  Equator,  empties  itself,  not  into 
the  Mediterranean,  but  into  the  South 
Atlantic. 

Stanley  regarded  himself,  and  rightly, 
as  the  geographical  legatee  and  execu¬ 
tor  of  Livingstone.  Prom  the  Scottish 
missionary,  during  those  four  months 
spent  in  his  company  in  the  autumn  of 
1871,  the  young  adventurer  acquired  the 
passion  for  exploration  and  the  deter¬ 


mination  to  clear  up  the  unsolved 
enigmas  of  the  Dark  Continent.  Be¬ 
fore  that  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  especially  captivated  by  the  geo¬ 
graphical  and  scientific  side  of  travel. 
He  liked  visiting  strange  countries,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  a  shrewd  observer,  with 
a  lively  journalistic  style,  which  could 
be  profitably  employed  in  describing 
people  and  places.  But  the  finding  of 
Livingstone  made  Stanley  an  explorer; 
and  his  own  nature  made  him,  in  a 
sense,  a  missionary,  though  not  quite 
of  the  Livingstone  kind.  He  was  a 
man  who  was  happiest  when  he  had  a 
mission  to  accomplish,  some  great  work 
entrusted  to  him  which  had  to  be  got 
through,  despite  of  diflSculties  and 
dangers;  and  when  the  famous  traveller 
laid  down  his  tired  bones  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  Stanley  felt  that  it  was  decreed 
for  him  to  carry  on  the  work.  So  he 
has  said  himself  in  the  opening  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  book  in  which  be  described 
the  voyage  down  the  Congo.  When  he 
returned  to  England  in  1874,  after  the 
Ashanti  War,  it  was  to  learn  that 
Livingstone  was  dead; 

The  effect  which  this  news  had  upon 
me,  after  the  first  shock  bad  passed 
away,  was  to  fire  me  with  a  resolution 
to  complete  his  work,  to  be,  if  God 
willed  it,  the  next  martyr  to  geograph¬ 
ical  science,  or,  if  my  life  was  to  be 
spared,  to  clear  up  not  only  the  secrets 
of  the  great  river  throughout  its 
course,  but,  also  all  that  remained  still 
problematic  and  incomplete  of  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  Burton  and  Speke,  and 
Speke  and  Grant. 

The  solemn  day  of  the  burial  of  tho 
body  of  my  great  friend  arrived.  I 
was  one  of  the  pall-bearers  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  and  when  I  had  seen 
the  coflin  lowered  into  the  grave,  and 
had  heard  the  first  handful  of  earth 
thrown  over  it,  I  walked  away  sorrow¬ 
ing  over  the  fall  of  David  Living¬ 
stone.^ 

There  must  have  been  some  among 

>  “Throoghtbe  Dark  Continent”  ad  Inlt. 
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those  present  at  the  memorial  service 
in  Westminster  Abbey  on  May  17,  1904, 
who  recalled  these  simply  impressive 
words,  and  they  may  have  wondered 
why  the  great  Englishman  who  uttered 
them,  was  not  to  lie  with  the  great 
dead  of  England  at  Livingstone’s  side. 

It  is  not  merely  on  geographical 
science  that  Stanley  has  left  a  perma¬ 
nent  impress,  so  that,  while  civilized 
records  last,  his  name  can  no  more  be 
forgotten  than  those  of  Columbus  and 
the  Cabots,  of  Hudson  and  Bartolomeo 
Diaz.  His  life  has  had  a  lasting  effect 
upon  the  course  of  international 
politics.  The  partitioning  of  Africa, 
and  its  definite  division  into  formal 
areas  of  administration  or  infiuence, 
might  have  been  delayed  for  many 
decades  but  for  his  sudden  and  start¬ 
ling  revelation  of  the  interior  of  the 
continent.  He  initiated,  unconsciously, 
no  doubt,  and  involuntarily,  the 
“scramble  for  Africa”  in  which  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy, 
Belgium,  and  Portugal  have  taken  part. 
The  opening  up  of  the  Congo  region, 
by  his  two  great  expeditions  of  1874 
and  1879,  precipitated  a  result  which 
may  have  been  ultimately  inevitable, 
but  would  perhaps  have  been  long  de¬ 
layed  without  his  quickening  touch. 
The  political  map  of  Africa  as  it  now 
appears,  and  fs  likely  to  appear  for 
many  generations  to  come,  was  not  the 
work  of  Stanley;  but  without  Stanley 
it  would  not  have  assumed  its  present 
shape.  His  place  is  among  those  who 
have  set  the  landmarks  of  nations  and 
moulded  their  destinies. 

Perhaps  not  many  of  these  things 
were  revealed  to  him,  when  he  stood 
by  Livingstone’s  grave,  and  resolved  to 
carry  on  the  dead  explorer’s  work.  But 
he  bad  found  bis  mission,  and  b^  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  fulfil  it  with  that  absorbing 
singleness  of  aim  and  purpose  which 
was  the  elemental  trait  of  his  charac¬ 
ter.  He  had  his  book  on  “Coomassle 
and  Magdala”  to  write,  and  he  threw 


himself  into  it  with  a  kind  of  exaspera¬ 
ted  energy,  laboring  night  and  day,  and 
finishing  the  volume  in  three  weeks, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  devote  himself  to 
the  greater  task.  Then  he  turned,  with 
fierce  eagerness,  to  the  study  of  Africa. 
He  read  all  the  best  books  that  bad 
been  written  upon  the  interior  of  the 
continent,  to  the  number,  as  be  has 
said,  of  a  hundred  and  thirty;  be  made 
himself  familiar  with  the  explorations 
of  his  predecessors;  he  filled  in  the 
laeunoe  of  his  knowledge,  and  learnt 
something  of  astronomy,  zoology,  car¬ 
tography,  physical  geography,  and  sur¬ 
veying.  His  keen,  shrewd  brain  as¬ 
similated  easily,  and  his  tenacious 
memory  held  what  it  needed. 

It  was  wonderful  how  much  he  knew, 
not  of  men  only  and  of  the  world,  but 
of  books,  and  of  the  results  of  thought, 
and  science  and  research.  One  of  the 
foolish  notions,  which  possessed  some 
of  our  geographical  pundits,  was  that 
Stanley  was  only  a  rough,  hasty,  rule- 
of-thumb  traveller,  brave,  no  doubt,  and 
resourceful,  but  without  any  true 
scientific  feeling.  This  was  a  complete 
misconception.  Of  education,  in  the 
accepted  sense,  of  course  he  had  next 
to  none.  All  his  regular  teaching  was 
received  at  a  Welsh  village  school,  and 
he  was  a  cabin-boy  on  shipboard  be¬ 
fore  he  was  fifteen.  Nevertheless,  he 
contrived,  in  the  course  of  his  crowded 
and  chequered  life,  to  get  through  a 
vast  amount  of  reading.  He  was  al¬ 
ways  immersed  in  books,  when  he  was 
not  engaged  in  some  active  occupation; 
and  he  took  a  selection  from  the  best 
literature  of  the  world  with  him 
when  he  crossed  Africa,  When  you 
conversed  with  him,  at  least  in  his 
later  years,  you  easily  discovered  that 
he  bad  a  firm  grasp  of  the  general  se¬ 
quence  of  European  and  Oriental  his¬ 
tory,  and  a  considerable  insight  into 
modem  ethnological  and  archaeological 
learning.  He  had  formed  independent 
and  original  ideas  of  bis  own  on  these 
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subjects;  and  when  be  talked,  as  be 
sometimes  would,  of  tbe  Sabaeans  and 
tbe  Pboenlclans,  and  tbe  early  Arab 
voyagers,  you  saw  that  to  tbe  rapid  ob¬ 
servation  of  tbe  man  of  action  be 
added  much  of  tbe  systematizing  and 
deductive  faculty  of  tbe  scholar.  He 
possessed  tbe  instinct  of  arrangement, 
wbicb  Is  tbe  foundation  of  all  true 
scbolarsbip,  and  perhaps  of  all  great 
practical  achievement  as  well. 

His  intellectual  power  was,  I  think, 
seldom  appreciated  at  its  true  value. 
Its  full  measure  is  not  given  in  bis 
books,  in  spite  of  their  vigorous  style, 
their  dramatic  method  of  narration, 
and  their  brilliant  pictorial  passages; 
but  nearly  everything  he  wrote  was  In 
the  nature  of  rather  hurried  journal¬ 
ism,  the  main  object  of  which  was  to 
explain  what  had  happened,  or  to  de¬ 
scribe  what  had  been  seen.  Not  in 
these  graphic  volumes,  but  in  the 
achievements  which  gave  rise  to  them, 
is  Stanley’s  mental  capacity  made 
manifest.  He  was  not  only  a  born 
commander,  prompt,  daring,  undaunted, 
irresistible,  but  also  a  great  adminis¬ 
trator,  a  great  practical  thinker.  He 
thought  out  his  problems  with  slow, 
thorough  patience,  examined  every  as¬ 
pect  of  them,  and  considered  all  the 
possible  alternatives,  so  that  when  the 
time  came  for  action  he  knew  what  to 
do,  and  had  no  need  to  hesitate.  His 
fiery,  sudden  deeds  were  more  often 
the  result  of  a  long  process  of  thought 
than  of  a  rapid  inspiration.  The  New 
York  correspondent  of  the  “Times,” 
who  knew  him  well,  tells  an  illustra¬ 
tive  story:— 

He  and  his  whole  party  had  em¬ 
barked  on  Lake  Tanganyika,  knowing 
that  the  banks  were  peopled,  some 
with  friendly,  some  with  hostile  tribes. 
His  canoes  moved  on  at  a  respectful 
distance  from  the  nearest  shore. 
Sometimes  the  friendly  people  came 
off  to  sell  their  boat-loads  of  vegeta¬ 
bles  and  fruit.  “But  suppose  they 


were  not  friendly,”  said  Stanley  to 
himself,  “then  what?”  So  one  day 
there  approached  a  fieet  of  canoes, 
with  all  the  usual  signs  of  friendly 
commerce.  They  were  piled  high  with 
bananas.  I  thought  [said  Stanley] 
they  had  a  large  supply,  and  the  boats 
were  deep  in  the  water;  still,  there 
was  nothing  that  looked  really  suspi¬ 
cious.  There  were  just  men  enough 
to  paddle  the  canoes;  no  more.  I  let 
them  come  close,  but  I  kept  my  eye 
on  them  and  my  hand  on  the  trigger 
of  my  elephant  gun.  They  were  but 
a  few  yards  off  when  I  saw  a  heap 
of  bananas  stir.  il  fired  instantly, 
and  instantly  the  water  was  black 
with  hundreds  of  armed  black  men 
who  had  been  hidden  beneath  the  ba¬ 
nana  heaps.  I  do  not  think  many  of 
them  got  ashore.  If  I  had  stopped  to 
think  they  would  have  been  aboard  of 
us,  and  it  is  we  who  should  not  have 
got  ashore.  But  I  had  done  my  think¬ 
ing  before  they  came  near.’ 

I  remember  once  asking  him  what  he 
would  have  done  if  he  had  been  in 
Emin  Pasha’s  place  on  that  last  fatal 
day  when  the  emissaries  of  the  slavers 
came  into  his  tent.  “I  should  not  have 
allowed  myself  to  be  slaughtered  like 
that,”  said  Stanley;  “I  should  have 
thought  it  all  out  beforehand,  and  I 
think  I  should  have  known  very  well 
what  the  ruffians  meant  the  moment 
I  set  eyes  upon  them.  I  might  have 
been  killed,  but  not,”  he  added,  grimly, 
“by  those  men,  for  I  should  have  killed 
them  first.” 

Similarly  he  spoke  of  Gordon’s  end. 
“If,”  he  said,  “I  had  been  sent  to  get 
tbe  Khartum  garrison  away,  I  should 
have  thought  of  that  and  nothing  else; 
I  should  have  calculated  tbe  chances, 
made  out  exactly  what  resistance  I 
would  have  to  encounter,  and  how  it 
could  be  overcome,  and  laid  all  my 
plans  with  tbe  single  object  of  accom¬ 
plishing  my  purpose.”  I  believe, 
though  he  did  not  say  so,  that  be¬ 
thought  the  retreat  could  have  been  ef- 

1  ‘'Tbe  Times,"  May  S6,  1904. 
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fected,  or  the  town  held,  till  the  relief  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  the  conversion  of 


column  arrived,  if  proper  measures 
had  been  taken,  and  the  one  definite 
aim  had  been  kept  steadily  In  view  all 
the  time.  That  was  his  own  principle 
of  action.  When  he  had  an  object  to 
fulfil,  a  commission  to  carry  out,  he 
could  think  of  nothing  else  till  the  work 
was  done.  Difilculties,  toll,  hardships, 
sacrifices  of  all  kinds,  of  time,  of  men, 
of  money,  were  only  Incidents  in  the 
Journey  that  led  to  a  goal,  to  be 
reached  If  human  endeavor  could  gain 
it.  “No  honor,”  he  wrote,  “no  reward, 
however  great,  can  be  equal  to  the  sub¬ 
tle  satisfaction  that  a  man  feels  when 
be  can  point  to  bis  work  and  say:  ‘See, 
now,  the  task  I  promised  you  to  per¬ 
form  with  all  loyalty  and  honesty,  with 
might  and  main,  to  the  utmost  of  my 
ability  is  to-day  finished.’  ”  This  was 
the  prime  article  in  Stanley’s  confes¬ 
sion  of  faith— to  do  the  work  to  which 
be  bad  set  his  band,  and  in  doing  it, 
like  Tennyson’s  Ulysses,— 

To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not 
to  yield. 

Both  aspects  of  his  character,  the 
practical  and  the  Intellectual,  were  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  two  great  expeditions  of 
1874  and  1879.  The  crossing  of  Africa, 
which  began  in  the  first  year,  was  a 
marvellous  performance  in  every  way. 
Its  results  were  Immense,  for  it  was 
the  true  opening  of  the  equatorial 
region,  and  added  more  to  geographical 
knowledge  than  any  enterprise  of  the 
kind  in  the  nineteenth  century,  or  per¬ 
haps  in  any  century.  Great  conquer¬ 
ors  at  the  head  of  an  army— an  Alex¬ 
ander  or  a  Genghis  Khan- may  have 
done  as  much;  but  no  single  individual 
revolutionized  so  large  a  tract  of  the 
earth’s  surface,  with  only  a  handful  of 
armed  men  and  a  slender  column  of 
camp  followers  and  attendants.  Won¬ 
derful,  indeed,  was  the  tour  of  the 
great  lakes,  the  circumnavigation  of 


King  Mtesa  of  Uganda,  the  unveiling 
of  the  fertile,  semi-civilized  country, 
islanded  for  centuries  in  the  ocean  of 
African  barbarism,  which  is  now  a 
British  Protectorate  linked  up  with 
Charing  Cross  by  rail  and  steamer. 
But  the  toilsome  journey  up  from  the 
East  Coast  was  nothing  to  that  which 
followed,  when  the  party  left  Uganda 
and  turned  their  faces  to  the  Congo, 
resolved  to  follow  the  great  river  down 
to  the  sea.  The  story  of  how  Stanley 
decided  to  baflSe  fate,  and  rely  upon  his 
own  Intuition  and  determination,  has 
often  been  told.*  It  was  in  the  hut  at 
Nyangwe  that  Stanley,  with  the  last 
of  his  white  companions,  Frank  Po- 
cock,  was  debating  whether  to  go 
north,  along  the  course  of  the  Lualaba, 
or  south  towards  Katanga  and  the 
country  already  explored  by  Living¬ 
stone. 

“I  say.  Sir,”  said  Frank,  “let  us  toss 
up;  best  two  out  of  three  to  decide  it.” 
“Toss  away,”  said  Stanley;  “here  is  a 
rupee.  Heads  for  the  north  and  the 
Lualaba;  tails  for  the  south  and  Ka¬ 
tanga.”  Frank  stood  up,  his  face 
beaming.  He  tossed  the  rupee  high 
up.  The  coin  dropped.  “What  is  it?” 
I  ask.  “Tails,  Sir,”  said  Frank,  with 
a  face  expressive  of  strong  disapprov¬ 
al.  “Toss  again.”  He  tossed  again, 
and  “tails”  was  again  announced— and 
six  times  running  “tails”  won.  We 
then  tried  straws— the  short  straws  for 
the  south,  the  long  straws  for  the 
river  Lualaba— and  again  we  were  dis¬ 
appointed,  for  Frank  persisted  in 
drawing  out  the  short  straws,  and  in 
leaving  the  long  straws  in  my  hands. 

Many  men  might  have  accepted  this 
as  the  verdict  of  Providence;  but  that 
was  not  Stanley’s  way.  He  had  a 
strong  belief  in  destiny,  but  he  pre¬ 
ferred  to  put  his  own  Interpretation 
upon  its  decrees.  So,  in  spite  of  the 

•  It  was  first  told  by  Stanley  himself  in 
“Through  the  Dark  Continent.” 
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straws  and  coins,  be  struck  nortb,  and 
traced  tbe  Lualaba  to  the  Congo  and 
the  Congo  to  tbe  sea.  His  gifts  of 
leadership  were  at  tbeir  highest  in  this 
memorable  march,  from  tbe  time  that 
he  left  Nyangwe,  In  November  1876,  to 
his  arrival  at  Boma,  near  tbe  Congo 
estuary,  in  August  1877.  He  had  to  be 
everything  by  turn  in  this  space  of  ten 
eventful  months— strategist,  tactician, 
geographer,  medical  superintendent, 
trader,  and  diplomatist.  There  were 
impracticable  native  chiefs  to  be  concil¬ 
iated,  the  devious  designs  of  that  for¬ 
midable  Arab  potentate,  Tippoo  Tib,  to 
be  penetrated  and  countered,  inexora¬ 
bly  hostile  savages  to  be  beaten  off  by 
hard  fighting.  Tbe  expedition  arrived 
at  Boma,  a  remnant  of  toilworn  men, 
weakened  by  disease,  and  very  nearly 
at  the  point  of  starvation.  Stanley’s 
white  companions  had  perished,  and 
his  native  contingent  had  suffered 
heavily;  but  the  allotted  task  was  ac¬ 
complished,  and  the  silent  pledge,  reg¬ 
istered  by  Ldvlngstone’s  grave,  had 
been  fulfilled. 

It  was  this  famous  journey— the  most 
remarkable,  if  judged  by  Its  results,  in 
the  whole  history  of  African  travel— 
which  placed  Stanley’s  reputation  as  a 
leader  and  discoverer  on  tbe  highest 
pinnacle.  It  was  not  an  unassailed 
reputation.  Much  was  said  about  his 
high-handed  methods,  and  many  good 
people  in  England,  those 

Good  people  who  sit  still  in  ea.sy 
chairs. 

And  damn  the  general  world  for 
standing  up, 

chose  to  regard  him  as  a  sort  of 
filibuster.  They  contrasted  his  methods 
with  those  of  some  of  his  predecessors 
and  contemporaries,  who  had  con¬ 
trived  to  spend  years  in  Africa  without 
fighting  and  bloodshed;  but  they  did 
not  allow  for  the  difference  in  the  con¬ 
ditions.  Most  of  the  other  travellers 
had  been  the  sport  of  circumstances. 


They  had  wandered  from  place  to 
place,  turned  from  tbeir  course  again 
and  again  by  hostile  tribes  and  churlish 
chiefs.  They  found  out  a  great  deal, 
but  not,  as  a  rule,  that  which  they 
came  to  find.  Their  discoveries  were 
largely  accidental;  even  Livingstone 
was  constantly  defiected  from  his 
route,  and  was  unable  to  pursue  to  its 
conclusion  tbe  plan  of  tracing  tbe  cen¬ 
tral  watershed  which  he  had  set  before 
himself.  Stanley  had  a  perfectly  de¬ 
finite  purpose,  which  be  determined  to. 
carry  out;  and  he  succeeded.  His 
scheme  involved  passing  through  an. 
immense  region,  inhabited  by  a  com¬ 
paratively  numerous  population,  of  a 
higher  type  than  those  encountered 
nearer  the  coast,  more  energetic  and 
more  warlike.  As  a  rule,  he  made  bis 
way  among  them  by  bargain  and  nego¬ 
tiation;  but  sometimes  be  bad  to  fight 
or  to  turn  back,  and  he  accepted  the 
sterner  alternative.  If  he  had  refused 
to  do  so,  he  could  not  have  reached  his 
goal.  The  expedition  might  still  have 
added  enormously  to  the  sum  of 
scientific  knowledge,  but  in  tbe 
achievement  of  its  ultimate  and  clearly 
conceived  object  it  would  have  been  a 
failure.  Stanley  did  not  mean  that  it 
should  fail;  he  was  always  ready  to 
sacrifice  himself,  and  when  necessary 
he  was  prepared,  as  great  men  who  do. 
great  deeds  must  be,  to  sacrifice  others. 
But  there  was  never  the  smallest 
justification  for  representing  him  as  a 
ruthless,  iron-handed  kind  of  privateer 
on  land,  who  used  tbe  scourge  and  tbe 
bullet  with  callous  recklessness.  There 
was  nothing  reckless  about  Stanley,  ex¬ 
cept,  at  times,  his  speech.  In  action  he 
was  swift  and  bold,  but  not  careless. 

To  infilct  superfiuous  suffering,  to. 
shoot  and  slay  without  thinking  of  the 
consequences— this  was  utterly  alien  to 
his  systematic,  calculating  methods. 
He  would  do  it,  if  there  seemed  no 
other  means  of  gaining  tbe  end,  as  a 
general  would  order  a  column  to  de- 
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struction  to  save  his  army  and  win  a 
victory.  But  he  was  essentially  a  hu¬ 
mane  man,  masterful  and  domineering, 
and  yet  a«  fond  gentle  and  kindly,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  weak  and  suffering. 
Opposition  stiffened  the  obstinate  will 
to  resistance;  he  was  not  a  safe  per¬ 
son  to  thwart  even  in  small  matters. 
He  remembered  a  benefit,  and  he  did 
not  forget  an  injury.  It  was  said  that 
he  was  unforgiving,  and  perhaps  there 
was  something  In  the  charge.  In  his 
Intense,  self-contained  nature  wounds 
rankled  long;  and  he  had  little  of  that 
talent  for  oblivion,  which  Is  so  easily 
developed  among  comfortable  people, 
whose  emotions  and  experiences  have 
never  been  poignant  enough  to  disturb 
their  peace  of  mind. 

One  who  knew  Stanley  well,  and 
studied  him  with  an  eye  at  once  pene¬ 
trating  and  friendly,  believed  that 
through  life  he  bore  the  characteristic 
traces  of  his  Cymric  origin.  He  had 
the  Welsh  peasant’s  quickness  of  tem¬ 
per,  his  warmth  of  affection,  his  re- 
sentfulness  when  wronged,  his  pugnac¬ 
ity,  and  his  code  of  ethics  ultimately 
derived  from  John  Calvin.  Welsh 
Protestantism  Is  based  on  a  conscien¬ 
tious  study  of  the  Biblical  text.  Stan¬ 
ley  carried  bis  Bible  with  him  through 
life,  and  he  read  it  constantly;  but  I 
should  imagine  that  he  was  less  af¬ 
fected  by  the  New  Testament  than  by 
the  prophetic  and  historical  books  of 
the  Hebraic  scriptures.  He  believed 
profoundly  In  the  divine  ordering  of 
the  world,  but  he  was  equally  as¬ 
sured  that  the  Lord’s  Will  was  not  ful¬ 
filled  by  mystical  dreams  or  by  weak 
acquiescence  In  any  wrong-doing  that 
could  be  evaded  by  energetic  action. 
With  Carlyle  he  held  that  strength  is 
based  on  righteousness,  and  that  the 
strong  should  inherit  the  earth;  and  be 
saw  no  reason  why  there  should  be  any 
undue  delay  in  claiming  the  inherit¬ 
ance.  “The  White  Man’s  Burden’’ 
could  not  be  shirked,  and  should,  on 


the  contrary,  be  promptly  and  cheer¬ 
fully  shouldered: 

It  is  useless  [he  wrote]  to  blame  the 
white  race  for  moving  across  the  conti¬ 
nent  in  a  constantly  increasing  tide. 
If  we  proceed  in  that  manner  we 
shall  presently  find  ourselves  blaming 
Columbus  for  discovering  America 
and  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  for  landing 
on  Plymouth  Rock.  The  whites  have 
done  no  more  than  follow  the  law  of 
their  nature  and  being. 

He  had  his  own  Idea  about  prayer. 
A  man.  be  thought,  ought  to  lay  bis 
supplications  before  the  Throne  of  the 
Universe;  and  he  attached  great  value 
to  prayers  for  deliverance  from  danger 
and  distress.  But  the  answer  was  not 
to  be  expected  by  way  of  a  miracle. 
The  true  response  Is  in  the  effect  on  the 
suppliant  himself.  In  the  vigor  and  con¬ 
fidence  it  gives  to  bis  spirit,  and  the 
mental  exaltation  and  clearness  it  pro¬ 
duces.  That  was  Stanley’s  opinion; 
and  be  had  no  great  respect  for  the 
martyrs,  who  yielded  to  their  fate  with 
prayer,  when  they  might  have  averted 
it  by  action. 

The  crossing  of  Africa  was  Stanley’s 
premier  achievement  as  a  leader  of 
men.  The  founding  of  the  Congo  State 
revealed  him  as  a  great  administrator 
and  organizer.  It  was  a  wonderful 
piece  of  management,  a  triumph  of 
energy,  resource,  and'  hard  work.  Here 
it  was  that  Stanley  earned  the  title 
which,  I  think,  gave  him  more  satis¬ 
faction  than  the  belated  G.C.B.  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  towards  the  end  of  his 
life.  The  natives  called  him  “Bula 
Matarl,’’  which,  being  interpreted, 
means  the  breaker  of  rocks— an  appel¬ 
lation  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
brown-skinned  villagers  as  they 
watched  the  sturdy  little  explorer  toil¬ 
ing,  bare-armed,  under  the  fierce 
African  sun,  with  axe  or  hammer  In 
hand,  showing  his  laborers,  by  example 
and  precept,  how  to  make  the  road 
from  Vi  Vi  to  Isangela,  which  bridged 
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the  cataracts  of  the  lower  Congo,  and 
opened  the  way  to  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  river. 

The  founding  of  the  Congo  State  can 
be  compared  with  the  achievements  of 
the  two  other  great  enterprises  of  our 
own  time,  which  have  converted  vast 
tracts  of  primitive  African  savagery 
into  organized  States  under  civilized 
administration.  But  Stanley’s  task  was 
heavier  than  that  of  the  pioneers  of 
Rhodesia  and  the  creators  of  Nigeria. 
The  sphere  of  his  operations  was 
larger;  the  native  populations  were 
more  numerous  and  more  utterly  un¬ 
touched  by  external  induences  other 
than  those  of  the  Arab  slave- raiders; 
the  climatic  and  physical  obstacles 
were  more  severe;  he  had  foreign  oppo¬ 
sition  to  contend  with  from  without, 
and  many  dlflacultles  with  the  pedan¬ 
try,  the  obstinacy,  and  the  greed  of 
some  of  the  officials  sent  out  to  him 
by  his  employers.  Yet  in  the  short 
space  of  five  years  the  work  was  done. 
The  Congo  was  policed,  surveyed, 
placed  under  control.  A  chain  of  sta¬ 
tions  was  drawn  along  its  banks;  sys¬ 
tematic  relations  bad  been  established 
with  the  more  powerful  native  poten¬ 
tates;  an  elaborate  political  and  com¬ 
mercial  organization  had  been  es¬ 
tablished;  the  transport  difficulties  had 
been  overcome,  and  the  whole  region 
thrown  open  to  trade  under  the  com¬ 
plicated  and  careful  regulations  which 
Stanley  had  devised.  It  was  no  fault 
of  Stanley’s  if  the  work  has  been  badly 
carried  on  by  bis  successors,  and  if  the 
Congo  State,  under  a  regime  of  Bel¬ 
gian  officials,  not  always  carefully 
selected,  has  not,  so  far,  fulfilled  the 
promise  of  its  inception.  So  long  as 
Stanley  was  in  Africa  no  disaster  oc¬ 
curred;  there  was  no  plundering  of  the 
natives  and  no  savage  reprisals.  If  he 
had  been  permitted  to  remain  a  few 
years  longer,  the  advance  of  the  Congo 
State  might  have  been  more  rapid, 
particularly  if  he  could  have  been 


seconded  by  subordinates  with  a  higher 
Inherited  capacity  for  ruling  Inferior 
races  than  Belgians  could  be  expected 
to  possess.  It  was  a  cause  of  regret 
to  him,  I  believe,  that  England  did  not 
take  a  larger  share  in  this  international 
enterprise. 

But  England  for  long  Ignored  or  be¬ 
littled  the  work  that  Stanley  did.  It 
was  not  till  public  opinion,  throughout 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin  world,  had 
acclaimed  him  a  hero,  that  the  govern¬ 
ing  element  recognized  something  of 
his  greatness;  and  to  the  very  last  its 
recognition  was  guarded  and  grudging. 
One  might  have  supposed  that  his  ser¬ 
vices  would  have  been  enlisted  for  the 
Empire  in  1884  when  he  came  back 
from  the  Congo.  He  was  in  the  prime 
of  life,  he  was  full  of  vigor,  he  had 
proved  his  capacity  as  a  leader,  a  ruler, 
and  a  governor,  who  had  few  living 
equals.  One  thinks  that  employment 
worthy  of  his  powers  should  have  been 
pressed  upon  him.  But  the  country 
which  left  Burton  to  eat  out  his  fiery 
heart  in  a  second-rate  consulship,  and 
never  seemed  to  know  what  to  do  with 
Gordon,  could  not  find  a  suitable  post 
for  Stanley.  I  do  not  Imagine  he 
sought  anything  of  the  kind;  but  it 
seems  strange  that  It  was  not  offered, 
and  on  such  terms  that  he  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  refuse.  If  he  had 
been  entrusted  with  some  worthy  Im¬ 
perial  commission,  he  might  have  been 
saved  from  the  fourth,  and  least  for¬ 
tunate,  of  his  Journeys  into  the  interior 
of  Africa.  Nothing  that  Stanley  ever 
did  spoke  more  loudly  for  his  courage, 
his  resourcefulness,  and  his  heroic  en¬ 
durance,  than  the  expedition  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  Emin  Pasha.  None  but  a  man 
of  his  iron  resolution  could  have  car¬ 
ried  through  those  awful  marches  and 
counter-marches  in  the  tropical  forest 
and  along  the  banks  of  the  Aruwlmi. 
But  the  suffering  and  privations  were 
Incurred  for  an  Inadequate  object  and 
a  cause  not  clearly  understood.  Many 
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lives  were  lost,  many  brave  men,  white  may  suggest  that  the  change  was  in  the 


and  black,  perished  tragically,  to  ef¬ 
fect  the  rescue  of  a  person  who,  it  ap¬ 
peared,  'would,  on  the  whole,  have  pre¬ 
ferred  not  to  be  rescued.  The  journey 
from  the  Ocean  to  the  Nile,  and  from 
the  Nile  to  the  East  Coast,  added  much 
to  geographical  knowledge,  and  was 
the  complement  of  Stanley’s  previous 
discoveries.  But  the  cost  was  heavy, 
and  the  leader  himself  emerged  with 
his  health  seriously  impaired  by  the 
tremendous  strain  of  those  dark 
months.  Most  of  his  yohnger  com¬ 
panions  preceded  him  to  the  grave. 
Stanley  survived  Nelson,  Stairs,  and 
Parke,  as  well  as  Barttelot  and  Jame¬ 
son;  but  the  traces  of  the  journey  were 
upon  him  to  the  end,  and  no  doubt  they 
shortened  his  days. 

Those  days— that  is  to  say,  the  four¬ 
teen  years  that  were  left  to  him  after 
he  returned  to  England  in  the  spring 
of  1890— were,  however,  full  of  ac¬ 
tivity,  and,  one  may  hope,  of  content. 
No  other  great  task  of  exploration  and 
adminstration  was  tendered,  and  per¬ 
haps,  if  offered,  it  could  not  have  been 
accepted.  But  Stanley  found  plenty  of 
occupation.  He  wrote,  he  lectured, 
and  he  assisted  the  King  of  the  Bel¬ 
gians  with  advice  on  the  affairs  of  his 
Dependency.  He  was  in  Parliament 
for  five  years,  and  he  took  some  part 
in  the  discussion  of  African  questions. 
More  than  all,  he  was  married,  most 
happily  and  fortunately  married,  and 
watched  over,  and  ministered  to,  •with 
tactful  and  tender  solicitude.  The 
evening  of  that  storm-tossed  and 
strenuous  life  was  calm  and  peaceful. 
Those  who  knew  him  only  in  these 
closing  years  saw  him,  I  suppose,  at 
his  best,  with  something  of  the  former 
nervous,  self-assertive,  vitality  replaced 
by  a  mellow  and  matured  wisdom. 
Whether  there  was  much  more  than 
an  external  contrast  between  the 
Stanley  of  the  earlier,  and  the  later, 
period,  I  am  unable  to  say;  but  one 


nature  of  a  development.  Does  any 
man’s  Character  really  alter  after  the 
formative  season  of  youth  is  over? 
Traits  half-hidden  or  seldom  revealed 
in  the  fierce  stress  of  active  confiict 
and  labor  may  come  to  the  surface 
when  the  battling  days  are  done.  I 
cannot  think  that  the  serene  sagacity, 
the  gentleness,  and  the  magnanimity, 
which  one  noted  in  Stanley  in  his  last 
decade,  could  have  been  merely  the 
fruit  of  leisure  and  domestic  happiness. 
No  doubt  the  strands  were  always  in 
his  nature,  though  perhaps  not  easily 
detected  by  the  casual  eye,  so  long  as 
“the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  the 
world’’  had  to  be  kept  in  constant  exer¬ 
cise. 

In  manner  and  appearance,  and  in 
other  respects,  he  was  the  absolute 
antithesis  of  the  type  he  sometimes  rep¬ 
resented  to  the  general  imagination. 
Short  of  stature,  lean,  and  wiry,  with  a 
brown  face,  a  strong  chin,  a  square, 
Napoleonic  head,  and  noticeable  eyes 
— round,  lion-like  eyes,  watchful  and 
kindly,  that  yet  glowed  with  a  bidden 
fire— he  was  a  striking  and  attractive 
personality;  but  there  was  nothing  in 
him  to  recall  the  iron-handed,  swash¬ 
buckling,  melodramatic,  adventurer, 
such  as  the  pioneers  of  new  countries 
are  often  supposed  to  be.  The  bravest 
of  the  brave,  a  very  Ney  or  Murat 
among  travellers,  one  knew  that  he 
was;  but  bis  courage,  one  could  see, 
was  not  of  the  unthinking,  inconse¬ 
quent  variety  that  would  court  danger 
for  its  own  sake,  without  regard  to  life 
and  suffering.  What  struck  one  most 
was  that  “high  seriousness,’’  which 
often  belongs  to  men,  who  have  played 
a  great  part  in  great  events,  and  have 
been  long  in  close  contact  with  the 
sterner  reality  of  things.  His  tem¬ 
perament  was  intense  rather  than  pas¬ 
sionate,  in  spite  of  the  outbursts  of 
quick  anger,  which  marked  him,  in  his 
fighting  period,  when  he  was  crossed 
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or  wronged.  Much,  far  too  much,  was 
made  of  his  “indiscretions”  of  lan¬ 
guage— as  if  strong  men  are  not  al¬ 
ways  indiscreet!  It  is  only  the  weak¬ 
lings  who  make  no  mistakes,  who  are 
for  ever  decorous  and  prudent.  Stan¬ 
ley  had  a  ready,  fluent  pen,  a  gift  of 
dramatic  speech,  and  a  keen  sense  of 
injustice.  If  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw, 
a  wrong  done,  he  was  apt  to  “let  him¬ 
self  go,”  without  much  thought  of  the 
consequences.  When  he  met  Living¬ 
stone  at  Ujiji  he  found  the  Doctor 
bitterly  aggrieved  at  the  behavior  of 
the  British  consular  authorities  at 
Zanzibar.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
the  old  missionary  was  mistaken,  and 
that  Dr.  Kirk’s  callous  neglect  existed 
chiefly  in  his  imagination.  Stanley, 
however,  thoroughly  believed  in  the 
story.  He  came  back  to  England,  burn¬ 
ing  with  indignation,  and  angrily  de¬ 
termined  to  expose  the  peccant  consul. 
Hence  arose  an  embittered  controversy, 
which,  for  a  time,  gave  the  explorer 
a  bad  name  with  all  that  is  genteel 
and  smooth-spoken  in  English  society. 
It  would  have  been  far  easier,  and 
much  more  politic,  to  have  forgotten 
the  Doctor’s  real  or  imaginary  wrongs, 
and  to  have  said  pleasant  things  about 
everybody,  or  at  least  about  everybody 
likely  to  have  powerful  friends  and  In¬ 
fluential  relatives. 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  his 
early  quarrel  with  the  Royal  Geograph¬ 
ical  Society.  He  did  not  And  It  easy 
to  forgive  that  distinguished  body, 
when  it  slgnlfled  Its  desire  to  make 
amends  for  the  coldness,  with  which 
it  had  flrst  treated  him,  and  for  the 
ungenerous  aspersions,  which  some  of 
its  members  had  cast  upon  his  fame. 
They  gave  him  a  dinner,  and  made 
flattering  speeches  about  the  man  who 
had  succeeded.  Lord  Houghton  was 
in  the  Chair,  and  it  was  Lord  Hough¬ 
ton,  according  to  the  competent  au¬ 
thority  already  mentioned,*  who  was  re- 
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ferred  to  in  the  speech  which  Stanley 
made  at  a  Press  dinner  in  New  York: 

Gentlemen  [he  said],  I  thank  you 
for  your  reception.  You  have  always 
been  kind  to  me.  When  I  flrst  went 
to  Africa  you  gave  me  words  of  en¬ 
couragement.  At  that  time  I  met  a 
noble  English  lord  who  was  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  I 
was  Introduced  to  him  as  the  man 
who  was  going  to  hunt  for  Dr.  Living¬ 
stone.  He  stared  at  me  condescend¬ 
ingly. 

When  I  returned  from  Africa,  hav¬ 
ing  found  Dr.  Livingstone,  you  were 
kind  enough  to  say  very  pleasant 
things  about  me,  and  I  met  my  Eng¬ 
lish  friend  again,  and  he  relaxed  and 
gave  me  one  Anger. 

Again  I  went  to  Africa,  and  you 
gave  me  words  of  encouragement,  and 
my  English  friend  gave  me  two  fin¬ 
gers.  I  have  just  returned,  gentlemen, 
and  you  have  been  more  kind  than 
ever.  Once  more  I  met  the  noble  Eng¬ 
lishman,  and  this  time  he  actually 
gave  me  his  whole  hand.  Gentlemen, 
between  that  flrst  patronizing  bow 
and  that  handshake  lies  practically 
the  history  of  my  whole  life. 

But  the  whole  hand  was  extended;  and 
it  surprised  many  Englishmen  that  it 
was  not  Instantly  and  warmly  grasped. 
“Sorry  for  it,”  as  we  know  from  Thack¬ 
eray,  “Is  all  a  gentleman  can  say.”  It 
is  a  tradition— on  the  whole  a  pleasant, 
sporting,  public-school  kind  of  tradi¬ 
tion— that  a  full  apology,  frankly  of¬ 
fered,  can  atone  for  anything,  and 
must  be  promptly  accepted.  But  Stan¬ 
ley  had  not  been  at  an  English  public 
school,  and  he  did  not  quite  under¬ 
stand  the  rules  of  the  game.  He  could 
not  let  bygones  be  bygones  without  a 
murmur  of  reproach,  or  forget  that 
some  of  the  people,  who  were  now  so 
civil,  had  sneered  at  him  as  a  mounte¬ 
bank  adventurer,  had  discredited  his 
discoveries,  disbelieved  his  statements, 
and  had  even  suggested  that  the  whole 
story  of  the  finding  of  Livingstone 
was  a  fabrication.  All  this  was  now 
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acknowledged  to  be  a  mistake,  and 
Stanley’s  critics,  eupeptic  and  at  ease, 
many  of  whom  had  never  had  any 
greater  hardship  to  endure  in  their 
lives  than  a  badly  cooked  dinner,  were 
quite  ready  to  ignore  the  past,  and  to 
be  good-natured  and  genial.  It  w’as 
thought  to  be  ungracious  of  Stanley 
that  he  would  not  make  up  the  quarrel, 
until  he  had  vindicated  his  own  part 
in  it  by  a  bitter  recital  of  his  griev¬ 
ances.  But  men  who  feel  Intensely, 
who  have  suffered  deeply  under  un¬ 
merited  injuries,  and  who  have  Stan¬ 
ley’s  defiant  sense  of  justice,  are  not 
always  so  tactful  and  polite  as  the  so¬ 
cial  amenities  require. 

As  it  was,  the  “indiscretions”  for 
some  years  left  a  certain  mark  upon 
Stanley’s  reputation,  and  gave  an  easy 
handle  to  the  cavillers  and  the  hyper¬ 
critical,  and  to  the  whole  tribe  of  the 
purists,  who  are  shocked  because 
revolutions  are  not  made  with  rose 
water,  or  continents  conquered  in  kid 
gloves.  Even  after  his  triumph  was 
acknowledged,  after  he  had  been 
honored  by  princes,  and  had  won  his 
■way  to  the  tardy  recognition  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  there  were 
superior  persons  to  repeat  that  he  was 
egotistical  and  inhuman.  To  his 
friends  both  charges  must  have  seemed 
absurd.  Of  personal  egotism,  of  mere 
vanity,  he  had  singularly  little.  It 
needed  a  very  obtuse  observer  to  miss 
seeing  that  he  was  by  nature  simple, 
affectionate,  and  modest,  with  a  wealth 
of  kindness  and  generosity  under  his 
mantle  of  reserve.  He  had  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  feeling  for  the  helpless,  and  the 
unfortunate— for  animals,  for  the  poor, 
and  for  the  children  of  all  races.  On 
the  march  from  Ruwenzorl,  distressed 
mothers  of  Emin’s  motley  contingent 
would  bring  their  babies  to  Stanley’s 
own  tent,  knowing  that  “Bula  Matari” 
would  have  halted  the  caravan  sooner 
than  needlessly  sacrifice  one  of  these 
quaint  brown  scraps  of  humanity.  He 


would  tell  the  story  himself;  and  after¬ 
wards,  perhaps,  he  would  describe  how 
he  made  up  the  connubial  differences 
of  some  Jangling  couple  of  half-clad 
aboriginals. 

His  full  and  varied  experiences  were 
not  easy  to  extract  from  him;  for  he 
disliked  being  “drawn,”  and  preferred  F 
to  talk  on  those  larger,  impersonal, 
questions  of  polities,  history,  ethnology, 
and  economics,  in  which  he  never 
ceased  to  be  interested.  But  his 
friends  were  sometimes  allowed  to  be 
entranced  by  some  strange  and  stirring 
episode  of  African  adventure,  told  with 
fine  dramatic  power,  and  relieved  by 
touches  of  quiet  humor.  He  was  not  a 
witty  talker;  but  he  had  a  fund  of  that 
amused  tolerance,  which  comes  of 
comprehending,  and  condoning,  the 
weaknesses  of  human  nature.  It  Is  a 
trait  which  goes  far  to  explain  his  suc¬ 
cess  in  dealing  with  native  races. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  he  was 
not  much  at  home.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  place,  physical  and  Intellectual, 
disagreed  with  him.  The  close  air  and 
the  late  hours  did  not  suit  his  health. 

“I  am  a  man,”  he  once  said  to  the 
present  writer,  “who  cannot  stand 
waste.”  The  Commons’  House  of 
Parliament,  with  its  desultory,  irregu¬ 
lar,  ways.  Its  dawdling  methods,  and 
its  interminable  outpourings  of  verbose 
oratory,  must  have  seemed  to  him  a 
gigantic  apparatus  for  frittering  away 
energy  and  time.  He  was  glad  to  es¬ 
cape  from  St.  Stephen’s  to  the  Surrey 
country  home,  in  which  he  found  much 
of  the  happiness  of  his  later  years. 

Here  he  drained,  and  trenched,  and 
built,  and  planted;  doing  everything 
with  the  same  careful  prevision,  and 
economical  adaptation  of  me.ans  to  ends, 
which  he  had  exhibited  in  greater  en¬ 
terprises.  To  go  the  round  of  his 
Improvements  with  him  was  to  gain 
some  insight  into  the  practical  side  of 
his  character. 

It  was  not  the  only,  nor  perhaps  the 
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highest  side.  There  was  another,  not 
revealed  to  the  world  at  large,  or  to 
many  persons,  and  the  time  has  scarce¬ 
ly  come  to  dwell  upon  It.  But  those 
who  caught  glimpses  Into  a  temple 
somewhat  jealously  veiled  and  guarded 
did  not  find  it  hard  to  understand  why 

The  Oonitain  Uaffailne. 


it  was  that  Stanley  had  never  failed  to 
meet  with  devoted  service  and  loyal 
attachment,  through  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  brilliant  and  adventurous  career, 
which  has  left  Its  mark  scored  deep 
upon  the  history  of  our  planet. 

Sidney  Low. 


THE  WAR  IN  THE  FAR  EAST.— I. 

THE  BLOCKING  OF  PORT  ARTHUR. 


Chinampo,  April  190 If. 

The  officer  in  command  of  the  doomed 
ship  stood  in  front  of  the  wheel  with 
bis  eyes  glued  upon  the  deepening  base 
of  black  darkness  in  front  of  him. 
The  increasing  shadow  betokened  the 
land  he  was  striving  to  make.  Ever 
and  anon  be  seized  the  night-glass, 
peered  into  the  thickness,  and  then  re¬ 
placed  the  glass  on  the  rack.  Once 
only  did  he  raise  his  right  hand  in 
signal  to  the  dim  figure  of  the  man  at 
the  wheel.  All  was  darkness.  The 
only  light  was  the  binnacle,  and  it  was 
so  cowled  with  canvas  that  the  figure 
at  the  wheel  was  bending  over  his 
work  to  keep  his  view  of  the  compass. 
The  slow  grind  of  the  half-speed  en¬ 
gines  and  the  swirl  of  displaced  water 
was  in  itself  sound  enough  to  render 
the  overpowering  feeling  of  silence  al¬ 
most  unbearable. 

Suddenly  a  great  flood  of  light  cleft 
the  darkness  ahead.  It  was  so  white 
and  clear  that  the  faces  of  the  three 
men  on  the  bridge  looked  pale  and 
death-like.  The  man  at  the  wheel 
winced  with  the  stroke— it  was  literal¬ 
ly  a  stroke  of  light;  but  the  officer  only 
moved  his  hand.  The  enemy  had  de¬ 
feated  their  own  ends:  they  had  shown 
him  the  passage— half  a  point  to  star¬ 
board  and  the  course  was  true.  There 
stood  the  white  stones  of  the  light¬ 


house  which  for  weeks  had  surrendered 
its  functions  to  port-bound  mariners. 

For  the  space  of  perhaps  fifteen  sec¬ 
onds  the  great  white  eye  penetrating 
the  darkness  was  fixed  full  upon  the 
boat.  Then  it  winked  Irresolutely, 
flashed  upwards,  then  down  again, 
away  to  starboard,  until  the  ellipti¬ 
cal  base  of  the  fearsome  cone 
of  light  was  well  abeam.  Then 
back  it  came  and  glared  savagely 
full  upon  the  steamer,  silently  closing 
down  upon  it.  It  looked  long  and 
steadfastly,  and  then,  as  suddenly  as  it 
had  come,  it  was  cut  off.  And  all  was 
dark  and  dreadful  again.  But  only  for 
a  second.  From  the  centre  of  the  great 
overpowering  mass  ahead  there  shot  up 
a  long  meteor-like  rocket.  Its  sinuous 
course  closed  in  a  mass  of  sparks. 
Then  it  was  as  if  the  torch  had  been 
applied  to  the  pi^ce  de  resistance  of 
some  great  firework  display.  In  a 
moment  what  was  darkness  became  a 
semicircle  of  scintillating  light.  The 
great  beam  of  the  Golden  Horn  search¬ 
light  leapt  Into  life.  It  was  supported 
by  a  score  of  lesser  searchlights  from 
the  foremasts  of  the  ships  in  harbor. 
But  there  were  other  lights— lightning 
flashes  from  the  breast  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  which  at  Intervals  the  acute 
beams  of  the  searchlights  revealed— 
flashes  which  seared  the  gloom  and 
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vanished.  Within  a  moment’s  space 
after  this  blaze  of  light  came  the  omin¬ 
ous  rattle  which  discovered  its  origin. 
The  forts  of  Port  Arthur  were  firing 
the  guns  which  at  night  are  always 
trained  upon  the  harbor  approaches. 
The  tumult  was  deafening,  as  the  great 
bare  fianks  of  the  mountains  behind 
caught  up  the  deadly  roll  of  discharg- 
•  Ing  quick-firers,  and  fiung  the  sound 
back  in  deafening  reverberations.  But 
that  was  not  the  worst  sound.  The 
hissing  rush  of  projectiles,  the  ear- 
splitting  swish  as  they  struck  the 
water  and  exploded,  or  shrieked  in 
ricochet  overhead— in  a  moment  the 
tension  bred  of  apprehensive  darkness 
had  changed  to  an  inferno  of  modern 
war. 

The  man  at  the  wheel  bent  his  head 
forward  with  the  impulse  of  a  man 
meeting  a  storm.  But  the  oflJcer  never 
moved,  except  his  directing  hand. 
The  ever  appearing  and  disappearing 
arc  of  the  searchlights  gave  him  bis 
point,  and  he  steered  directly  upon  it, 
while  the  four  men  crouching  at  the 
lifeboat  falls  and  sweating  engine- 
room  volunteers  wondered  when  the 
whistle  would  blow  which  would  call 
them  on  deck  from  the  chance  of  the 
most  awful  death  to  which  mariners 
live  exposed— death  from  the  escape  of 
disabled  boilers! 

Then  for  a  moment  from  amidst  the 
circle  of  fiashes,  low  down  on  the  port- 
bow  of  the  doomed  ship,  a  smaller 
searchlight  showed.  It  seemed  to 
break  up  from  the  very  water-level.  It 
was  the  foreligbt  of  a  destroyer.  At 
last  the  Japanese  officer  gave  evidence 
of  sensibility  to  the  Hades  which  sur¬ 
rounded  him.  He  bad  brought  bis  ship 
far  enough  into  the  passage.  The 
beam  in  front  told  him  that  the  enemy 
would  do  the  rest.  He  blew  the 
whistle  which  his  teeth  had  almost 
bitten  flat.  In  a  second  the  men 
manned  the  falls  of  the  lifeboat,  while 
the  petty  officer  responsible  for  the  ig¬ 


niting  of  the  bursting  charge  in  the 
vessel’s  hold  dropped  down  the  hatch¬ 
way  to  the  point  where  his  duty  lay. 

“Port,  hard  a-port!’’  the  officer  was 
now  fairly  gesticulating.  As  her  bead 
came  slowly  round  a  heavy  shell  hit 
her  forward.  So  great  was  the  impact 
of  this  metal  stroke  that  for  a  moment 
it  nullified  the  efforts  of  the  helm,  and 
fiung  the  officer  and  man  at  the  wheel 
from  their  feet,  while  the  men  at  the 
falls  became  a  woeful  heap  in  the  scup¬ 
pers.  Then  another  shock.  This  was 
different.  It  was  as  if  an  earthquake 
bad  struck  her:  as  if  some  great  mon¬ 
ster  of  the  deep  had  seized  her  in  its 
tentacles  and  shaken  her.  Instantane¬ 
ously  the  engines  stopped.  If  the  of¬ 
ficer  could  have  seen  them,  he  would 
have  found  that  they  were  twisted  out 
of  all  semblance  of  symmetry.  A  tor¬ 
pedo  bad  struck  her  amidships,  and  had 
brought  her  mechanical  movement  to 
a  standstill.  She  would  not  even  an¬ 
swer  her  helm.  And  in  spite  of  the 
inferno  below  an  unending  hell  of  pro¬ 
jectiles  tore  the  darkness  above. 
Again  the  whistle  sounded— three  times 
in  long  shrill  notes.  It  was  the  order 
to  take  to  the  boat.  As  the  men 
slipped  down  the  ropes  the  base  of  the 
after-mast  and  smoke-stack  were  swept 
out  of  her  by  shell-fire.  In  the  boat 
the  officer  stood  up  and  counted  bis 
men.  There  should  have  been  fifteen. 
One  was  missing.  “It  is  the  petty 
officer  in  the  hold!’’  the  word  was 
passed  along.  In  a  moment  the  officer 
had  swung  himself  up  to  the  deck 
again;  and  as  the  boat’s  crew  waited, 
the  man  with  the  boat-hook  could  feel 
the  Inches  sinking,  as  the  ship  they 
were  deserting  settled.  Then  a  three- 
inch  shell  took  the  boat-hook  out  of  his 
band,  and,  to  save  her  from  drifting, 
be  bad  to  jump  up  and  hold  on  him¬ 
self.  Again  the  light  of  the  destroyer 
was  on  them,  and  the  quick-firing  pro¬ 
jectiles  clanged  and  hissed  against  the 
vessel’s  iron  sides  with  the  tumult  and 
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continuity  of  hammers  in  iron-foundry 
works. 

The  oflicer  was  at  the  rail  again. 

Had  the  petty  officer  returned?  No! 
The  officer  disappeared  back  to  the 
hold.  A  giant  hissing  from  the  engine- 
room  told  him  that  the  water  would 
soon  reach  the  boilers.  It  was  hope¬ 
less.  The  petty  officer  must  have  been 
killed  by  the  explosion  of  the  Russian 
torpedo.  The  officer  was  on  deck  again. 
The  ship  was  listing  heavily.  He 
shouted  to  his  men  In  the  boat,  now 
hanging  on  in  momentary  terror  of  be¬ 
ing  engulfed  in  the  wash  of  the  sink¬ 
ing  ship.  His  foot  was  on  the  rail, 
when  the  destroyer  reopened  with  Its 
quick-firer.  A  shell  took  him  in  the 
neck  and  shoulder,  and,  bursting  on 
Impact,  carried  this  brave  man’s  head 
and  brains  away  with  it.  His  headless 


trunk  fell  forward  amongst  his  anxious 
men  struggling  to  keep  the  boat  on. 
For  a  moment  they  did  not  know  that 
he  was  dead.  He  was  aboard.  They 
pushed  off  and  gave  a  cheer  as  they 
handled  the  oars.  Then  they  dis¬ 
covered  that  it  was  the  warm  thick 
life’s-blood  of  their  chief  and  not  the 
spume  of  the  sea  which  had  made  them 
so  wet  in  the  darkness.  They  were 
three  lengths  away  when  the  water 
reached  the  boilers.  A  rush  of  steam,  a 
report  that  dwarfed  the  raging 
gun-fire,  and  the  Fukui  Maru  rolled 
over  and  settled  just  in  the  place  which 
her  officer,  Commander  Hlrose  of  the 
Imperial  Japanese  navy,  had  chosen. 
And  three  other  tragedies  similar  to 
this  were  taking  place  In  the  narrow 
channel  of  Port  Arthur’s  harbor  en¬ 
trance  this  very  night. 


A  GLIMPSE  AT 

Nagasaki,  April  190^. 

The  rear-admiral  and  his  fiag-captain 
had  been  on  the  bridge  the  whole  night. 
It  was  miserable  weather:  the  wind 
had  veered  round  towards  the  north, 
and  in  spite  of  the  promise  of  spring 
which  the  last  fortnight  had  given,  the 
sleet  from  the  squalls  was  as  icy  as 
that  of  a  mid-winter  blizzard.  Every 
quarter  of  an  hour  the  navigating 
lieutenant  made  his  way  up  to  the 
bridge  to  apprise  the  admiral  of  the 
position  of  the  squadron.  Half  an 
hour  ago  the  first  signs  of  approaching 
dawn  had  cut  into  the  gloom  in  the 
east,  but  the  squalls  had  rolled  up 
again  and  practically  nullified  the  first 
efforts  of  awakening  day,— so  much  so 
that  it  was  practically  impossible  to 
make  out  even  the  outline  of  the  vessel 
following  the  fiag-ship,  although  it  was 
only  two  cable-lengths  astern.  For  one 
moment  the  navigating  lieutenant 
turned  on  the  little  reading-lamp  on  the 
bridge,  which  gave  sufficient  shrouded 


THE  “BATAN.” 

light  to  enable  the  admiral  to  read  the 
markings  on  the  chart.  The  admiral 
glanced  at  the  pencil-marks,  then 
looked  at  the  clock.  He  nodded  his 
head,  with  the  single  remark,  “We  are 
in  the  right  place’’;  in  a  moment  the 
little  light  was  turned  out  again  and 
all  was  darkness.  The  three  men 
peered  anxiously  into  the  murky  dark¬ 
ness  on  the  port  beam,— the  haze  of 
the  driving  rain-storm  was  still  very 
thick.  Something  seemed  to  catch  the 
navigating  lieutenant’s  ear,  for  he  left 
the  senior  officers  and  made  his  way 
across  the  bridge  to  the  starboard  rail; 
for  two  minutes  he  remained  motion¬ 
less,  the  pose  of  his  body  indicating 
rapt  attention.  He  seemed  satisfied, 
for  on  moving  back  to  the  others  he 
whispered  something  in  the  admiral’s 
ear,  then  all  three  officers  went  over 
to  the  starboard  rail.  There  was  no 
doubt  about  it  now.  The  wind  which 
had  brought  the  squall  dropped  as  sud¬ 
denly  as  it  had  risen,  and  the  low 
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muffled  murmur  which  heralds  firing  at 
sea  could  be  distinctly  heard  above  the 
wash  that  the  vessel  made,  as  she 
drove  her  way  through  the  water. 

The  squall  had  passed,  and  almost 
immediately  the  increased  vigor  of  re¬ 
turning  day  forced  itself  superior  to 
the  shadows  of  the  fast  vanishing 
night.  What  had  been  black  now  be¬ 
came  the  dull  gray  of  a  humid  mid¬ 
ocean  morning.  The  great  mysterious 
shadows  of  the  ships  astern  picked 
themselves  out  from  the  surrounding 
mists,  while  even  the  low  hulls  of  the 
wicked-looking  little  torpedo  craft,  on 
either  fiank,  began  to  show  as  indis¬ 
tinct  masses  against  the  false  horizon. 
As  day  dawned  the  sound  of  firing 
seemed  to  increase.  Now  it  was  quite 
distinct— a  rattle  of  quick-firers  burn¬ 
ing  ammunition  in  deadly  earnest.  The 
torpedo  craft  had  got  It  now,  for  sud¬ 
denly  the  three  Indistinct  blotches 
which  betokened  the  vessels  on  the 
starboard  beam  put  up  their  helms  and 
disappeared  into  the  mist.  It  was  too 
thick  yet  to  make  a  fiag-signal,  so  the 
admiral  stood  on  his  course.  As  one 
looked  down  from  the  bridge  it  seemed 
that  the  fiag-ship  was  some  ghostly 
death-ship.  Everything  was  lean  and 
gaunt  and  silent;  there  was  no  move¬ 
ment,  save  where  the  rain-wash 
trickled  over  into  the  scuppers;  few 
men  could  be  seen,  and  of  these  each 
stood  motionless  to  his  quarters.  It 
was  a  depressing  sight  There  is  prob¬ 
ably  nothing  in  this  world  so  impres¬ 
sive  as  the  appearance  of  the  modern 
war-ship  fined  down  to  the  actual 
requisites  of  slaughter  as  she  appears 
from  the  bridge  on  a  cold  gray  morn¬ 
ing,  with  offlcers  and  crew  strained  by 
waiting  for  that  moment  in  which  the 
vessel  shall  commence  to  put  in  prac¬ 
tice  the  desperate  object  of  her  exis¬ 
tence.  If  this  strain  were  to  be  con¬ 
tinuous  it  would  be  more  than  the  most 
magnificent  nerves  in  human  nature 
could  support  Such  is  the  state  at 


dawn,  but  daybreak  generally  brings 
relief.  So  it  is  in  this  case.  The  tor¬ 
pedo-boats  had  hardly  been  absent  five 
minutes  when  they  were  back  again, 
and  the  leading  boat  steamed  in  close 
alongside  the  fiag-ship.  Six,  eight,  five 
little  fiags  fluttered  up  on  its  apology 
for  a  mast.  The  navigating  lieutenant 
had  gone  below,  but  the  signalman 
read  them  in  spite  of  the  mist:  the  ad¬ 
miral  looked  at  his  fiag-captain  and 
they  both  smiled.  The  expression  of 
the  smile  was  that  of  a  man  who  had 
played  for  a  high  stake  and  won.  The 
admiral  said  three  words,  and  the  fiag- 
captain  passed  them  on  to  the  signal¬ 
man,— up  fiuttered  the  answering  pen¬ 
nant,  and  a  second  later  the  message 
was  hoisted  beneath  it.  Other  little 
pennants  appeared  on  each  of  the 
dumpy  masts  of  the  torpedo  craft,  and 
they  disappeared  full  steam  ahead. 

It  was  now  quite  light,  and  the  mist 
very  rapidly  cleared,  disclosing  the 
squadron  of  cruisers,  line  ahead,  forg¬ 
ing  forward  at  just  sufflclent  speed  to 
keep  them  upon  their  course.  The 
senior  offlcers  of  the  fiag-ship  still 
stood  grouped  on  the  starboard  rail.  It 
was  now  broad  daylight,  and  the  wind 
changed  suddenly  to  the  west:  as  it 
changed  it  rolled  up  patches  of  the  fog, 
so  that  almost  In  the  time  that  it  would 
have  taken  to  cross  the  bridge  a  gray 
stretch  of  open  sea  was  visible  to¬ 
wards  the  north.  The  four  offlcers  on 
the  bridge  saw  a  heavy  pall  of  smoke 
at  the  same  moment,— that  tell-tale 
smoke  which  is  proof  of  cheap  coal  In 
the  stoke-hole.  The  wind  cleared  It,  as 
it  had  cleared  the  mist.  The  fiag-lleu- 
tenant  was  the  first  to  speak.  “One, 
two,  three,  four,”  he  said  as  he  counted 
the  smoke-stacks;  “that  is  the  Bayan." 

The  Russian  made  the  squadron  out 
at  the  same  moment,  for  the  black 
smudge  of  her  hull  against  the  horizon 
was  pierced  by  the  lurid  yellow  of 
burning  cordite.  There  were'  a  few 
seconds,  during  which  the  offlcers  on 
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the  bridge  became  erect  from  the  yellow  dashes,  proof  positive  that  each 
stooping  position  which  had  been  theirs  of  his  captains  had  read  his  signal.  As 
when  gazing  into  the  haze,— then  came  for  the  Bayan,  it  looked  for  all  the 
a  rushing,  swishing  sound,  the  terrify-  world  as  if  she  were  the  centre  of  a 
ing  screech  of  projectiles  in  passage  shoal  of  spouting  whales.  Great 
through  the  air.  Two  hurtled  overhead,  geysers  of  water  seemed  to  splash  al- 
while  a  third,  falling  short,  exploded  most  as  high  as  her  smoke-stacks,  and 
upon  Impact  with  the  water,  and  sent  from  the  burst  of  those  projectiles 
a  great  salt  spray  driving  across  the  which  made  their  contact  it  would 
bridge.  The  Bayan  is  a  handy  vessel;  seem  that  the  vessel  was  bound  to  be 
but  all  the  skilful  manoeuvring  in  the  destroyed.  But,  as  already  remarked, 
world  could  not  have  saved  her  if  she  she  is  a  handy  craft.  Only  a  few 
had  persevered  in  action  against  six  seconds  of  this  fearful  ordeal,  and  then 
cruisers.  But  to  get  away  there  were  her  four  funnels  seemed,  to  disappear 
just  a  few  seconds  when  she  had  to  into  one,  and  she  was  making  the  best 
show  her  broadside.  She  did  it  brave-  of  her  22-knots  speed  to  Port  Arthur, 
ly,  the  yellow  dashes  sparkling  up  and  No  Ignoble  Sight,  for  her  stern  still 
down  the  whole  length  of  her  lean  gave  evidence  of  her  sting,  and  in  rapid 
hull.  The  flag-captain  was  at  the  succession  three  great  projectiles 
speaking-tube,  and  as  the  Russian  ricochetted  high  over  the  flag-ship.  For 
turned  quiver  after  quiver  shook  the  a  moment  the  admiral  had  it  in  his 
bridge.  The  ear-splitting  reports  mind  to  make  the  signal  to  pursue; 
which  followed  showed  how  the  flag-  then  he  remembered  his  orders,  and  the 
ship  took  advantage  of  the  broader  tar-  squadron  stood  steadily  on  at  half- 
get.  Not  only  the  flag-ship,  for  the  speed.  The  wind  rolled  up  another 
signalmen  were  busy  at  the  halyards;  squall,  and  the  Bayan  was  lost  to  sight 
and  as  the  admiral  glanced  sternwards  almost  as  rapidly  as  she  had  appeared, 
he  saw  behind  him  a  flickering  line  of 
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Chinampo,  April  190^.  neath  them,  and  borne  down  by  the 
For  the  twentieth  time  that  morning  weight  of  accoutrements  and  skin 
the  column  came  to  a  halt.  It  was  just  coats,  heavy  and  saturated,  dropped 
a  repetition  of  the  same  blocks  which  to  their  knees.  Kawada  took  off  his 
bad  delayed  the  troops  since  day-  left  mitten  and  put  his  fingers  in  his 
break:  the  wind  was  too  boisterous  and  mouth  in  the  hope  that  he  might  get 
the  snow  too  heavy  for  any  one  to  back  some  little  warmth  into  the  ex- 
hear  an  order.  The  files  simply  took  tremltles.  How  different  it  all  was  to 
their  cue  from  the  flies  in  front  of  what  he  had  expected  when  he  had 
them.  As  each  particular  four  came  first  been  mobilized  in  Tokyo!  How 
to  a  standstill  the  men  turned  their  different  his  sensations  now  to  what 
backs  to  the  teeth  of  the  blizzard,  they  were  when  his  corps  had  marched 
Thus  when  his  turn  came  Private  to  the  Sbimbasi  station!  Then  he  bad 
Kawada  turned  with  them.  The  men  felt  there  was  no  hardship  in  fighting 
immediately  placed  their  rifles  be-  for  one’s  country,  it  all  seemed  so  easy 
tween  their  knees  and  did  their  best  to  and  pleasant.  He  looked  round  at  his 
resuscitate  the  circulation  in  their  three  more  Intimate  companions  in 
hands.  One  or  two  of  the  files,  recking  hardship;  their  faces  were  the  color  of 
nothing  of  the  state  of  the  ground  be-  the  parchment  of  a  drum  discolored 
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by  age  and  Ill-usage.  Some  of  them 
were  literally  green  with  cold,  and  the 
state  of  the  ground  they  were  crossing 
was  such  that  the  very  clothes  which 
were  intended  to  protect  them  seemed 
in  their  weight  and  unwieldiness  their 
worst  of  enemies.  When  they  had  de¬ 
barked  from  the  transport  the  men  had 
landed  singing.  They  had  all  sung 
patriotic  songs  as  they  marchad  into 
their  first  bivouac,  but  that  was  ten 
days  ago,  and  at  the  present  moment 
there  seemed  to  be  none  left  who  had 
the  heart  or  spirit  to  sing.  An  oflJcer 
passed  down  the  line;  he  was  riding  a 
shoddy  little  pony  which  looked  as  if 
twenty-four  hours  must  see  the  finish 
of  the  lease  of  its  life.  This  officar 
shouted  to  the  right-hand  files  that 
there  would  be  a  halt  of  half  an  hour. 
As  the  men  heard  this  they  wrapped 
the  fiap  of  their  coats  tighter  round  the 
locks  of  their  rifies  and,  just  as  they 
stood,  fiung  themselves  down  in  the 
sleet-slush.  One  of  the  more  enter¬ 
prising  of  the  group,  of  which  Kawada 
now  found  himself  the  centre,  had 
carried,  slung  to  the  end  of  his  rifie,  a 
small  perforated  tobacco-tin  containing 
an  inch  or  two  of  live  charcoal.  This 
primitive  heater  was  passed  from  hand 
to  hand,  men  even  pressing  it  against 
their  cheeks  in  the  endeavor  to  per¬ 
suade  some  artificial  heat  into  their 
systems.  Kawada  crouched  down  in 
the  snow-morass,  and  if  he  had  not 
been  a  true  Japanese,  imbued  with  the 
sense  that  whatever  service  done  as 
a  national  duty  was  a  light  service,  he 
would  have  wished— as  so  many  thou¬ 
sands,  comprising  all  known  nation¬ 
alities  of  the  world,  have  wished  be¬ 
fore  him — that  he  had  never  been  a 
soldier.  To  keep  dry  or  warm  was  out 
of  the  question,  but  by  huddling  close 
together  some  protection  was  afforded 
from  the  cutting  wind  and  a  little  col¬ 
lective  animal  heat  arrived  at.  And  so 
tired,  so  weary,  and  so  cold  were  the 
men  that  they  even,  in  spite  of  their 


bitter  situation,  dozed  off.  Kawada’s 
thoughts  turned  to  Tokyo:  he  thought 
of  the  pleasant  garden  in  Aoyama 
which,  from  all  precedent,  should  by 
now  have  begun  to  give  evidence  of 
that  spring  life  upon  which  is  founded 
the  whole  artistic  virtue  of  Japan. 
He  thought  of  the  last  evening  that  he 
had  spent  in  Shimbasi,  of  the  well- 
lighted  and  warm  rooms  of  the  fash¬ 
ionable  teahouse  and  the  delicacies  in 
fried  eels  and  rice,  of  the  bright  eyes 
of  the  peerless  Hoorji  as  she  knelt  in 
front  of  him;  in  fact,  he  thought  of.  all 
the  pleasures  of  the  luxurious  life  he 
had  left  behind  him.  And  in  compari¬ 
son  what  was  his  state  now?  Perished 
with  cold,  nauseated  with  the  taste  of 
the  glutinous  stale  rice  which  he  car¬ 
ried  in  the  little  wicker-basket  attached 
to  his  belt;  miserable  and  friendless 
save  for  his  companions  in  misfortune 
around  him,  and,  for  all  he  knew,  for¬ 
gotten,  but— and  here  the  great  heart 
of  the  Jai>anese  people  welled  up  in 
him— it  was  all  being  suffered,  all  be¬ 
ing  endured,  in  the  service  of  Japan, 
in  the  service  of  the  country  which  was 
destined,  perhaps  even  in  Kawada’s 
time,  to  be  the  greatest  Power  in  Asia, 
There  was  some  movement  ahead;  the 
men  in  the  preceding  files  were  rising 
to  their  feet;  Kawada’s  section  followed 
suit,  and  in  another  three  minutes  the 
whole  force  was  plodding  wearily  on¬ 
ward,  squelching  into  the  teeth  of  the 
northern  blizzard.  Thus  they  pushed 
on,  miserable,  weary,  and  footsore,  the 
tiny  little  advance-guard  of  the  great 
enterprise  which  Japan  had  under¬ 
taken  to  the  astonishment  of  the  world. 
Just  300  men,  battling  with  the  ad¬ 
verse  elements,  to  reach  Pingyang.  In 
front  of  them  they  had  the  might  of 
the  great  Russian  Empire  of  the  north. 
Just  300  men!  what  if  the  Russians 
should  have  been  before  them  in  this 
race  for  the  all-important  goal?  What 
could  300  men  expect  to  do  if  the  great 
army  of  Cossacks  should  already  have 
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overrun  Korea?  The  snow-clouds  ahead 
obliterated  all  that  was  in  front  of 
them;  In  fact,  at  times  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  them  to  see  the  road 
by  which  they  were  travelling.  But 
they  knew  what  they  had  behind  them: 
they  were  the  advance-guard  of  the 
army  which,  if  the  necessity  should 
arise,  would  consist  of  500,000  men;  of 
the  nation  which,  before  it  would 
acknowledge  defeat,  would  find  20 
millions  of  men  prepared  to  enter  upon 
even  a  more  desperate  enterprise  than 
that  in  which  this  little  advance-guard 
was  now  engaged.  If  Pingyang  were 
reached  in  time,  what  would  past  hard¬ 
ships  matter?  what  would  it  signify 
that  the  road  from  Hadju  to  Pingyang 
was  strewn  with  the  bodies  of  the 
weaklings  from  the  forlorn-hope? 


A  week  later  and  all  was  forgotten. 
Kawada  and  his  companions  lay  in  the 
snow  trenches  north  of  Pingyang. 
They  cooked  their  rice  themselves,  and 
were  able,  when  not  on  duty,  to  sit 
round  a  bowl  of  smouldering  charcoal 
and  watch  behind  them  the  great  black 
line  winding  its  way  through  the 
snowdrifts,  which  betokened  the  head 


of  Kuroki’s  army  as  it  marched  up  to 
take  possession  of  the  position  which 
the  forlom-hope  had  won.  And  as 
Kawada  gazed  out  across  the  miles  of 
white  in  front  of  him  he  ceased  to 
speculate  as  to  whether  Hoorjl  had 
found  another  lover:  his  only  thought 
for  the  moment  was  when  the  rifle, 
which  he  nursed  so  carefuily  under 
the  flap  of  his  fur-lined  coat,  would  be 
called  upon  to  do  its  duty.  And  that 
very  morning,  as  he  leaned  upon  the 
parapet,  far  away  in  the  north  he  made 
out  a  few  black  specks  standing  out 
in  bold  relief  against  the  snow.  He 
called  a  sergeant,  and  together  they 
examined  them  through  the  glasses. 
The  specks  were  coming  up  from  under 
a  rise.  More  and  more  appeared,  until 
at  last  they  were  able  to  count  twenty, 
and  as  they  came  nearer  the  magnify¬ 
ing-glasses  disclosed  the  tell-tale  lance- 
poles.  These  specks  were  the  first 
messengers  from  the  great  Power  of 
the  north.  They  were  the  advance- 
guard  of  six  sotnias  of  Cossacks  de¬ 
tailed  to  seize  and  hold  Pingyang. 

In  less  than  an  hour  Kawada’s  rifle 
burnt  the  first  cartridge  in  the  land 
struggle  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war. 
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Chinampo,  April  1904. 

The  Korean  fisherman  did  not  like 
his  job  in  the  least.  He  cowered  down 
beneath  the  gunwale  chattering  like 
a  maniac,  and  with  diflicuity  main¬ 
tained  his  hold  on  the  tiller  and  the 
sheet  of  the  lateen  sail.  No  one  took 
any  heed  of  his  chattering,  and  save 
that  the  naval  lieutenant  threatened 
him  occasionally  with  his  scabbard  he 
was  left  to  his  own  devices.  The 
junk’s  sails  were  well  filled,  and  as  the 
current  was  with  her  she  was  making  a 
good  eight  knots  as  she  threaded  her 
way  between  the  sand-dunes.  Ever  and 
anon  the  boat  would  be  obliged  to 
force  its  way  through  fields  of  drift- 


ice,  for  the  Yalu  had  only  just  com¬ 
menced  to  disgorge  its  winter  surface. 
But  it  was  not  the  difliculties  of  navi¬ 
gation  which  had  reduced  the  Korean 
fisherman  to  such  a  state  of  abject 
terror,— It  was  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  Impressed  by  the  boat’s  crew  of 
Japanese  sailors  from  the  scouting  gun¬ 
boat  to  take  them  up  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  None  knew  better  than  he 
that  seven  miles  of  the  course  that  he 
was  now  steering  would  take  the  boat 
right  into  the  Russian  lines.  And  bis 
chattering  at  the  moment  was  due  to 
the  uncertainty  of  thought  whether  it 
were  better  to  be  shot  at  once  with  the 
revolver  aggressively  banging  from  the 
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lieutenant’s  belt,  or  to  have  his  lease 
of  life  deferred  until  they  were  at  a 
range  from  which  the  Russian  outposts 
would  do  the  shooting.  But  the  little 
lieutenant  recked  nothing  of  this  argu¬ 
ment;  he  was  busy  disposing  of  his 
seven  men  at  the  thwarts,  and  at  the 
same  time  watching  the  sand-dunes  as 
they  raced  past  them.  Half  a  mile 
ahead  a  great  bank  jutted  out  across 
their  course;  on  the  far  side  of  this  he 
could  make  out  a  lateen  sail  similar 
to  their  own.  As  soon  as  the  fisherman 
saw  it  his  chattering  redoubled,  and 
in  the  anxiety  of  his  desire  to  com¬ 
municate  to  the  lieutenant  he  let  go 
the  sheet.  All  Japanese  objurgations 
are  polite,  and  feeling  that  he  bad 
nothing  in  his  vocabulary  to  meet  the 
case,  the  little  lieutenant  rescued  the 
sheet  with  his  right  band  and  brought 
the  boat  up  to  the  wind  again  himself, 
while  with  his  left  he  belabored  the 
steersman.  They  had  to  make  a  con¬ 
siderable  detour  before  they  could  get 
round  the  obstacle  in  front  of  them, 
but  once  they  were  clear  they  found 
that  they  were  half  a  mile  away  from 
the  junk,  the  sight  of  which  bad  so 
agitated  the  Korean.  As  a  rule.  In 
these  waters  fishermen  do  not  carry 
arms,  and  the  first  thing  the  lieutenant 
made  out,  when  he  got  a  clear  sight  of 
the  strange  craft,  was  the  glint  of  the 
morning  sun  on  rifies.  Had  a  Japanese 
boat’s  crew  ever  had  such  luck  before? 
and  the  little  officer  smiled  all  over  his 
face  as  he  communicated  the  joyful 
tidings  to  his  men— here  Indeed  was  a 
situation;  a  primitive  sea  fight  on  the 
racing  waters  of  the  Yalu.  The  Korean 
steersman  saw  the  glint  of  the  rifies 
at  the  same  moment;  the  sight  did  not 
fill  him  with  similar  enthusiasm,  and 
he  settled  all  doubt  that  had  hitherto 
possessed  him  as  to  the  safety  of  the 
mission  by  abandoning  the  tiller  and 
jumping  overboard.  For  a  moment  the 
thought  of  the  death  penalty  fiashed 
across  the  little  lieutenant’s  mind,  and 


his  hand  instinctively  closed  on  the 
butt  of  his  revolver;  but  he  had  no  use 
for  cowards,  dead  or  alive,  so  with  a 
loud  laugh  he  himself  took  the  tiller, 
and,  pulling  the  sheet  taut,  bore  down 
upon  the  Russian  junk. 

Nor  were  the  Russians  refusing.  If 
they  had  had  any  misgivings  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  Japanese  boat,  these 
were  dispelled  as  one  of  the  blue¬ 
jackets  rove  on  to  the  halyards  the  em¬ 
blem  of  the  rising  sun,  so  that  it  but¬ 
tered  out  above  the  lateen  sail.  The 
rival  commanders  must  have  given  the 
ranges  to  their  men  simultaneously,  for 
the  smack  of  the  small-bore  rifles  of 
both  parties  burst  out  together.  The 
Russians  stood  off  a  couple  of  points 
so  as  to  bring  more  rifles  to  bear.  The 
range  was  now  500  yards.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  shots  whizzed  overhead,  sang 
through  the  rigging,  ripped  tiny  holes 
in  the  sail,  and  splintered  the  planks 
of  the  forward  whaleback.  The  Japan¬ 
ese  answered  deliberately;  the  little 
lieutenant,  with  his  foot  on  the  tiller, 
the  sheet  in  his  right  hand,  and  his 
glasses  in  his  left,  directed  the  fire. 
Fifteen  minutes  of  this,  and  suddenly 
the  sail  of  the  Russian  junk  went 
aback,  round  came  her  ponderous 
prow.  She  had  had  enough.  The 
breeze  again  caught  her  great  sail,  and 
she  headed  up  with  the  tide.  The  lieu¬ 
tenant  reduced  his  firing  strength  by 
two  as  he  ordered  two  bluejackets  te 
man  the  junk’s  sweep:  himself,  he 
never  moved  either  his  foot  from  the 
tiller  or  his  hand  from  the  sheet,  even 
though  a  bullet  carried  the  glasses  out 
of  his  left  hand  and  scored  a  great  sear 
in  his  forearm:  he  was  going  to  have 
that  junk,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  The 
Russian  commander  evidently  thought 
so  too,  for  he  only  stood  upon  his  new 
course  long  enough  to  see  that  the 
smaller  vessel  was  overhauling  him, 
when  he  put  his  helm  over  and  ran  the 
boat  for  a  sandbank.  In  three  minutes 
she  was  aground,  and  her  crew  of  nine 
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soldiers  wading  to  the  shore.  This 
gave  the  Japanese  bluejackets  their  dp- 
portunity.  Up  they  Jumped  and  let 
their  magazines  do  their  best.  The 
water  round  the  Russians  became  as 
agitated  as  the  surface  of  a  pond  in  a 
hailstorm.  But  the  men  made  good 
their  passage  to  the  shore,  and,  open¬ 
ing  out,  doubled  to  the  summit  of  the 
dune.  The  lieutenant  brought  his  boat 
up  alongside  the  abandoned  junk,  and 
as  his  men  made  it  fast  they  found  in 
the  corpses  of  two  Russians  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  good  shooting;  but  they 
had  not  time  to  apprise  the  value  of 
their  capture,  for  it  was  up  and  into 
the  water  in  pursuit.  By  this  time  the 
Russians  had  taken  up  a  position  to 
prevent  a  landing,  and  as  the  blue¬ 
jackets  waded  to  the  sandbank  they  in 
their  turn  suffered  the  ordeal  of  a 
concentrated  fire.  But  they  made  the 
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Shore,  and  were  advancing  to  the  at¬ 
tack  when  suddenly  they  descried  two 
more  junks  bearing  down  upon  them 
from  round  the  end  of  the  bank.  There 
is  a  limit  to  the  odds  which  even  a 
junior  naval  lieutenant  dare  encounter, 
so  the  youth  doubied  his  men  back  and 
pushed  both  the  Junks  off;  at  least,  if 
he  could  not  complete  his  skirmish,  he 
would  carry  off  the  spoils  of  war. 
Loyally  his  men  answered  to  his  call— 
they  fixed  a  tow-line  and  manned  the 
sweeps,  but  it  was  no  good;  the  two 
junks  could  not  make  sufficient  head¬ 
way  against  the  tide,  and  he  found  the 
reinforcements  rapidly  overhauling 
him.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
cast  off,  and  then,  with  four  men  at 
the  sweeps  and  two  men  firing,  he  beat 
his  way  under  cover  of  the  first  friend¬ 
ly  sandbank. 

0. 


DANA. 

I  am  the  tender  voice  calling  “Away,” 
Whispering  between  the  beatings  of  the  heart. 
And  Inaccessible  in  dewy  eyes 
I  dwell,  and  all  unklssed  on  lovely  lips. 
Lingering  between  white  breasts  inviolate. 

And  fieetlng  ever  from  the  passionate  touch, 

I  shine  afar,  till  men  may  not  divine 
Whether  it  is  the  stars  or  the  beloved 
They  follow  with  rapt  spirit  And  I  weave 
My  spells  at  evening,  folding  with  dim  caress. 
Aerial  arms  and  twilight  dropping  hair, 

The  lonely  wanderer  by  wood  or  shore. 

Till,  filled  with  some  deep  tenderness,  he  yields. 
Feeling  in  dreams  for  the  dear  mother  heart 
He  knew,  ere  he  forsook  the  starry  way. 

And  clings  there,  pillowed  far  above  the  smoke 
And  the  dim  murmur  from  the  duns  of  men. 

1  can  enchant  the  trees  and  rocks,  and  fill 
The  dumb  brown  lips  of  earth  with  mystery. 
Make  them  reveal  or  hide  the  god.  I  breathe 
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A  deeper  pity  than  all  love,  myself 
Mother  of  all,  but  without  hands  to  heal: 

Too  vast  and  vague,  they  know  me  not.  But  yet, 

I  am  the  heartbreak  over  fallen  things. 

The  sudden  gentleness  that  stays  the  blow. 

And  I  am  in  the  kiss  that  foemen  give 
Pausing  in  battle  and  in  the  tears  that  fall 
Over  the  vanquished  foe,  and  in  the  highest. 

Among  the  Danaan  gods,  I  am  the  last 
Council  of  mercy  in  their  hearts  where  they 
Mete  justice  from  a  thousand  starry  thrones. 

A.  E. 


VASSILY  VERESTSCHAGIN:  WAR-PAINTER. 


On  the  morning  of  April  12th,  the 
Russian  dagship,  Petropavlovak,  struck 
a  mine  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor 
of  Port  Arthur,  and  foundered  in  sight 
of  her  companion  vessels  in  less  than 
two  minutes  after  the  first  explosion 
was  heard.  With  the  ill-fated  battle¬ 
ship  perished  not  only  the  intrepid 
Makaroff,  Admiral  of  the  Russian 
Fleet,  but  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
figures  in  the  whole  world  of  art,  the 
greatest  of  war-painters,  Vassily  Vas- 
silievich  Verestschagin. 

Those  who  take  up  the  sword  shall 
perish  by  it;  therefore,  the  death  of 
the  soldier  or  sailor  in  action,  however 
tragic  the  circumstances,  seems  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  accepted  order  of 
things.  But  there  is  something  pecu¬ 
liarly— almost  Ironically— calamitous  in 
the  fact  that  this  man,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  zealous  evangelists  of  peace, 
should  fall  a  victim  to  the  latest  re¬ 
finements  of  modern  warfare.  His 
fate  evokes  the  resentful  and  pathetic 
regret  we  feel  for  a  doctor  who  suc¬ 
cumbs  to  the  very  malady  against 
which  he  is  contending.  Verestschagin 
was  Indeed  like  the  surgeon  who 
handles  with  consummate  skill  the 


morbid  growth  he  loathes  and  desires 
to  exterminate.  Trained  in  habits  of 
war,  yet  without  a  soldier’s  ardor  or 
ambition,  he  was  always  prepared  to 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  convictions, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
particulars  of  his  career.  Verestscha¬ 
gin  was  born  on  October  26th,  1842, 
at  Lioubets,  in  the  Government  of 
Novgorod,  where  his  father  owned 
large  estates.  From  his  mother’s  side, 
the  artist  Inherited  Tartar  blood,  his 
great-grandmother,  a  very  beautiful 
woman,  having  been  a  native  of  the 
Caucasus.  While  still  in  the  nursery 
he  showed  a  passion  for  drawing,  and 
his  little  sketches  were  the  admiration 
of  his  parents  and  relatives,  but  the 
former  would  have  considered  it  quite 
beneath  tfie  dignity  of  their  position 
as  landowners  to  bring  up  their  son 
as  an  artist.  Following  the  traditions 
of  so  many  Novgorodlan  families  they 
sent  him  to  the  school  for  Naval 
Cadets  in  St.  Petersburg.  Here 
Verestschagin  remained  until  1860, 
when  he  passed  out  at  the  head  of  the 
list.  During  part  of  this  time  he  had 
attended  a  school  of  art  and  made  con¬ 
siderable  progress  in  drawing.  On 
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leaving  the  Naval  College  he  declared 
his  determination  to  devote  himseif  ex¬ 
clusively  to  art.  Naturally,  he  met 
with  some  opposition  from  his  parents, 
who  hoped  that  shortness  of  means 
might  bring  him  to  reason.  Verest¬ 
schagin,  however,  entered  the  Academy 
of  Arts,  where  he  stayed  about  two 
years,  and  won  a  silver  medal  for  an 
oil  painting,  “Ulysses  slaying  the 
Lovers  of  Penelope.” 

At  that  time  the  young  generation 
was  beginning  to  be  agitated  by  the 
progressive  ideas  which  were  finding 
their  way  into  Russian  literature  and 
journalism.  Protest  against  classicism 
in  art  was  already  In  the  air,  and  then, 
as  throughout  his  career,  the  liberal 
spirit  appealed  to  Verestschagln’s  tem¬ 
perament.  We  hear  of  his  reading 
many  Western  books  on  political  and 
social  questions,  including  Buckle’s 
“History  of  Civilization  in  England,” 
and  being  regarded  as  a  dangerous 
radical  in  consequence.  His  was  not 
the  nature  to  endure  for  long  the  fet¬ 
ters  of  academic  tradition,  and  in  1863, 
although  his  technical  equipment  was 
far  from  complete,  he  started  for  a 
prolonged  Journey  In  the  Caucasus. 

Verestschagin  first  visited  Tlfils, 
where,  in  order  to  maintain  himself,  he 
accepted  a  situation  as  drawing  master 
to  the  family  of  General  Kartslev, 
military  governor  of  the  district.  He 
was  also  obliged  to  teach  In  schools 
and  private  families.  “It  would  be 
difficult  to  describe  how  hard  I  worked, 
and  how  I  made  use  of  every  spare 
moment  to  fill  my  sketch-books,”  he 
said  in  later  years.  “Only  my  youth 
and  complete  Independence  prevented 
my  being  entirely  crushed  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  lessons  I  gave.”  He  succeeded 
in  making  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
sketches  from  life  and  nature,  many  of 
which  were  afterwards  reproduced  in 
a  French  publication  “Le  Tour  du 
Monde,”  with  letterpress  by  Verest¬ 
schagin  himself. 


In  1864  his  father  relented,  and  sent 
him  the  means  to  visit  Paris,  where  he 
went  direct  to  the  studio  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  painter  G6r6me.  “Who  sent 
you  to  me?”  inquired  the  Master.  “No 
one;  I  came  simply  because  I  admire 
your  work,”  replied  Verestschagin. 
G6rfime  was  impressed  by  the  young 
man’s  outdoor  sketches,  and  accepted 
him  as  a  pupil.  At  the  same  time, 
Verestschagin  entered  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts,  where  he  worked  under 
Bida,  who  was  then  engaged  upon  his 
famous  illustrations  for  the  Gospels. 
In  the  summer  of  1865,  Verestschagin 
again  visited  the  Caucasus,  and  on  his 
return,  both  G6r0me  and  Bida  were 
astonished  at  the  contents  of  his 
sketch-books.  The  latter  urged  him 
strongly  to  have  recourse  to  color,  since 
ns  a  draughtsman  his  workmanship 
was  now  almost  perfect.  “None  of  us 
can  draw  as  you  do,”  he  is  reported 
to  have  said;  and  it  is  certain  he  did 
not  disdain  to  borrow  several  Oriental 
types  from  the  sketches  of  his  pupil. 
At  this  time  Verestschagin  seems  to 
have  experienced  a  kind  of  timidity  as 
regards  color,  or  an  ascetic  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  Its  beauties.  He  worked  con¬ 
tinually  in  pencil,  and  even  bis  largest 
studies,  such  as  “DukhobortsI  at 
Prayer,”  and  “A  Procession  of  Re¬ 
ligious  Fanatics  in  Shousha,”  were 
exclusively  carried  out  in  this  medium. 
His  drawing,  somewhat  bard  and 
literal,  was  extraordinarily  accurate  In 
detail,  and  showed  a  penetrating  ob¬ 
servation  that  foreshadowed  the  great 
realist  to  come. 

Verestschagin  avoided  the  social  at¬ 
tractions  of  Paris  life.  He  led  an 
austere,  industrious  existence,  often 
working  as  much  as  sixteen  hours  a 
day.  Seeing  how  Intensely  Russian  he 
was  by  nature,  and  that  his  was  the 
art  which  develops  best  by  indepen¬ 
dent  and  unremitting  outdoor  work.  It 
is  difficult  to  understand  why  Paris 
exercised  so  great  an  attraction  fbr 
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him.  Both  G6rflme  and  Bida  were 
free  from  exaggerated  idealism;  both 
saw  life  from  a  realistic  standpoint, 
and  both  felt  and  expressed  the  beauty 
and  fascination  of  the  East  In  these 
respects  Verestschagin  found  himself 
in  sympathy  with  his  masters.  But  es¬ 
sentially  they  differed  widely.  Neither 
of  the  French  artists  shared  the  Rus¬ 
sian’s  peculiarly  democratic  attitude 
towards  life  and  art;  neither  of  them 
made  it  their  chief  aim  to  express  the 
patient  half-unconscious  suffering  of 
the  masses. 

It  was  not  merely  sureness  of  vision 
nnd  the  practised  hand  which  Verest¬ 
schagin  acquired  during  these  years  of 
apprenticeship  to  the  pencil.  His 
sketch-books,  with  their  innumerable 
studies  of  old  people,  children,  priests, 
soldiers,  and  peasants,  were  the  true 
education  of  his  perception  and  intelli¬ 
gence.  In  the  sketches  which  appeared 
in  “Le  Tour  du  Monde,”  we  can  see 
how  he  strove  to  pierce  the  surface  of 
human  nature,  to  reproduce  not  only 
the  ethnographical  but  the  individual 
characteristics  of  every  creature  he 
drew.  From  the  first  he  was  not  at¬ 
tracted  to  conventional  or  merely 
graceful  subjects.  Little  scenes,  trl- 
fiing  interests,  sentimental  inventions, 
lay  outside  his  temperament  Although 
he  reached  the  masses  through  the 
study  of  the  individual,  he  has  painted 
few  solitary  figures.  He  generally  pre¬ 
ferred  a  crowded  canvas,  being,  as  his 
friend  and  biographer,  M.  Stassov,  has 
said,  “far  greater  in  chorus  than  in 
solo.” 

The  artist  was  now  ripe  for  some 
great  independent  achievement,  and  his 
opportunity  was  at  hand.  In  1867  he 
obtained  permission  to  join  the  mili¬ 
tary  expedition  to  Central  Asia  as  a 
volunteer  on  the  Staff  of  the  Com¬ 
mander,  General  Kauffmann.  He  ac¬ 
companied  the  force  from  Orenburg  to 
Tashkent;  a  journey  which  he  de¬ 
scribed  as  “worse  than  the  galleys.” 


but  gladly  endured  for  the  sake  of  the 
novel  experiences  it  afforded  him. 
Later  on  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
defence  of  Samarkand.  After  the  first 
occupation  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Tamerlane,  the  Russian  General,  with 
ill-placed  confidence  in  the  peaceful  as¬ 
surances  of  the  Asiatic  tribes,  with¬ 
drew  most  of  his  men  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  leaving  only  a  small  number  to 
garrison  the  town.  When,  a  few  day’s 
later,  a  horde  of  Uzbecs  surrounded  the 
city  and  attempted  to  capture  it, 
Verestschagin  played  a  hero’s  part  in 
the  defence  of  the  citadel.  Hardly 
ever  absent  from  the  walls,  he  ani¬ 
mated  the  handful  of  Russian  soldiers 
by  his  cool  courage,  and  fought  side 
by  side  with  them  at  critical  moments. 
When  the  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy, 
which  lay  in  the  tropical  sunshine  at 
the  foot  of  the  citadel,  threatened  to 
breed  a  pestilence,  and  the  men  would 
not  venture  into  the  open  to  remove 
them,  it  was  Verestschagin  who  under¬ 
took  the  revolting  and  dangerous  task. 
On  his  return  to  Russia  his  services 
were  rewarded  by  the  distinguished 
Order  of  St.  George. 

In  1868  the  artist  took  part  in  or¬ 
ganizing  the  Turkestan  Exhibition  in 
St.  Petersburg.  One  room  was  set 
apart  for  his  pictures,  and  at  his  ex¬ 
press  desire  the  public  was  admitted 
free  of  charge.  These  early  paintings 
created  a  considerable  sensation,  partly 
because  the  campaign  in  Central  Asia 
was  the  topic  of  the  hour,  but  also  be¬ 
cause  Verestschagin’s  plain  and  una¬ 
dorned  representations  of  war  as  he 
had  seen  it  were  totally  different  to 
what  the  public  had  been  accustomed 
to  gaze  upon  in  The  Hermitage  and 
other  galleries.  What  had  the  realism 
of  Verestschagin  In  common  with 
those  vast  canvases  in  which  the  tri¬ 
umphs  of  Russian  arms  were  depicted 
In  a  conventional  and  decorative  style 
by  Court  painters,  who  had  never  seen 
a  field  of  battle?  Among  the  exhibits 
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ou  this  occasion  were  the  famous 
pictures,  “Before  the  Attack,”  and 
“After  the  Attack.”  On  their  first  visit 
to  the  exhibition  the  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander  II.  and  his  wife  stood  long  in 
contemplation  before  these  works.  It 
was  the  first  time  they  had  come  face 
to  face  with  the  pitiless  actualities  of 
this  “game  of  kings,”  shorn  of  all  its 
glamor  and  ofiBcialism.  On  the  closing 
of  the  exhibition,  General  Heinz,  the 
owner  of  these  pictures,  presented  them 
to  the  Emperor,  who  kept  them  ever 
after  in  his  private  apartment. 

Verestschagin’s  hatred  of  war  and 
his  determination  to  show  it  in  Its 
worst  aspect— which  happens  to  be  also 
Its  truest— proceeds  from  something 
deeper  than  the  ordinary  humanitarian 
tendency  which  has  become  more  com¬ 
mon  in  these  days.  His  Innate  sympathy 
for  the  suffering  masses  may  also  have 
had  something  to  do  with  his  attitude 
towards  war;  but  its  true  origin  lay 
deeper  still— in  his  nationality  Itself. 
The  absence  of  military  ardor  in  the 
Russian  people  as  a  whole  must  have 
struck  any  one  well  acquainted  with 
their  art  and  literature.  It  does  not 
lie  in  their  temperament  as  it  lies  in  the 
Gallic,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  or  Teutonic 
character.  The  Russians  have  no 
genuine  war-songs,  old  or  new.  Their 
Court-poets  have  celebrated  Russian 
victories  in  odes  as  bombastic  and  arti¬ 
ficial  as  the  battle-pieces  of  the  Court 
painters  in  the  Hermitage  and  the  Im¬ 
perial  Palaces.  Poushkln,  in  his  cele¬ 
brated  poem  “Poltava,”  produced  some¬ 
thing  like  a  stirring  military  epic. 
But  even  he  avoided  contemporary  his¬ 
tory,  and  gave  his  poem  the  subdued 
coloring  and  glamor  that  goes  with 
“old.  unhappy,  far-off  things,  and  bat¬ 
tles  long  ago.”  If  we  glance  at  the 
treatment  of  war  in  the  novels  of 
Tolstoi  and  other  writers,  few  in  num¬ 
ber,  who  have  dealt  with  the  subject  in 
fiction,  we  shall  not  find  It  surrounded 
by  any  halo  of  romance.  We  shall 


search  in  vain  for  a  parallel  to  such  a 
poem  as  Tennyson’s  “Charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade.”  The  spirit  of  “Jingo¬ 
ism”  is  commendably  absent  from  Rus¬ 
sian  poetry,  which  has  never  produced 
a  Campbell,  a  Dibdin,  a  Kbrner,  or  a 
Bfiranger,  and  will  never,  we  venture 
to  assert,  produce  a  Rudyard  Kipling. 
The  folk-literature  shows  the  same 
lack,  not  of  courage,  but  of  military 
enthusiasm.  Even  in  the  songs  of  the 
Cossacks,  the  most  war-like  races  of 
Russia,  it  is  the  parting  from  sweet¬ 
heart  or  wife,  the  chances  of  death  on 
the  field,  the  anticipation  of  wounds 
and  suffering,  that  are  dwelt  upon, 
rather  than  the  triumphant  return  of 
the  warrior  or  the  joy  and  exultation 
of  slaughter.  The  Russian  fights  with 
dogged  courage,  and  dies  with  fatalis¬ 
tic  resignation;  but  be  goes  to  his  fate 
open-eyed,  seeing  the  literal  truth  of 
warfare,  and  incapable  of  intoxicating 
himself  with  visions  of  glory  and  am¬ 
bition.  It  is  the  cross  upon  the  lonely 
field,  not  the  marshal’s  bdton  in  bis 
knapsack,  that  the  Russian  soldier 
keeps  before  him  as  be  marches  to  the 
front.  This  unromantic  and  literal 
view  of  war  finds  its  most  striking  ex¬ 
pression  In  Verestschagin’s  pictures. 
Probably  only  a  Russian  could  have 
seen  and  represented  it  with  such 
austere  truthfulness,  without  the  least 
temptation  to  borrow  from  the  imagi¬ 
nation  a  few  splendid  trappings 
wherewith  to  conceal  its  hideous  naked¬ 
ness. 

In  1869  Verestschagin  returned  to  the 
East,  and  crossed  the  Kirghiz  Steppes 
to  the  very  borders  of  China,  incurring 
many  risks  on  the  journey.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  Europe  in  1871,  and  settled 
in  Munich,  where  he  remained  three 
years,  engaged  upon  a  series  of  Im¬ 
portant  pictures.  During  this  period 
his  painting  underwent  a  curious  revo¬ 
lution  in  one  particular.  For  a  long 
time  Verestschagin  entirely  eschewed 
pigment  in  any  form,  and  bis  first 
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pictures  of  the  Turkestan  campaign 
were  dry  and  sombre.  Now  he  de¬ 
veloped  suudenly  into  a  brilliant  color- 
•  ist.  It  was  as  though  he  had  cast  off 
a  neutral-tinted  domino  and  revealed 
himself  in  a  dress  of  vivid  and  varied 
hues.  At  the  same  time  he  let  the 
sunlight  into  his  landscapes  and  drew 
altogether  closer  to  life  and  nature. 
He  had  penetrated  into  the  very  soul 
of  the  East,  and  now,  one  by  one,  he 
struck  all  the  dominant  notes  of 
Oriental  life  in  such  works  as  “The 
Opium-Eaters,”  “The  Dervishes,”  “The 
Beggar  of  Samarkand,”  “At  the  Door 
of  Tamerlane,”  and  many  other  pic¬ 
tures  which  made  up  a  great  series 
under  the  general  title  of  “Pofemes 
Barbares.” 

In  1873  some  of  his  pictures  were 
shown  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  They 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  al¬ 
though  criticism  was  not  altogether 
favorable.  Popular  art  in  England 
was  the  reverse  of  realistic  at  that 
moment.  In  1874  he  opened  an  ex¬ 
hibition  in  Petersburg;  the  first  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  Russia  which  can  be  described 
as  popular  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word.  The  public  fiocked  to  It  in  such 
numbers  that  the  police  had  to  let  in 
small  groups  at  a  time,  the  rest  wait¬ 
ing  patiently  in  the  passages,  and  even 
In  the  street,  a  scene  never  before  wit¬ 
nessed  in  the  Russian  capital. 

Among  the  pictures  which  created 
the  greatest  sensation  were  those 
painted,  or  at  least  sketched,  during 
the  Turkestan  campaign:  the  terrible 
and  ironical  “Apotheosis  of  War,”  dedi¬ 
cated  “To  all  great  Conquerors,  past, 
present,  and  to  come;”  a  pyramid  of 
human  skulls,  on  which  is  perched  a 
fiock  of  carrion-crows.  The  poignant 
tragedy,  “Left  Behind,”  depicts  a 
wounded  soldier  lying  helpless  on  the 
edge  of  the  desert,  forgotten  by  bis 
comrades,  who  have  marched  away  be¬ 
yond  the  distant  stream.  The  sun  is 
setting  behind  the  hills  in  the  back¬ 


ground,  and  already  the  birds  of  prey 
are  hovering  over  their  victim.  The 
peaceful  beauty  of  the  landscape  ac¬ 
centuates  the  horror  which  is  of  man’s 
making.  It  was  impossible  to  look  at 
this  picture  without  being  over¬ 
whelmed  with  pity  and  indignation 
that  these  things  should  be.  Another 
remarkable  picture  belonging  to  this 
period  was  “The  Presentation  of  the 
Trophies.”  The  scene  is  laid  in  the 
Palace  of  Samarkand,  of  which  the 
architectural  details  are  reproduced 
with  great  exactitude.  In  a  gallery 
near  the  throne-room  the  Emir  stands 
contemplating  a  pile  of  human  heads, 
which  have  been  tossed  on  the  ground 
as  carelessly  as  a  heap  of  melons.  The 
prince  is  in  the  act  of  turning  over  one 
head  with  his  foot  in  order  to  scan  its 
features  at  his  ease.  Around  him  wait 
a  group  of  courtiers  in  gorgeous  attire, 
with  impassive  Oriental  faces. 

The  exhibition  had  not  been  open 
many  days  before  a  few  infiuential 
officers  entered  a  protest  against  cer¬ 
tain  pictures  which,  they  declared,  rep¬ 
resented  the  Russian  Army  in  an  un¬ 
favorable  light.  Verestschagin  was  a 
man  of  such  strength  of  character  that 
in  an  ordinary  way  he  would  have  held 
out  against  these  trivial  attacks.  Com¬ 
ing  at  a  time,  however,  when  he  was 
overworked.  In  a  fit  of  nervous  irrita¬ 
bility  he  destroyed  three  of  the  offend¬ 
ing  pictures,  among  them  the  famous 
“Left  Behind.  The  composer  Moussorg- 
sky  embodied  his  Impressions  of  this 
picture  in  one  of  his  most  realistic  and 
touching  songs. 

Speaking  of  Verestschagin’s  position 
at  this  period  of  his  career  Stassov 
says:  “All  he  painted  In  1872  and  part 
of  1873  attained  the  highest  level  of 
technique;  but  as  regards  sentiment, 
dramatic  force,  and  purpose,  the  work 
of  1871  still  remained  unsurpassed.” 

Always  thirsting  for  new  adventures, 
Verestschagin  quitted  St.  Petersburg 
before  his  exhibition  was  closed.  In- 
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tending  to  travel  across  Asia  to  Japan,  few  days  ago  in  ascending  Mount 
He  ended,  however,  by  remaining  in  Kanchin  (28,000  ft.)  alarmed  our  fellow 
India.  Hardly  had  he  left  Russia  before  travellers,  who  declined  to  go  on  with 
he  was  offered  a  professorship  at  the  us.  The  snow  prevented  our  getting 
Academy  of  Arts,  which  he  refused  on  any  food;  It  extinguished  our  fires,  and 
the  grounds  that  he  considered  “all  of-  if  my  guide  had  not  persuaded  some 
ficial  positions  and  distinctions  abso-  of  the  people  to  bring  us  up  a  box  con- 
lutely  inimical  to  the  Interests  of  art.”  taining  a  few  necessaries  of  life,  things. 
But  although  he  was  indifferent  to  might  have  gone  badly  with  us.  It  I* 
such  honors,  he  was  by  no  means  in-  remarkable  that  I  lost  my  strength, 
different  to  the  ultimate  fate  of  his  and  showed  it,  sooner  than  my  dear 
works.  It  was  never  Verestschagln’s  companion,  who  is  but  a  frail  little 
aim  to  paint  Isolated  pictures.  His  woman.  But  afterwards,  when  the 
mind  and  temperament  were  too  com-  strain  was  over,  she  collapsed.  After 
plex  to  be  expressed  In  anything  less  a  few  days  at  this  altitude  my  face 
than  a  series  of  works.  Between  the  swelled  enormously,  and  I  suffered 
pictures  of  his  various  periods  there  is  with  a  strange  pressure  at  the  top  of 
always  a  close  connection,  therefore  it  my  head.  For  two  days  I  was  nearly 
washighly  important  for  the  true  signlfi-  dying,  and  I  had  to  descend  before 
cance  of  his  works  that  they  should  completing  all  the  sketches  I  had. 
be  kept  together  and  seen  in  juxtapo-  planned.  I  shall  make  a  fresh  attempt 
sltion.  The  collection  of  1874  was  pur-  at  a  different  time  of  the  year,  and 
chased  by  the  Russian  Maecenas,  M.  from  another  locality  .  .  .  they  were 
Tretiakov,  and  presented  by  him,  with  so  magnificent,  those  lofty  peaks 
many  other  national  pictures,  to  the  covered  with  Ice  and  snow!  When  I 
City  of  Moscow.  Out  of  the  sum  re-  leave  the  hills,  I  will  send  you  from 
ceived  for  these  works,  the  artist  gave  Agra  some  fifty  or  more  sketches. 
5,000  roubles  to  found  an  elementary  Man^  of  them  are  rough,  but  some  are 
school  in  the  district  of  Novgorod,  highly  finished,  and  each  one  of  them. 
After  the  sale  of  his  Indian  pictures  in  I  trust.  Is  worth  at  least  a  Petersburg 
1880,  he  devoted  a  large  sum  to  the  es-  professor!  What  I  hope  to  do  with 
tablishment  of  an  art  school.  the  help  of  these  studies  will  have,  I 

From  India  he  corresponded  fre-  believe,  not  only  an  Anglo-Indian  but 
quently  with  his  friend  Vladimir  a  universal  Interest.  They  are  not 
Stassov,  director  of  the  Fine  Arts  De-  merely  ‘studies’  and  ‘effects,’  but  the 
partment  of  the  Imperial  Public  very  essence  of  my  pictures.  However, 
Library,  St.  Petersburg.  Verestscha-  don’t  count  your  chickens  before  they 
gin’s  thirst  for  new  experiences  often  are  hatched!”  Some  of  his  most  in- 
led  him  into  dangerous  situations,  terestlng  letters  at  this  time  relate  to 
Thus  he  writes  to  Stassov  in  February,  his  observation  of  Indian  architecture 
1875:— “I  am  in  the  heart  of  the  Hima-  and  music,  in  which  he  traced  so  many 
layas,  in  the  little  kingdom  of  the  points  of  resemblance  to  the  ornament 
Sikhs.  I  have  already  bent  my  steps  and  folk-tunes  of  old  Russia, 
to  the  Residence,  and  exchanged  with  in  March,  1876,  he  returned  to  Eu- 
the  monarch  some  very  eloquent  letters  rope  on  account  of  his  health,  and  built 
and  more  modest  gifts.  Just  now  I  am  himself  a  modest  villa  with  two  large 
occupying  a  Buddhist  monastery.  Be-  studios,  at  Malsons-Lafitte,  near  Paris, 
fore  that  my  wife  and  I  were  nearly  “My  impressions,”  he  wrote  to  Stassov, 
frozen  to  death  at  a  height  of  15,000  ft.  “are  beginning  to  crystallize  into  two 
The  snow  through  which  we  passed  a  series  of  pictures — two  poems.  One 
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short  series,  ‘A  Poem  in  brief,’  as  I 
call  it;  the  other  extending  perhaps  to 
twenty  or  thirty  pictures.  I  have  a 
large  canvas  in  hand,  ’The  Snows  of 
the  Himalayas,’  the  first  number  of 
my  ‘Poem  in  brief.’  .  .  .  All  my  pic¬ 
tures  are  already  before  me  as  though 
they  actually  lived.”  Many  of  the 
“Indian  Poems”  were  finished  at 
Maisons-Lafitte,  among  them  “The 
English  Envoys  Presenting  Themselves 
to  the  Great  Mogul  in  His  Palace  at 
Agra.”  “The  Procession  of  English 
and  Native  Grandees  at  Jeypore,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
In  1875,”  and  other  pictures  dealing 
with  Anglo-Indian  history.  Stassov 
considers  these  the  least  satisfactory 
of  all  the  artist’s  works.  “Verestscha¬ 
gin,”  he  says,  “never  showed  any 
capacity  for  penetrating  the  past  and 
re-incarnating  historical  events  or  the 
sentiments  of  people  who  lived  in  days 
and  countries  remote  from  his  own. 
He  excelled  as  a  painter  of  contem¬ 
porary  life.  What  he  saw  with  his 
own  eyes  he  could  reproduce  with 
extraordinary  actuality.  What  stirred 
his  emotions— the  visible  tragedies  of 
dally  existence— awoke  also  the  fullest 
measure  of  his  power  and  genius.” 

While  he  was  still  busy  with  these 
gorgeous  scenes  from  Oriental  life, 
rumors  of  war  were  in  the  air.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  Turko-Bulgarian  War, 
Verestschagin  abandoned  all  he  had  In 
hand,  and  hastened  to  the  seat  of  hos¬ 
tilities.  “I  have  left  my  work,”  he 
wrote  to  Stassov,  “not  in  order  to  see 
or  reproduce  any  particular  episode  In 
the  campaign,  but  to  be  near  to  this 
savage  and  revolting  business  of  ex¬ 
termination;  to  see  and  to  study  these 
people,  and  to  feel  with  them.  I  am 
prepared  for  death,  for  I  fully  intend  to 
keep  with  the  troops,  to  go  through  the 
whole  business.  I  will  face  bayonets 
with  the  Infantry,  charge  with  the 
Cossacks,  and  Join  the  sailors  on  the 
torpedo-boats  when  they  go  into  action. 


Never  shall  It  be  said  that  Skrydlov 
went  through  the  campaign  on  his  gun¬ 
boat,  and  I  was  too  lazy  to  take  part  in 
it.  Fine  victuals  make  fat  dogs!” 

Early  in  the  war,  while  on  board  the 
gunboat  Shutka,  commanded  by  his 
friend.  Lieutenant,  now  Admiral, 
Skrydlov,  Verestschagin  was  wounded. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  daring  episodes 
of  the  war,  when  Skrydlov,  in  broad 
daylight,  attacked  a  powerful  armored 
cruiser  in  the  Danube,  and  came  off 
with  flying  colors.  The  artist,  struck 
by  a  chance  bullet,  was  left  in  hospital 
at  Bukharest,  but  recovered  in  time  to 
be  present  at  the  storming  of  Plevna  at 
the  end  of  August.  On  this  occasion 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his 
brother  Sergius,  also  a  painter  of  great 
promise.  After  Plevna,  Verestschagin 
moved  on  to  the  Balkans  with  the 
vanguard  of  the  army  under  General 
Gourko.  He  corresponded  frequently 
with  his  friend,  Stassov,  and  describes 
with  touching  pathos  the  awful  sights 
he  witnessed  during  the  campaign:  the 
frequent  mutilation  of  dead  and  dying 
Russians  by  the  Turks,  the  winter 
hardships  patiently  endured,  the  epi¬ 
sodes  which,  reproduced  in  his  pictures 
and  sketches,  afterwards  filled  all 
Europe  with  compassion  and  horror. 

He  returned  to  Paris  in  1878,  and  in 
a  year  and  a  half  completed  nearly 
twenty  pictures  of  the  Bulgarian  cam¬ 
paign,  thus  outdoing  all  his  previous 
feats  of  rapid  workmanship.  “These 
pictures,  the  fruit  of  his  maturity,” 
says  Stassov,  “seem  to  be  painted  with 
his  heart’s  blood,  and  his  yery  nerve- 
fibre.”  The  freezing  sentinel  depicted 
in  the  triptych,  “All  Quiet  in  the 
Shipka  Pass,”  “The  Graves  at  Shipka,” 
and  “Blessing  the  Dead,”  are  unsur¬ 
passable  for  poignant  emotion  and  re¬ 
lentless  realism.  The  tragic  signifi¬ 
cance  of  his  pictures  In  Turkestan, 
the  splendor  of  his  Indian  scenes,  pale 
before  the  force  and  fire  which  animate 
these  representations  of  the  war  in 
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Bulgaria.  In  1881—1882  he  exhibited 
these  works  all  over  Europe,  and  this 
was  the  period  of  his  greatest  and 
most  sensational  renown. 

From  the  close  of  the  Russo-Turkish 
campaign  until  the  declaration  of  the 
present  war  with  Japan— a  period  of 
about  twenty-six  years— Verestschagin 
saw  no  more  active  service.  He  still 
travelled,  however,  especially  in  Pales¬ 
tine  and  Syria,  and  a  series  of  pictures, 
mostly  dealing  with  Biblical  subjects, 
was  the  outcome  of  these  journeys. 

Deprived  of  contemporary  incidents 
from  which  to  draw  material  for  his 
chief  study,  Verestschagin  now  turned 
his  attention  to  that  epic  period  in 
national  history,  Napoleon’s  invasion  of 
Russia  in  1812.  Tolstoi  had  already 
made  use  of  this  dramatic  chapter  in 
Russian  history  in  his  colossal  novel, 
“Peace  and  War.”  Verestschagin 
treated  it  from  an  equally  original  and 
realistic  point  of  view.  He  began  by 
collecting  all  manner  of  new  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence,  and  made  a  compre¬ 
hensive  study  of  the  chief  figure  in  the 
drama,  carefully  “excluding  all  inclina¬ 
tion  towards  the  legendary.”  Exter¬ 
nally,  Verestschagin  represents  Na¬ 
poleon  quite  differently  to  any  of  his 
predecessors.  The  conventional  gray 
overcoat  and  cocked  hat  in  which  he 
could  not  possibly  have  survived  a 
Russian  winter,  are  replaced  by  a  long 
sable  mantle  and  a  cap  with  ear  lap¬ 
pets. 

The  series  of  fifteen  pictures  en¬ 
titled  “Napoleon  in  Russia,”  was  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Grafton  Galleries  In 
London  in  1898.  The  pictures  were  re¬ 
ceived  with  Interest,  but  they  did  not 
carry  the  same  conviction  as  those 
of  Verestschagln’s  earlier  periods.  The 
same  criticism  seems  to  apply  to  them 
which  Stassov  delivered  upon  the 
“Indian  Poems;”  that  in  spite  of  his 
care,  thoughtfulness  and  attention  to 
archaeological  detail,  Verestschagin 
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was  not  at  ease  in  the  past  precisely 
because  be  bad  no  imagination. 

The  “1812”  series  possesses  a  purely 
literary  value,  but  for  the  most  part 
these  pictures  leave  us  cold,  and  make 
no  powerful  emotional  appeal,  such  as 
compels  our  sympathy  In  his  first-hand 
experiences  of  the  Turkestan  and  Bul¬ 
garian  campaigns.  Some  falling  off  in 
his  customary  perfection  of  technique 
was  also  observable,  as  though  the 
artist  was  at  last  wearing  out  his 
colossal  energy  and  power  of  taking 
pains.  IVith  this  series  and  some  im¬ 
portant  studies— mostly  of  mountain 
scenery— in  South  Russia,  Verestscha¬ 
gln’s  great  work  as  an  artist  may  be 
said  to  have  terminated.  What  the 
stimulus  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War 
might  have  urged  him  to  accomplish  it 
is  impossible  to  divine;  but  at  sixty- 
two  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  be 
had  probably  given  out  the  best  that 
was  in  him.  He  himself  must  have 
felt  a  pang  of  disappointment  that  bis 
life-work  had  failed  of  Its  object. 

Comparing  Verestschagin  with  other 
military  painters  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Cbarlet,  Raffet,  de  Neuville, 
or  Horace  Vemet,  we  are  struck  by  the 
justness  of  the  Russian’s  outlook,  and 
by  the  absence  of  all  false  patriotism. 
He  bolds  no  brief  for  any  army,  but 
raises  bis  .voice  in  protest  against  in¬ 
humanity  and  cold-blooded  cruelty 
wherever  he  sees  it.  In  his  genius  lies 
something  often  lacking  in  great 
artists:  a  profound  sympathy  with  the 
needs  and  questions  of  his  own  day. 
He  resembles  his  compatriot  Tolstoi  in 
that  he  accepts  no  traditions  of  art,  no 
social  conventions,  no  respect  of  na¬ 
tionality;  and  the  profound  contempo¬ 
rary  feeling  displayed  In  his  pictures 
finds  Its  counterpart  in  the  works  of  the 
great  novelist.  “Verestschagln’s  pic¬ 
tures,”  said  the  painter  Kramskoi,  “are 
a  more  valuable  possession  to  Russia 
than  any  territorial  acquisitions.” 

Roia  Newmarch. 
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The  party  from  the  big  German 
mail-boat  had  nearly  completed  its  in¬ 
spection  of  Mozambique.  They  bad 
walkedi  up  and  down  the  main  street, 
admired  the  palms,  lunched  at  the 
costly  table  of  Lazarus,  and  pur¬ 
chased  “curios”— Indian  silks,  Javan¬ 
ese  knives,  Birmingham  metal-work, 
explorations.  In  particular.  Miss  Pater¬ 
son  had  invested  in  a  heavy  bronze 
image— apparently  Japanese — concern¬ 
ing  which  she  entertained  the  thrilling 
delusion  that  It  was  an  object  of  local 
worship.  It  was  a  grotesque  thing, 
massive  and  shaped  generously,  weigh¬ 
ing  not  much  less  than  10  or  12 
lb.  Hence  it  was  confided  to  the 
careful  porterage  of  Dawson,  an  as¬ 
siduous  and  favored  courtier  of  Miss 
Paterson,  and  he,  having  lunched,  was 
fated  to  leave  it  behind  at  Lazarus’ 
Hotel. 

Miss  Patterson  shook  her  fluffy  curls 
at  him.  They  were  drawing  towards 
dinner,  and  the  afternoon  was  wear¬ 
ing  stale. 

“I  did  so  want  that  idol,”  she  said 
plaintively.  She  had  the  childish 
quality  of  voice,  the  insipidity  of  in¬ 
tonation,  which  Is  best  appreciated  in 
steamboat  saloons.  “Oh,  Mr.  Dawson, 
don’t  you  think  you  could  get  it  back 
for  me?” 

“I’m  frightfully  sorry,”  said  the  con¬ 
trite  Dawson.  “I’ll  go  back  at  once. 
You  don’t  know  when  the  ship  goes, 
do  you?” 

Another  of  Miss  Paterson’s  cavaliers 
assured  him  that  be  had  some  hours 
yet.  “The  steward  told  him  so,”  he 
added  authorltlvely. 

“Then  I’ll  go  at  once,”  said  Dawson, 
bating  him. 

“Mind  don’t  lose  the  boat,”  Miss 
Paterson  called  after  him. 


He  went  swiftly  back  to  the  wide 
main  street  In  which  they  had  spent  the 
day.  Lamps  were  beginning  to  shine 
everywhere,  and  the  dull  peace  of  the 
place  was  broken  by  a  new  life. 
Those  that  dwell  In  darkness  were  go¬ 
ing  abroad  now,  and  the  great  saloons 
were  filling.  Dawson  noted  casually 
that  evening  was  evidently  the  lively 
time  of  Mozambique.  He  passed  men 
of  a  type  he  had  missed  during  the 
day,  men  of  all  nationalities,  by  their 
faces,  and  every  shade  of  color.  They 
were  lounging  on  the  side-walk  in 
knots  of  two  or  three,  sitting  at  the 
little  tables  outside  the  saloons,  or 
lurking  at  the  entrances  of  narrow 
alleys  that  ran  aside  from  the  main 
street  every  few  paces.  All  were  clad 
in  thin  white  suits,  and  some  wore 
knives  in  full  sight,  while  there  was 
that  about  most  of  them  that  would 
lead  even  the  most  innocent  and  con¬ 
ventional  second-class  passenger  to 
guess  at  a  weapon  concealed  some¬ 
where.  Some  of  them  looked  keenly 
at  Dawson  as  he  passed  along;  and 
although  he  met  their  eyes  impas¬ 
sively,  he— even  he— was  conscious  of 
an  implied  estimate  in  their  glance,  as 
though  they  classified  him  with 
a  look.  Once  he  stepped  aside  to  let 
a  woman  pass.  She  was  large,  flam¬ 
boyantly  southern,  and  calm.  She 
lounged  along,  a  cloak  over  her  left 
arm,  her  head  thrown  back,  a  cigarette 
between  her  wide  red  lips.  She,  too, 
looked  at  Dawson— looked  down  at 
him  with  a  superb  lazy  nonchalance, 
laughed  a  little,  and  walked  on.  The 
loungers  on  the  side-walk  laughed  too, 
but  rather  with  her  than  at  Dawson. 

“I  seem  rather  out  of  it  here,”  he 
told  himself  patiently,  and  was  glad 
to  enter  the  wide  portals  of  Lazarus’ 
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Hotel.  A  grand  swarthy  Greek,  mag¬ 
nificent  ini  a  scarlet  Jacket  and  gold 
braid,  pulled  open  the  door  for  him, 
and  beard  bis  mission  smilingly. 

“A  brass-a  Image,”  he  repeated, 
“Sir,  you  wait-a  In  the  bar,  an’  I  tell-a 
the  boy  go  look.” 

“You  must  be  quick,  then,”  said 
Dawson,  “  ’cause  I’m  in  a  hurry  to  get 
back.” 

“Yals,”  smiled  the  Greek.  “Bimeby 
he  raln-a  bad.” 

“Rain?”  queried  Dawson  incredu¬ 
lously.  The  air  was  like  balm. 

“You  see,”  the  Greek  nodded. 

“Thls-a  way,  sir.  I  go  look-a  quick.” 

Dawson  waited  in  the  bar,  where  a 
dark  sallow  barman  stared  him  out 
of  countenance  for  twenty  minutes. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  the  image  was 
forthcoming.  The  ugly  thing  had 
burst  the  paper  In  which  it  was 
wrapped,  and  its  grinning  bullet-head 
projected  handily.  The  paper  was 
wlsped  about  its  middle  like  a  petti¬ 
coat.  Dawson  took  It  thankfully  from 
the  Greek,  and  made  suitable  remu¬ 
neration  in  small  silver. 

“Bimeby  rain,”  repeated  the  Greek, 
as  he  opened  the  door  for  him  again. 

“Well,  I’m  not  made  of  sugar,”  re¬ 
plied  Dawson,  and  set  off. 

It  was  night  now,  for  in  Mozambique 
evening  is  but  a  brief  hiatus  between 
darkness  and  day.  It  lasts  only  while 
the  sun  Is  dipping;  once  the  upper 
limb  is  under  the  horizon  it  is  night, 
full  and  absolute.  As  Dawson  re¬ 
traced  his  steps  the  sky  over  him  was 
velvet-black,  barely  punctured  by  faint 
stars,  and  a  breeze  rustled  faintly  from 
the  sea.  He  had  not  gone  two  hun¬ 
dred  yards  when  a  large  warm  drop 
of  rain  splashed  on  his  neck.  An¬ 
other  pattered  on  his  hat,  and  it  was 
raining,  leisurely,  ominously. 

Dawson  pulled  up  and  took  thought. 
At  the  end  of  the  main  street  he  would 
have  to  turn  to  the  left  to  the  sea¬ 
front,  and  then  to  the  left  again  to 


reach  the  landing-stage.  If,  now, 
there  were  any  nearer  turning  to  the 
left— if  any  of  the  dark  alleys  that 
opened  continually  beside  him  were 
passable— he  might  get  aboard  the 
steamer  to  his  dinner  in  the  second- 
class  saloon  with  a  less  emphatic 
drenching  than  if  he  went  round  by 
the  way  be  had  come.  Mozambique, 
he  reflected,  could  not  have  only  one 
street— it  was  too  big  for  that.  From 
the  steamer,  as  it  came  to  anchor,  he 
had  seen  acre  upon  acre  of  flat  roofs, 
and  one  of  the  gloomy  alleys  beside 
him  must  surely  debouch  upon  the 
sea-front.  He  elected  to  try  one  any¬ 
how,  and  accordingly  turned  aside  into 
the  next. 

With  ten  paces  he  entered  such  a 
darkness  as  he  had  never  known.  The 
alley  was  barely  ten  feet  wide:  It  lay 
like  a  crevasse  between  high  window¬ 
less  walls  of  houses.  •  The  warm 
leisurely  rain  dropped  perpendicularly 
upon  him  from  an  invisible  sky,  and 
presently,  hugging  the  wall,  he  butted 
against  a  comer,  and  found,  or 
guessed,  that  his  way  was  no  longer 
straight  Underfoot  there  was  mud 
and  garbage  that  once  gulfed  him  to 
the  knee,  and  nowhere  in  all  those 
terrible  silent  walls  on  each  side  of  him 
was  there  a  light  or  a  door,  nor  any 
sight  of  life  near  at  hand.  He  might 
have  been  in  a  catacomb,  companioned 
by  the  dead.  The  stillness  and  the 
loneliness  scared  and  disturbed  him. 
He  turned  on  a  sudden  impulse  to 
make  his  way  back  to  the  lights  of  the 
street 

But  this  was  to  reckon  without  the 
map  of  Mozambique — which  does  not 
exist.  Ten  minutes  sufllced  to  over¬ 
whelm  him  in  an  intricacy  of  blind 
ways.  He  groped  by  a  wall  to  a  turn¬ 
ing,  fared  cautiously  to  pass  it,  found 
a  blank  wall  opposite  him,  and  was 
lost.  His  sense  of  direction  left  him, 
and  he  bad  no  longer  any  idea  of 
where  the  street  lay  and  where  the 
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sea.  He  floundered  in  gross  darkness, 
inept  and  persistent  It  took  some 
time,  many  turnings,  and  a  tumble  in 
the  mud  to  convince  him  that  he  was 
lost.  And  then  the  rain  came  down 
in  earnest. 

It  roared.  It  pelted,  it  stamped  on 
him.  It  was  not  rain,  as  he  knew  it: 
it  was  a  cascade,  a  vehement  and 
malignant  assault  by  all  the  wetness 
in  heaven.  It  whipped,  it  stung,  it 
thrashed;  he  was  drenched  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  as  though  by  a  trick.  He  could 
see  nothing,  but  groped  blind  and 
frightened  under  it,  feeling  along  the 
wall  with  one  hand,  still  carrying 
the  bronze  image  by  the  head  with  the 
other.  Once  he  dropped  it,  and  would 
have  left  it,  but  with  an  impulse  like 
an  effort  of  self-respect,  he  searched 
for  it,  groping  elbow-deep  in  the  slush 
and  w-ater,  found  it,  and  stumbled  on. 
Another  corner  presented  itself;  he 
came  round  it,  and  almost  at  once  a 
light  showed  itself. 

It  was  a  slit  of  brightness  below  a 
door,  and  without  a  question  the 
drenched  and  bewildered  Dawson 
lifted  the  image  and  hammered  on  the 
door  with  It.  A  hum  of  voices  within 
abated  as  he  knocked,  and  there  was 
silence.  He  hammered  again,  and  he 
heard  bolts  being  withdrawn  inside. 
The  door  opened  slowly,  and  a  man 
looked  out. 

“I’ve  lost  my  way,”  flustered  Daw¬ 
son  pitifully.  “I’m  wet  through,  and 
I  don’t  know  where  I  am.”  Even  as 
he  spoke  the  rain  was  cutting  through 
his  clothes  like  blades.  “Please  let  me 
In,”  he  concluded.  “Please  let  me 
in.” 

The  man  was  backed  by  the  light, 
and  Dawson  could  see  nothing  of  him 
save  that  he  was  tall  and  stoutly 
made.  But  he  laughed  and  opened  the 
door  a  foot  farther  to  let  him  pass  in. 

“Come  in,”  he  bade  him.  His  voice 
was  foreign  and  high.  “Come  in.  All 
may  come  in  to-night.” 


Dawson  entered,  leading  a  trail  of 
water  over  the  floor  of  bare  boards. 
His  face  was  running  wet,  and  he  was 
newly  dazzled  with  the  light.  Blit 
when  he  had  wiped  his  eyes,  he  drew 
a  deep  breath  of  relief  and  looked 
about  him.  The  room  was  unfurnished 
save  for  a  littered  table  and  some 
chairs,  .and  a  gaudy  picture  of  the 
Virgin  that  hung  on  the  wall.  On  each 
side  of  it  was  a  sconce,  in  which  a 
slovenly  candle  guttered.  A  woman 
was  perched  on  a  corner  of  the  table, 
a  heavy  shawl  over  her  head.  Under 
it  the  dark  face,  propped  in  the  fork 
of  her  hand,  glowed  sullenly,  and  her 
bare  white  arm  was  like  a  menacing 
thing. 

Dawson  bowed  to  her  with  an  in¬ 
stinct  of  politeness.  In  a  chair  near 
her  a  grossly  fat  man  was  huddled, 
scowling  heavily  under  thick  fair 
brows,  while  the  other  man,  he  who 
had  opened  the  door,  stood  smiling. 

The  woman  laughed  softly  as  Daw¬ 
son  ducked  to  her,  scanning  him  with 
an  amusement  that  he  felt  as  igno¬ 
miny.  But  she  pointed  to  the  image 
dangling  in  his  hand. 

“What  is  that?”  she  asked. 

Dawson  laid  it  on  the  floor  carefully. 
“It’s  a  curio,”  he  explained.  “I  was 
fetching  it  for  a  lady.  An  idol,  you 
know.” 

The  fat  man  burst  into  a  hoarse 
laugh,  and  the  other  man  spoke  to 
Dawson. 

“An’  you?”  he  queried.  “What  you 
doing  ’ere,  so  late  an’  so  wet?” 

“I  was  trying  to  take  a  short  cut  to 
the  landing-stage,”  Dawson  replied. 
“Like  a  silly  fool,  I  thought  I  could 
And  my  way  through  here.  But  I  got 
lost  somehow.” 

The  fat  man  laughed  again. 

“You  come  off  the  German  steamer?” 
suggested  the  woman. 

Dawson  nodded.  “I  came  ashore 
with  some  friends,”  he  answered, 
“from  the  second  class.  But  I  left 
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them  to  go  back  to  fetch  this  idol,  and 
here  I  am.” 

The  tall  man  who  had  opened  the 
door  turned  to  tne  woman. 

“So  we  mus’  wait  a  leetle  longer  for 
your  frien’s,”  he  said. 

She  tossed  her  head  sharply. 

“Friends!”  she  exclaimed.  “Mother 
of  God!  Would  you  walk  abroad  with 
your  knives  for  ever?  When  every 
day  other  men  are  taken,  can  you  ask 
to  go  free?  Am  I  the  wife  of  the 
Intendente?” 

“No,  nod  the  vife!”  barked  the  stout 
man  violently.  “But  if  you  gan’t  tell 
us  noding  better  than  to  stop  for  der 
police  to  dake  us,  vot’s  der  good  of 
you?” 

The  woman  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

“I  have  done  all  that  one  could  do,” 
she  answered  sullenly,  with  defiant 
eyes.  “Seven  months  you  have  done 
as  you  would,  untouched.  That  was 
through  me.  Now,  fools,  you  must 
take  your  turn — one  month,  three 
months,  six  months— who  knows?— in 
prison.  One  carries  a  knife — one  goes 
to  prison!  What  would  you  have?” 

“Gif  der  yong  man  a  chair,  Tonio,” 
said  the  fat  man,  and  his  companion 
reached  Dawson  a  seat.  He  sat  on  it 
in  the  middle  of  the  fioor,  while  they 
wrangled  around  him.  He  gathered 
that  the  two  men  anticipated  a  visit 
from  the  police  very  shortly,  and  that 
they  blamed  it  on  the  woman,  who 
might  have  averted  it.  Both  the  men 
accused  her  of  their  misfortune,  and 
she  faced  them  dauntlessly.  She 
tried  to  bring  them.  It  seemed,  to  ac¬ 
cept  it  as  inevitable,  as  a  thing  prop¬ 
erly  attendant  on  them;  to  show  that 
she,  after  all,  could  not  change  the 
conditions  of  existence. 

“You  stabbed  the  Greek,”  she  argued 
once,  turning  sharply  on  the  tall  man. 

“Well,”  he  began,  and  she  fiourished 
her  hand  as  an  ergo. 

“Life  is  not  spending  money,”  she 
even  philosophized.  “One  pays  for 


living,  my  friend,  with  work,  with 
pain,  with  jail.  Here  you  have  to  pay. 
I  have  paid  for  you,  seven  months 
nearly,  with  smiles  and  love.  But  the 
price  is  risen.  It  Is  your  turn  now.” 

Dawson  gazed  at  her  fascinated. 
She  spoke  and  gesticulated  with  a  cap¬ 
tivating  spirit.  Life  brimmed  in  her. 
As  she  spoke  her  motions  were  argu¬ 
ments  in  themselves.  She  put  a  case 
and  demolished  it  with  a  smile;  pre¬ 
sented  the  alternative,  left  a  final 
word  unspoken,  and  the  thing  was  ir¬ 
resistible.  Dawson,  perched  lonely  on 
his  chair,  experienced  a  desire  to  enter 
the  conversation. 

But  the  two  men  were  beyond  con¬ 
viction.  “Why  didn’t  you”— do  this 
or  that?  the  tall  man  kept  asking,  and 
his  fat  comrade  exploded,  “Yes,  vy?” 
They  seemed  to  demand  of  her  that 
she  should  accept  blame  without  ques¬ 
tion,  and  to  her  answers,  clear  and 
ready,  the  fat  man  retorted  with  a 
gross  oath. 

“Excuse  me,  sir,”  ^  began  Dawson, 
shocked.  He  was  aching  to  be  on  the 
woman’s  side. 

“Vot?”  demanded  the  fat  man. 

“That’s  hardly  the  way  to  speak  to 
a  lady,”  said  Dawson  gravely. 

The  tall  man  burst  into  a  clear 
laugh,  and  the  fat  man  glared  at  Daw¬ 
son.  He  flinched  somewhat,  but 
caught  the  woman’s  eye  and  found 
comfort  and  reinforcement  there. 
She,  too,  was  smiling,  but  gratefully, 
and  she  gave  him  a  courteous  little 
nod  of  thanks. 

“I  don’t  like  to  hear  such  language 
used  to  a  lady,”  he  said,  speaking  man¬ 
fully  enough,  and  giving  the  fat  man 
eyes  as  steady  as  his  own.  “No 
gentleman  would  do  it,  I’m  sure.” 

“Vot  der  hell  you  got  to  do  mlt 
it?”  demanded  the  other  ferociously, 
while  his  companion  laughed. 

The  woman  held  up  a  hand.  “Do 
not  quarrel,”  she  said.  “There  is 
trouble  enough  already.  Besides,  tAcy 
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may  be  here  any  moment.  Is  there 
anything  to  get  ready?” 

“But  vot  der  hell,”  cried  the  fat  man 
again.  She  turned  on  him. 

“Fool!  fool!  Will  you  shout  and 
brawl  all  night,  till  the  chains  are  on 
you?” 

“Your  chains:  you  put  them  on  us,” 
the  tall  man  Interrupted. 

She  turned  swiftly  on  him. 

“Why  do  you  lie?”  she  demanded 
hotly.  “Why  do  you  lie?  Must  you 
hide  even  from  your  own  blame  behind 
my  skirts?  Mother  of  God!”— an  out¬ 
stretched  hand  called  the  tawdry  Vir¬ 
gin  on  the  wall  to  witness— “you  are 
neither  man  nor  good  beast— just ” 

The  tall  man  interrupted.  “Don’  go 
on!”  he  said  quietly.  “Don’  go  on!” 
His  eyes  were  shining,  and  he  carried 
one  hand  beneath  his  coat.  “Don’ 
dare  to  go  on!” 

“Dare!”  The  woman  lifted  her  face 
insolently,  brought  up  her  bare  arm 
with  a  slow  sweep,  and  puffed  once  at 
an  Imaginary  cigarette.  There  was  so 
much  of  defiance  in  the  action  that 
Dawson,  watching  her  breathless, 
started  to  his  feet  with  something  hard 
and  heavy  in  his  hand.  It  was  the 
Idol. 

“Thief!”  said  the  woman  slowly, 
gazing  under  languorous  eyelids  at  the 
white  venomous  face  of  the  tall  man. 

“Thief  and - ”  she  leaned  forward 

and  said  the  word,  the  ultimate  and 
supreme  insult  of  the  coast. 

It  was  barely  said  when  there 
flashed  something  in  the  man’s  hand. 
He  was  poised  on  his  toes,  leaning 
forward  a  little,  his  arm  swinging  be¬ 
side  him.  The  woman  flung  both 
arms  before  her  face  and  cried  out; 
then  leaned  rapidly  aside  as  a  pointed 
knife  whizzed  past  her  head  and 
stuck  twanging  in  the  wall  behind  her. 
The  man  sprang  forward,  and  the 
next  instant  the  room  was  chaos,  for 
Dawson,  tingling  to  his  extremities, 
stepped  in  and  spread  him  out  with  a 


crashing  blow  on  the  head.  The 
“Idol”  was  his  weapon. 

The  stout  German  thundered  an  oath 
and  heaved  to  his  feet,  fumbling  at  his 
hip  and  babbling  broken  profanity. 

Dawson  swung  the  image  and 
stepped  towards  him. 

“Keep  still,”  he  cried,  “or  I’ll  brain 
you!” 

“Der  hell!”  vociferated  the  German, 
and  fired  swiftly  at  him.  The  room 
filled  with  smoke,  and  Dawson,  stag¬ 
gering  unhurt,  but  with  his  face  stung 
with  powder,  did  not  see  the  man  fall. 
As  the  German  drew  the  revolver 
clear,  the  woman  knifed  him  in  the 
neck,  and  he  collapsed  on  his  face, 
belching  blood  upon  the  boards  of  the 
floor.  The  woman  stood  over  him.  tbt! 
knife  still  in  her  hand,  looking  at  Daw¬ 
son  with  a  smile. 

“My  God!”  he  said  as  he  glanced 
about  him.  The  tall  man  was  lying  at 
his  feet,  huddled  hideously  on  the 
floor.  “My  God!”  And  he  stooped  to 
the  body. 

The  woman  touched  him  on  the 
shoulder.  “Come,”  she  said.  “It’s  no 
good.  It  was  a  grand  blow,  a  king’s 
blow.  You  cannot  help  him.” 

“But— but - ”  he  flustered  as  he 

rose.  The  emergency  was  beyond  him. 
He  had  only  half  a  strong  man’s  equip¬ 
ment— the  mere  brawn.  “Two  men 
killed.  I  must  get  back  to  the  ship.” 

He  saw  the  woman  smiling,  and 
caught  at  his  calmness.  There  was 
comprehension  In  her  eyes,  and  to  be 
understood  is  so  often  to  be  despised. 
“You  must  come  too,”  he  added,  on  an 
impulse,  and  stopped,  appalled  by  the 
Idea. 

“To  the  ship?”  she  cried,  and 
laughed.  “Oh,  la  la!  But  no!  Still, 
we  must  go  from  here.  The  police 
will  be  here  any  minute,  and  if  they 

find  you - ”  She  left  it  unsaid,  and 

the  gap  was  ominous. 

The  police!  To  mention  them  was  to 
touch  all  that  was  conventional,  sub- 
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urban,  and  second-class  In  Dawson. 
He  itched  to  be  gone.  A  picture  of 
Vine  Street  police-court  and  a  curtly 
aloof  magistrate  flashed  across  his 
mind,  and  a  reminiscence  of  evening- 
paper  headlines,  and  his  mind  fer¬ 
mented  hysterically. 

The  woman  put  back  her  knife  in 
some  secret  recess  of  her  clothes,  and 
opened  the  door  cautiously.  “Now!” 
she  said,  but  paused,  and  came  back. 
She  went  to  the  picture  of  the  Virgin 
and  turned  its  face  to  the  wall.  “One 
should  not  forget  respect,”  she  ob¬ 
served,  apologetically.  “These  things 
are  remembered.  Now  come.” 

No  sooner  were  they  in  the  gloomy 
alley  outside  than  the  neighborhood  of 
others  was  known  to  them.  There  was 
a  sound  of  many  feet  ploughing  In  the 
mud,  and  a  suppressed  voice  gave  a 
short  order.  The  woman  stopped  and 
caught  Dawson’s  arm. 

“Hush!”  she  whispered.  “It  is  the 
police.  They  have  come  for  the  men. 
They  will  be  on  both  sides  of  us. 
Wait  and  listen.” 

Dawson  stood  rigid,  his  heart  thump¬ 
ing.  The  darkness  seemed  to  surge 
around  him  with  menaces  and  dangers. 
The  splashing  feet  were  nearer,  com¬ 
ing  up  on  their  right,  and  once  some 
metal  gear  clinked  as  its  wearer 
scraped  against  the  wall.  He  could 
smell  men,  as  he  remembered  after¬ 
wards.  The  woman  beside  him  re¬ 
tained  her  hold  on  his  arm,  and  re¬ 
mained  motionless  till  It  seemed  that 
the  advancing  men  must  run  into 
them. 

“Come  quietly,”  she  whispered  at 
length,  putting  warm  lips  to  his  ear. 
Her  hand  dropped  along  his  arm  till 
she  grasped  his  Angers.  She  led  him 
swiftly  away  from  the  place,  having 
waited  till  the  police  should  be  so 
near  that  the  noise  of  their  advance 
would  drown  their  own  retreat. 

On  they  went,  then,  as  before, 
swishing  through  the  foulness  under¬ 


foot,  and  without  speaking.  Only  at 
times  the  woman’s  hold  on  his  hand 
would  tighten,  and,  meeting  with  no 
response,  would  slaken  again,  and  she 
would  draw  him  on  ever  more  quickly. 

“Where  are  we  going?”  he  ventured 
to  ask. 

“We  are  escaping,”  she  answered, 
with  a  brief  tinkle  of  laughter.  “If 
you  knew  what  we  are  escaping  from, 
you  would  not  care  where.  But 
hurry,  always!” 

Soon,  however,  she  paused,  still  hold¬ 
ing  his  hand.  Again  they  heard  foot¬ 
steps,  and  this  time  the  woman  turned 
to  him  desperately. 

“There  is  a  door  near  by,”  she 

breathed.  “We  must  And  it,  or - ” 

again  the  unspoken  word.  “Feel  al¬ 
ways  along  the  wall  there.  Farther, 
go  farther.  It  should  be  here.” 

They  sprang  on,  with  hands  to  the 
rough  plaster  on  the  wall,  till  Dawson 
encountered  the  door,  set  level  with 
the  wall,  for  which  they  sought. 

“Push,”  panted  the  woman,  heaving 
at  it  with  futile  hands.  “Push  it  in.” 

Dawson  laid  his  shoulder  to  it,  his 
arms  folded,  and  shoved  desperately 
till  his  head  buzzed.  As  he  eased  up 
he  heard  the  near  feet  of  the  menac¬ 
ing  police  again. 

“You  must  push  it  in!”  cried  the 
woman.  “It  is  the  only  way.  If  not 

“Here,  catch  hold  of  this,”  said  Daw¬ 
son,  and  she  found  the  bronze  image 
in  her  hands.  “Let  me  come,”  he 
said,  and  standing  back  a  little,  he 
flung  his  twelve  stone  of  bone  and 
muscle  heavily  on  the  door.  It 
creaked,  and  some  fastening  within 
broke  and  fell  to  the  ground. 

Once  again  he  assaulted  it,  and  it 
was  open.  They  passed  rapidly  with¬ 
in,  and  closed  it  behind  them,  and 
with  the  woman’s  hand  guiding,  Daw¬ 
son  stumbled  up  a  long,  narrow,  sloppy 
stair,  that  gave  on  to  the  flat  roof  of 
the  building.  Above  them  was  sky 
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again.  The  rain  bad  passed,  and  the 
frosty  stars  of  Mozambique  shone 
faintly.  He  took  a  deep  breath  as  he 
received  the  image  from  the  hands 
of  the  woman. 

“You  hear  them?”  she  said,  and  he 
listened  with  a  shudder  to  the  passing 
of  the  men  below. 

“But  we  must  go  on,”  she  said. 
“We  are  not  safe  yet.  Over  the  wail 
to  the  next  roof.  Come!” 

They  clambered  over  a  low  parapet, 
and  dropped  six  feet  to  another  level. 
Dawson  helped  the  woman  up  the  op¬ 
posite  wall,  and  she  sat  reconnoitring 
on  the  top. 

“Come  quietly,”  she  warned  him,  and 
he  clambered  up  beside  her  and  looked 
down  at  the  roof  before  them.  In  a 
kind  of  tent  persons  appeared  to  be 
sleeping:  their  breath  was  plainly  to  be 
beard. 

“You  must  walk  like  a  rat,”  she 
whispered,  smiling,  and  lowered  her¬ 
self.  He  followed.  She  was  crouch¬ 
ing  in  the  shadow  of  the  wall,  and 
drew  him  down  beside  her.  Somebody 
had  ceased  to  sleep  In  the  tent,  and 
was  gabbling  drowsily,  in  a  monoto¬ 
nous  sing-song. 

Out  of  the  tent  crawled  a  man,  lean 
and  black  and  bearded,  with  a  sheet 
wrapped  around  him.  He  stood  up 
and  looked  around,  yawning.  The 
woman  nestled  closer  to  Dawson,  who 
gripped  instinctively  on  the  bronze 
image.  The  man  walked  to  the  para¬ 
pet  on  their  left  and  looked  over,  and 
then  walked  back  to  the  tent  and 
stood  Irresolutely,  muttering  to  him¬ 
self.  Squatted  under  the  wall,  Daw¬ 
son  found  room  amid  the  race  of  his 
disordered  thoughts  to  wonder  that  he 
did  not  instantly  see  them. 

He  was  coming  towards  them,  and 
Dawson  felt  the  shoulder  that  pressed 
against  his  arm  shrug  slightly.  The 
man  was  ten  paces  away,  walking 
right  on  to  them,  and  looking  to  the 
sky,  when,  with  throbbing  temples  and 


tense  lips,  Dawson  rose,  ran  at  him. 
and  gripped  him.  He  bad  the  throat 
in  the  clutch  of  bis  right  band,  and 
strangled  the  man’s  yell  as  it  was  con¬ 
ceived.  They  went  down  together, 
writhing^  and  clutching,  Dawson  upper¬ 
most,  the  man  under  him  scratching 
and  slapping  at  him  with  open  hands. 
He  drew  up  a  knee  and  found  a  lean 
chest  under  It,  drove  It  in,  and  choked 
his  man  to  silence  and  unconscious¬ 
ness. 

“Take  this,  take  this,”  urged  the 
woman,  bending  beside  him.  She 
pressed  her  slender-bladed  knife  on 
him.  “Just  a  prick,  and  he  is  still  for 
ever.” 

Dawson  rose.  “No,”  he  said.  “He’s 
still  enough  now.  No  need  to  kill 
him.”  He  looked  at  the  body  and  from 
it  to  the  woman.  “Didn’t  I  get  him  to 
rights?”  he  asked  exultantly. 

She  raised  her  face  to  his. 

“It  was  splendid,”  she  said.  “With 
only  the  bare  bands  to  take  an  armed 
man - ” 

“Armed!”  repeated  Dawson. 

“Surely,”  she  answered.  “That,  at 
least,  is  always  sure.  See,”  she 
pulled  the  man’s  sheet  wide.  Girt  into 
a  loin-cloth  below  was  an  ugly  broad 
blade.  “Yes,  it  was  magnificent.  You 
are  a  man,  my  friend.” 

“And  you,”  he  said,  thrilled  by  her 
adulation,  “are  a  woman.” 

“Then,”  she  began  spiritedly;  but  in 
a  heat  of  cordial  impulse  he  took  her 
to  him  and  kissed  her  on  the  lips. 

“I  was  wondering  when  it  would 
be,”  she  said  slowly,  as  he  released 
her.  “When  you  spoke  to  the  German 
about  the  bad  word,  I  began  to  won¬ 
der.  I  knew  it  would  come.  Kiss  me 
again,  my  friend,  and  we  will  go  on.” 

“Are  we  getting  towards  the  landing- 
stage?”  he  asked  her,  as  the  next 
roof  was  crossed.  “I  mustn’t  miss  my 
boat,  you  know.” 

“Oh,  that!”  she  answered.  “You 
want  to  go  back?” 
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“Well,  of  course,”  he  replied,  in  some 
surprise.  “That’s  what  I  was  trying 
to  do  when  I  knocked  at  your  door. 
I’ve  missed  my  dinner  as  it  is.” 

“Missed  your  dinner!”  she  repeated, 
with  a  bubble  of  mirth.  “Ye-es;  you 
have  lost  that,  but,” — she  came  to  him 
and  laid  a  band  on  bis  shoulder,  speak* 
ing  softly,— “but  you  have  seen  me.  Is 
it  nothing,  friend,  to  have  saved  me?” 

He  had  stopped,  and  she  was  look¬ 
ing  up  to  him,  half-smiling,  half-en¬ 
treating,  wholly  alluring.  He  looked 
down  into  her  dark  face  with  a  sudden 
quickening  about  the  heart. 

“And  all  this  fighting,”  she  contin¬ 
ued,  as  though  he  were  to  be  convinced 
of  something.  “You  conquer  men  as 
though  you  were  bred  on  the  roofs  of 
Mozambique.  You  fight  like— like  a 
hero.  It  is  a  rush,  a  blow,  a  tumble, 
and  you  have  them  huddled  at  your 
feet.  And  when  you  remember  all 
this,  will  you  not  be  glad,  friend— will 
you  not  be  glad  that  it  was  for 
me?” 

He  nodded,  clearing  his  throat  husk¬ 
ily.  Her  hand  on  his  shoulder  was  a 
thing  to  charm  him  to  fire. 

“I’d  fight— I’d  fight  for  you,”  he  re¬ 
plied  uneasily,  “as  long  as— as  long  as 
there  was  any  one  to  fight.” 

He  was  feeling  his  way  in  speech, 
as  best  he  could,  past  conventionali¬ 
ties,  There  had  dawned  on  him, 
duskily  and  half-seen,  the  unfitness  of 
little  proprieties  and  verbose  frills 
while  he  went  to  war  across  the  roofs 
with  this  woman. 

“You  would,”  she  said  fervently, 
with  half-closed  eyes.  “I  know  you 
would.” 

She  dropped  her  band,  and  stood  be¬ 
side  him  in  silence.  There  was  a  long 
pause.  He  guessed  she  was  waiting 
for  the  next  move  from  him,  and  he 
nerved  himself  to  be  adequate  to  her 
unspoken  demand. 

“You  lead  on,”  he  said  at  last  un¬ 
steadily. 


“Where?”  she  asked  breathlessly. 

He  did  not  speak,  but  waved  an 
open  band  that  gave  her  the  freedom 
of  choice.  It  was  his  surrender  to 
the  wild  spirit  of  the  Coast,  and  he 
grasped  the  bead  of  the  brass  image 
the  tighter  when  be  had  done  it.  She 
and  Fate  must  guide  now:  it  rested 
with  him  only  to  break  opposite  beads. 

She  smiled  and  shivered.  “Come  on, 
then,”  she  said,  and  started  before  him. 

They  traversed  perhaps  a  score  of 
roofs  enclosed  with  high  parapets,  on 
to  each  of  which  he  lifted  her,  hands 
in  her  armpits,  swinging  her  cleanly 
to  the  level  of  his  face  and  planting 
her  easily  and  squarely  on  the  coping. 
He  welcomed  each  opportunity  to  take 
hold  of  her  and  put  out  the  strength 
of  his  muscles,  and  she  sat  where  he 
placed  her,  smiling  and  silent,  while 
he  clambered  up  and  dropped  down  on 
the  other  side. 

At  length  a  creaking  wooden  stair 
that  hung  precariously  on  the  sheer 
side  of  a  house  brought  them  again  to 
the  ground  level.  It  was  another 
gloomy  alley  into  which  they  descend¬ 
ed,  and  the  darkness  about  him  and 
the  mud  underfoot  struck  Dawson  with 
a  sense  of  being  again  in  familiar  sur¬ 
roundings.  The  woman’s  hand  slid 
Into  his  as  he  stood,  and  they  started 
along  again  together. 

The  alley  seemed  to  be  better  fre¬ 
quented  than  that  of  which  he  al¬ 
ready  had  experience.  More  than  once 
dark,  sheeted  figures  passed  them  by, 
noiseless  save  for  the  underfoot  swish 
in  the  mud,  and  presently  the  alley 
widened  into  a  little  square,  at  one 
side  of  which  there  was  a  fresh  rustle 
of  green  things.  At  the  side  of  it 
a  dim  light  showed  through  a  big  open 
door,  from  which  came  a  musical  mur¬ 
mur  of  voices,  and  Dawson  recognized 
a  church. 

“The  Little  Garden  of  St.  Sebastlen,” 
murmured  the  woman,  and  led  him  on 
to  cross  the  square.  A  figure  that  had 
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been  hidden  in  the  shadow  now 
lounged  forth,  and  revealed  itself  to 
them  as  a  man  in  uniform.  He  stood 
across  their  way,  and  accosted  the 
woman  briefly  in  Portuguese. 

Dawson  stood  fidgeting  while  she 
spoke  with  him.  He  seemed  to  be  re.- 
peating  a  brief  phrase  over  and  over 
again,  harshly  and  irritably;  but  she 
was  cajoling,  remonstrating,  arguing, 
as  he  bad  seen  her  argue  in  that  ill- 
fated  room  an  hour  back. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  him?”  de¬ 
manded  Dawson  impatiently. 

“He  says  he  won’t  let  me  go,”  an¬ 
swered  the  woman,  with  a  tone  of  des¬ 
pair  in  her  voice., 

“The  devil  he  won’t!  What’s  he  got 
to  do  with  it?” 

“Oh,  these  little  policemen,  they  al¬ 
ways  arrest  me  when  they  can,”  she 
replied,  with  a  smile. 

“Here,  you!”  cried  Dawson,  address¬ 
ing  himself  to  the  man  in  uniform, — 
“you  go  away.  Voetsaak,  see!  You 
mind  your  own  business,  and  get  out,” 

The  oflicer  drawled  something  in  his 
own  tongue,  which  was  of  course  un¬ 
intelligible  to  Dawson,  but  it  had  the 
effect  of  annoying  him  strangely. 

“You  little  beast!”  he  said,  and 
knocked  the  man  down  with  his  fist. 

“Run,”  hissed  the  woman  at  his 
elbow,— “run  before  he  can  get  up.  No, 
not  that  way.  To  the  church,  and  out 
by  another  way!”  ‘ 

She  caught  his  hand,  and  together 
they  raced  across  the  square  and  in 
through  the  big  door. 

There  were  a  few  people  within, 
most  sleeping  on  the  benches  and 
along  the  floor  by  the  walls.  In  the 
chancel  there  were  others,  masked  by 
the  lights,  busy  with  some  ofllce,  A 
wave  of  sudden  song  issued  from 
among  them  as  Dawson  and  the 
woman  entered,  and  gave  way  again 
to  the  high  emasculate  gibbering  of  a 
man  that  stood  before  the  altar.  All 
along  the  sides  of  the  church  was 

Blackwood’s  Magaalne. 


shadow,  and  the  woman  speedily 
found  a  little  arched  door. 

“Come  through  the  middle  of  it,”  she 
whispered  urgently  to  Dawson,  as  she 
packed  her  loose  skirts  together  in  her 
hand,— “cleanly  through  the  middle; 
do  not  rub  the  wall  as  you  come.” 

He  obeyed  and  followed  her,  and 
they  were  once  more  in  the  darkness 
of  an  alley. 

“It  was  the  door  of  the  lepers,”  she 
explained,  as  she  let  her  skirts  swish 
down  again.  “See,  there  is  the  light 
by  the  sea!” 

The  wind  came  cleanly  up  the  alley, 
and  soon  they  were  at  its  mouth, 
where  a  lamp  flickered  in  the  breeze. 
Dawson  drew  a  deep  breath,  and 
tucked  the  image  under  his  arm.  His 
palm  was  sore  with  the  roughness  of 
its  bead. 

“Some  one  is  passing,”  said  the 
woman  in  a  low  tone.  “Wait  here  till 
they  are  by.” 

Footsteps  were  approaching  along 
the  front,  and  very  soon  Dawson  heard 
words  and  started. 

“What  is  it?”  whispered  the  woman, 
her  breath  on  his  neck. 

“Listen!”  he  answered  curtly. 

The  others  came  within  the  circle  of 
the  lamp— a  girl  and  two  men. 

“I  do  hope  he’s  found  my  idol,”  the 
girl  was  saying.  . 

Dawson  stepped  Into  the  light,  and 
they  turned  and  saw  him. 

“Why,  here  he  Is,”  exclaimed  Miss 
Paterson  shrilly. 

He  raised  his  hat  to  the  woman,  who 
stood  at  the  entrance  to  the  alley- 
raised  it  as  he  would  have  raised  it  to 
e  waitress  In  a  bun-shop,  and  went 
over  to  the  people  from  the  second- 
class  saloon. 

“I  found  It,”  he  said,  lifting  the 
image  forward,  and  brushing  with  his 
band  at  the  foulness  of  blood  and  hair 
upon  it.  “But  I  was  almost  thinking 
I  should  miss  the  boat.” 

Perceval  Gibboti. 
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AT  SUNSET. 

Each  sunset  Autumn  stands 
And  scans  the  rippling  fields  of  drooping  rye, 

Shading  with  arch6d  hands 
Dark  dreamy  eyes  against  the  blaze  of  sky; 

Her  smile  is  tinged  with  pride,— 

Ripe  fruits  blush  round  her  feet,  a  sickle  bums  beside. 

Soon  shall  her  joyous  call 
Charm  from  the  village  homes  their  rustic  glory; 

The  lines  of  wheat  shall  fall, 

The  piled-up  sheaves  hang  down  their  earlocks  hoary; 

Homeward  the  load  shall  sway. 

Robbed  by  light-fingered  trees  upon  its  laboring  way. 

Will  Foster. 


INNOVATIONS  OF  TIME  ON  THE  AMERICAN  CONSTITUTION. 


"Time,”  says  Bacon,  “is  the  greatest 
innovator;  and  if  time  of  course  alter 
all  things  to  the  worse,  and  wisdom 
and  counsel  shall  not  alter  them  to  the 
better,  what  shall  be  the  end?”  Has 
this  aphorism  held  true  in  the  case  of 
the  American  Constitution,  which,  sav¬ 
ing  the  anti-slavery  amendments,  has 
gone  without  material  alteration  for  a 
century  during  which  “the  greatest  in¬ 
novator”  has  been  pretty  actively  at 
work? 

Gladstone  deemed  the  American  Con¬ 
stitution  the  greatest  of  all  original - 
productions  in  its  line.  This  was  high 
praise  from  a  high  quarter.  It  was  re¬ 
marked  at  the  time  that  the  production 
in  great  part  was  not  original.  The 
authors  had  before  them,  besides  their 
own  convention  as  a  basis,  the  model 
of  Parliamentary  government  in  Eng¬ 
land,  of  which  they  unquestionably 
availed  themselves  largely,  though  as 
authors  of  a  revolution  they  naturally 
did  not  care  to  refer  to  it.  Their 
credit,  however.  If  their  work  was 
good,  was  not  the  less  because  they 
made  the  best  use  of  the  materials  with 
which  experience  had  supplied  them. 

Nor  is  It  to  be  Imputed  as  a  fault  to 


the  framers  of  the  Constitution  that 
they  embraced  the  view  of  humanity 
current  in  their  day  and  embodied  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  with¬ 
out  limitations  and  safeguards  which 
we  now  know  to  have  been  required. 
With  the  great  social  and  political 
thinkers  of  their  age,  they  assumed 
the  natural  equality  of  man  and  re¬ 
garded  human  form  as  a  presumptive 
title  not  only  to  freedom,  but  to  the 
possession  of  political  power.  What 
they  had  before  them  as  the  basis  of 
their  polity  was  the  educated,  law- 
abiding,  civilized,  and  substantial 
population  of  the  Northern  states.  The 
slave-owning  South,  in  their  eyes,  was 
a  transient  anomaly.  The  Red  Indian 
was  an  utter  alien.  They  could  not 
foresee  the  vast  inflow  of  foreign  im¬ 
migration.  They  could  not  foresee  the 
growth  of  factory  life.  They  could  not 
foresee  the  slums  of  New  York  and 
Chicago.  They  could  not  foresee  the 
Trust  or  the  multi-millionaire. 

Not  that  the  Fathers  recommended 
universal  suffrage,  or  that  there  Is  any 
reason  for  assuming  that  the  wisest  of 
them  looked  forward  to  it.  It  is 
morally  certain  tEal  seme  of  them 
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were  themselves  members  of  a  sort 
of  aristocracy  of  property,  culture,  and 
even  family,  combined  with  a  power¬ 
ful  clergy,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
warn  them  that  In  the  womb  of  the 
future  was  mob-rule  incarnate  in  An¬ 
drew  Jackson. 

All  due  allowance,  however,  having 
been  made  for  the  shortness  of  mortal 
sight,  there  were  faults,  and  as  the  re¬ 
sult  has  shown,  disastrous  faults  in 
the  work  of  the  Fathers,  who,  though 
men  of  great  sense  %nd  experience, 
were  men. 

The  seat  of  the  sovereign  power  was 
left  unsettled.  This  may  have  been  a 
necessity  of  the  case.  The  States, 
some  of  them  at  all  events,  would  have 
refused  to  come  into  the  Union  if  they 
had  known  that  their  sovereignty  was 
being  resigned.  Mr.  Lodge  goes  so  far 
as  to  hold  that  the  Constitution  was 
universally  regarded  as  an  experiment 
from  which  each  and  every  State  had 
a  right  peaceably  to  withdraw.  This 
may  be  rather  an  extreme  view.  But 
any  one  who  has  studied  the  tendency 
and  temper  of  those  times  will  be  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  it  is  at  least  nearer 
the  truth  than  its  direct  opposite.  In 
the  North  the  national  idea  gained  as¬ 
cendency  over  that  of  State  sovereignty 
as  time  went  on.  New  States  were 
added  practically  on  a  national  foot¬ 
ing.  To  some  of  them  secession  would 
have  been  physically  impossible,  as 
they  were  without  a  seaboard  and 
were  locked  in  by  adjoining  States. 
Nor  In  the  North  was  there  any  sepa¬ 
rate  and  threatened  interest  to  be 
guarded  by  State  right.  In  the  South 
there  was  such  an  Interest  and  one  the 
importance  of  which  tremendously  in¬ 
creased  as  time  went  on;  besides  the 
local  and  traditional  conservatism  of 
the  people,  and  the  geographical  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  old  States,  each  of  which 
had  a  seaboard  and  was  thus  physi¬ 
cally  capable  of  secession.  The  result, 


definitely  postponed  by  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  bad  to  be  settled  at 
last  by  a  tremendous  war,  a  war  which 
has  left  profound  traces  on  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  nation.  Even  since  that  war 
the  seat  of  the  sovereign  power  has 
not  been  thoroughly  settled.  So  good 
an  auttority  as  the  Honorable  Daniel 
K.  Chamberlain  holds  that  it  is  divided 
between  the  nation  and  the  States, 
though  how  a  sovereign  power  can  be 
divided  it  is  dlflScult  to  see!  delegated, 
of  course,  it  may  be.  When  a  labor 
agitator  is  depriving  the  continent  of 
fuel,  and  the  Governor  of  the  State 
shrinks  from  acting,  the  head  of  the 
nation  can  do  nothing  but  enter  into 
negotiation  with  the  agitator.  The 
character  of  the  whole  nation  is  be¬ 
ing  lowered  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
by  the  lynchings,  and  the  lawlessness 
which  they  breed  is  becoming  generally 
infectious;  yet  the  national  govern¬ 
ment,  after  the  enormous  sacrifices 
made  to  assert  its  ascendency,  looks  on 
without  power  to  Interfere.  The  Fif¬ 
teenth  Amendment  is  cynically  nullified 
by  the  South,  and  the  national  legisla¬ 
ture  does  not  venture  to  interpose. 

The  Fathers  evidently  allowed  them¬ 
selves  to  be  led  astray  by  Montesquieu. 
Montesquieu’s  style  Is  superb.  His  air 
Is  highly  philosophic.  Perhaps  he  was 
really  advanced  as  a  pioneer  of  politi¬ 
cal  science  for  his  day,  though  his 
analysis  Is  not  superior  to  that  of 
Aristotle.  But  he  misread  the  British 
Constitution,  under  which,  though  the 
legislative,  admlnlstratlye,  and  judicial 
functions  are  separate,  as  in  advanced 
civilization  they  must  always  be,  the 
power  which  controls  them  is  one,  and 
has  passed  In  the  course  of  history  from’ 
the  Crown,  its  original  seat,  to  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  finally  to  the  elective  House. 
The  consequence  of  following  Montes¬ 
quieu  we  see;  Whereas  under  the 
British  system  the  executive  and  the 
legislature  work  together,  the  legisla- 
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ture  being  led  by  the  members  of  the 
executive,  under  the  American  system 
they  are  severed  from  each  other  and 
not  seldom  at  variance,  while  the  two 
Houses  of  the  legislature  are  severally 
left  without  constitutional  leadership; 
the  Senate  being  under  caucus  leader¬ 
ship,  the  House  of  Representatives  be¬ 
ing  saved  from  anarchy  by  the  depart¬ 
ure  of  the  Speaker  from  his  proper  of¬ 
fice  as  impartial  chairman  to  act  as  the 
leader  of  a  party. 

Again,  there  were  inserted  into  the 
Constitution  two  compacts,  which, 
however  inevitable  in  themselves,  had 
surely  no  business  In  that  document. 
One  was  the  compact  with  slavery.  It 
seems  vain  to  contend  that  there  was 
not  a  compact  with  slavery,  or  that 
the  compact  was  not  morally  broken 
when  the  North  countenanced  Aboli¬ 
tionism,  practically  nullified  the  fugi¬ 
tive  slave  law,  and  elected  an  anti¬ 
slavery  President.  The  breach  may 
have  been  glorious.  It  certainly  was 
happy  for  humanity.  But  we  can 
hardly  deny  that  there  was  a  breach, 
or  maintain  that  the  right  of  secession 
from  the  Union  did  not  thereupon  ap¬ 
parently  accrue  to  the  Slave  States. 

The  other  compact  was  that  with  the 
minor  States,  assuring  them  of  equal 
representation  with  the  great  States 
in  the  Senate.  This  also  has  had  con¬ 
sequences  unforeseen  and  disastrous. 
By  the  multiplication  of  States  with 
small  populations,  the  anomalies  of  rep¬ 
resentation  in  the  Senate  have  become 
in  their  way  hardly  less  striking  than 
were  the  anomalies  of  representation 
In  the  English  House  of  Commons  be¬ 
fore  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Act  of 
1832.  This  Mr.  McCall’s  article  In  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  has  shown.  Taking 
Nevada,  wdth  its  population  of  42,000 
and  its  two  Senators,  as  the  scale,  we 
find  that  the  Senate  represents  the 
merest  fraction  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple.  The  case.  In  fact,  is  in  one  aspect 
worse  than  that  of  the  unreformed 


Parliament  of  England,  since  the 
owners  of  nomination  boroughs  often 
exercised  their  patronage  by  sending 
to  Parliament  young  men  of  promise, 
and  the  nation  drew  some  of  Its  great¬ 
est  statesmen  from  that  source.  No 
such  opening  is  afforded  in  the  case  of 
the  Senate.  The  character  of  that 
body  as  shown  by  the  early  debates 
on  the  question  of  the  commercial  re¬ 
lations  with  Cuba  is  that  of  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  commercial  interests  com¬ 
bined  for  their  mutual  protection.  Of 
breadth  of  view,  of  anything  worthy 
of  the  name  of  statesmanship  in  the 
Senate,  not  much  is  seen.  Its  great 
object  of  interest  seems  to  be  the 
tariff.  Comparing  its  intelligence 
with  the  general  intelligence  of  the 
American  people,  one  is  almost  In¬ 
clined  to  say  that  American  traders 
are  statesmen  and  American  states¬ 
men  are  traders.  Elections  to  the 
Senate  being  vested  In  conclaves  seem 
to  be  carried  in  an  increasing  degree 
by  the  influence  of  wealth,  if  not  by 
its  actual  application,  and  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Addicks  appears  to  be  not 
chimerical  though  it  may  be  unblush¬ 
ing.  His  foot  is  on  the  threshold;  nor 
perhaps,  should  he  effect  an  entrance, 
would  he  And  himself  utterly  without 
mates.  Meanwhile  the  Senate  has 
been  gradually  drawing  power  to  it¬ 
self.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution 
probably  expected  that  the  chief  seat 
of  authority  would  be  in  the  popular 
House.  But  the  members  of  that 
House  are  elected  for  too  short  a  term 
to  learn  statesmanship  or  even  to  find 
their  legislative  feet.  Re-elections  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  not  very  common,  the  feel¬ 
ing  being  that  the  honor  and  pleasure 
of  sitting  in  the  Hoixse  and  residing 
at  Washington  should  go  round.  The 
hubbub  which  prevails  in  the  Chamber 
and  which  has  been  compared  to  the 
sound  of  the  waves  chopping  on  the 
beach,  is  an  index  to  its  chaotic  state; 
while  in  the  Senate  comparative 
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order  reigns.  Several  cases  have  of 
late  been  reported  of  members  of  the 
House  who  have  resolved  to  retire  be¬ 
cause  there  was  nothing  worth  doing 
to  be  done  and  they  were  wasting 
time  which  might  be  spent  more 
profitably  on  their  own  affairs.  Pluto¬ 
cratic  oligarchy  riding  on  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  democracy  is  the  singular  re¬ 
sult  to  which  the  course  of  things  at 
present  seems  to  tend. 

It  is  with  regard  to  the  form  provided 
for  the  election  of  the  President,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  work  of  the  Fathers  has 
most  signally  and  perhaps  most  un¬ 
happily  failed.  Their  intention  was 
that  the  President  should  be  elected 
by  chosen  bodies  of  select  and  re¬ 
sponsible  citizens.  For  a  time  the 
nominations  were  kept,  if  not  in  the 
hands  which  the  legislators  had  in¬ 
tended,  at  least  in  select  hands.  But 
since  the  Jacksonian  era,  nomination 
and  election  have  been  completely  in 
the  hands  of  the  democracy  at  large, 
and  the  election  has  been  performed 
by  a  process  of  national  agitation  and 
confiict  which  sets  at  work  all  the 
forces  of  political  Intrigue  and  corrup¬ 
tion  on  the  most  enormous  scale,  be¬ 
sides  filling  the  country  with  passions 
almost  as  violent  and  anti-social  as 
those  of  civil  war.  The  qualification 
for  the  nomination  is  no  longer  emi¬ 
nence  but  availability.  It  is  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  man  is  most  worthy  of 
public  confidence,  but  which  man  can 
carry  New  York  or  Ohio.  Anything 
like  military  or  naval  success,  how¬ 
ever  unaccompanied  by  any  presump¬ 
tion  of  statesmanship,  dazzles,  as  the 
line  of  Presidents  and  nominees  shows, 
and  is  preferred  to  political  qualifica¬ 
tions,  Admiral  Dewey  was  near  being 
nominated  for  President.  The  nomi¬ 
nating  conventions  are  vast  orgies  of 
intrigue  and  uproar,  the  issue  of  which 
is  not  likely  to  be  the  choice  of  the 
worthiest.  If  Lincoln  was  nominated, 
his  success  was  due  not  so  much  to  bis 


merits  as  to  local  clamor.  One  nomi¬ 
nation  was  gained,  it  appeared,  by 
fiasby  metaphor  and  a  big  voice.  The 
power  of  the  big  voice,  though  un¬ 
accompanied  by  the  big  brain,  in  a 
reign  of  the  convention  wigwam  and 
the  stump  is  very  great.  To  one  wno 
made  that  remark  it  was  replied  that 
clearness  of  voice  was  more  effective 
than  loudness.  Whether  it  was  drum 
or  fife  that  prevailed,  it  was  still  sound 
and  not  sense. 

We  must  go  back  to  the  Guelphs 
and  Ghlbelins  of  the  Italian  Republics 
to  find  a  legal  recognition  of  faction 
as  the  ruling  power  of  a  state.  Under 
the  soft  name  df  “party,”  faction  is 
now  in  the  United  States  fully  recog¬ 
nized  by  law;  legal  enactments  are 
made  for  its  operation,  and  a  distribu¬ 
tion  of  oflJces,  such  as  those  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners,  is  by  law 
directed  to  be  made  on  party  lines. 
A  nation  which  deliberately  gives  it¬ 
self  up  to  government  by  faction  signs 
its  own  doom.  The  end  may  be  de¬ 
layed,  but  it  is  sure.  The  party  or¬ 
ganizations  have  overlaid  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Constitution.  For  this  the  fram¬ 
ers  of  the  Constitution  are  not  to 
blame.  Their  sagacity  must  have  been 
supernatural  to  foresee  the  Machine 
and  the  Boss.  Washington  abhorred 
party,  and  regarded  it  as  a  disease 
which  he  hoped  to  avert  by  putting 
Federalists  and  antl-Federalists  in  his 
Cabinet  together.  Our  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  party  government  is  the  off¬ 
spring  of  the  struggle  in  England  be¬ 
tween  constitutionalism,  represented 
by  the  Hanoverians,  and  despotism, 
represented  by  the  Stuarts.  That 
struggle  gave  it  for  the  time  a  reasona¬ 
ble  warrant.  A  reasonable  warrant 
was  given  it  again  by  the  division  of 
opinion  on  the  French  Revolution,  and 
once  more  by  the  division  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Parliamentary  reform.  So,  in 
the  United  States,  while  the  struggle 
with  slavery  lasted,  party  was  a 
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natural  and  Inevitable,  though  baneful 
and  anti-social,  bond.  But  in  ordinary 
times  there  Is  nothing  to  divide  a 
nation  into  two  halves  perpetually 
waging  political  war  against  each 
other,  and  striving,  each  of  them,  to 
make  government  miscarry  in  its 
rival’s  hands.  To  justify  party  govern¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Olney  says,  there  must  be 
a  strong  and  honest  Opposition.  But 
supposing  there  is  no  vital  issue  on 
which  an  Opposition  can  be  rationally 
formed— is  it  to  be  formed  by  con¬ 
scription?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
masses  follow  a  shibboleth,  often  hered- 
ditary,  almost  always  devoid  of  sense. 
The  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties  in  the  United  States  are  now 
two  standing  machines,  waging  ever¬ 
lasting  war  for  the  Presidency  and  an 
immense  patronage.  Platforms  are 
made  up  when  a  Presidential  election 
impends  simply  with  a  view  to  carry¬ 
ing  that  election.  The  parties  have  no 
fixed  creed  or  abiding  character.  The 
Democratic  party  lost  its  vital  force 
when  slavery  fell.  It  was  an  alliance 
of  the  Southern  slave-owner  with  the 
commercial  plutocracy  of  the  North, 
drawing  in  their  train  the  Irish  popu¬ 
lace  of  the  Northern  cities.  One  who 
had  formed  his  idea  of  the  Republican 
party  half  a  century  ago  would  hardly 
know  the  party  again  now.  Lincoln; 
with  his  pure  patriotism  and  his  hu- 
manitarianism,  would  find  himself 
strangely  out  of  place.  The  grand  aim 
of  each  party  is  to  prevent  the  country 
from  being  successfully  governed  by 
Its  rival.  Each  will  do  anything  to 
catch  votes,  and  anything  rather  than 
lose  them.  Government  consequently, 
is  at  the  mercy  of  any  organization 
which  has  votes  on  a  large  scale  to 
sell.  The  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  is  thus  enabled  to  levy  upon  the 
nation  tribute  to  the  amount  of  a 
hundred  and  forty  millions  thirty-six 
years  after  the  war,  while  both  parties 
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in  their  platforms  promise  their 
countenance  to  the  exaction.  The 
history  of  the  most  corrupt  monarch¬ 
ies  could  hardly  furnish  a  more  mon¬ 
strous  case  of  financial  abuse,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  effect  upon  national 
character.  The  late  J.  M.  Forbes,  of 
Boston,  was  a  strong  Republican  as 
well  as  the  best  of  citizens.  He  said, 
as  we  learn  from  his  Memoir,  that  the 
war  with  Spain  was  no  philanthropic 
w’ar,  but  w’as  made  to  keep  a  party  in 
power.  Each  party  machine  has  a 
standing  army  of  wire-pullers  with  an 
apparatus  of  Intrigue  and  corruption^ 
to  the  support  of  which  holders  of 
offices  under  Government  are  assessed. 
The  Boss  is  a  recognized  authority, 
and  mastery  of  unscrupulous  intrigue 
is  his  avowed  qualification  for  his. 
place.  The  pest  of  partyism  invades 
municipal  administration,  and  makes 
New  York  the  plunder  of  thieves  of 
one  party,  and  Philadelphia  of  thieves 
of  the  other.  It  is  surely  impossible 
that  any  nation  should  endure  such 
a  system  for  ever. 

Another  growth,  less  noxious  thaa 
the  above-named,  but  still  noxious, 
seems  to  be  that  of  localism  In  elec¬ 
tions.  "This  the  people  have  volun¬ 
tarily  imposed  upon  themselves.  It 
cannot  fall  to  deprive  the  common¬ 
wealth  of  good  servants.  George  W. 
Curtis  was  excluded  from  public  life 
because  he  happened  to  reside  in  a 
Democratic  district  and  no  constitu¬ 
ency  would  elect  a  non-resident. 

“if  time  of  course  alter  all  things 
to  the  worse,  and  wisdom  and  counsel 
shall  not  alter  them  to  the  better, 
what  shall  be  the  end?”  But  In  this 
case  how  are  wisdom  and  counsel  to 
be  brought  into  play?  If  either  party 
attempted  to  amend  the  Constitution, 
the  other  party  would  try  at  once  to 
raise  a  storm.  The  modes  of  consti¬ 
tutional  amendment  are  excessively 
cumbrous  and  difficult;  so  that  to  carry 
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an  amendment  of  any  Importance  It 
took  the  momentum  of  civil  war;  a 
defect  perhaps  partly  due  to  the  vi¬ 
cious  entanglement  of  compact  In  the 
cases  of  slavery  and  of  representation 
in  the  Senate  with  the  proper  functions 
of  legislation. 

There  are  two  matters,  both  most 
momentous,  both  fraught  with  peril, 
which  were  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
thoughts  of  the  framers  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  but  with  which  its  revisers, 
if  ever  it  is  revised,  will  be  called 
upon  to  deal.  One  of  these  is  the 
constitutional  treatment  of  the  eman¬ 
cipated  negro;  the  other  is  that  of  the 
application  of  the  Constitution  to 
oversea  conquests  and  possessions. 

The  status  of  the  emancipated  negro 
is  the  subject  of  the  only  important 
amendments  passed  since  the  era  of 
the  Constitution.  Unfortunately  those 
amendments  were  framed  not  by  cool- 
headed  statesmen,  but  by  ardent 
friends  of  the  negro,  fired  with  victory 
in  a  long  and  desperate  war  over  that 
object  of  their  hatred,  the  Southern 
white,  while  a  leading  man  among 
them  had  a  personal  injury  to  avenge. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  dilate  on  the 
difficulties  of  the  problem.  They  press 
on  all  American  minds.  The  Roman 
commons  were  right  in  deeming  politi¬ 
cal  equality  incomplete  till  they  had 
extorted  from  the  patricians  the  right 
of  intermarriage.  Of  two  races,  one 
of  which  spurns  intermarriage  with 
the  other,  no  political  architect  ap¬ 
parently  can  construct  a  Democratic 
Republic.  Nor  does  the  negro  appear 
as  yet,  in  St.  Domingo  or  elsewhere, 
to  have  developed  real  aptitude  for 
self-government.  The  highest  states¬ 
manship  with  a  perfectly  free  hand 
might  devise  and  establish  a  harmoni¬ 
ous  settlement.  But  the  highest  states¬ 
manship  is  not  forthcoming;  nor,  if  it 
were,  would  party  allow  it  a  free 
hand. 

The  attempt  of  the  Supreme  Court 


to  determine  the  constitutional  status 
of  the  oversea  conquests  and  posses¬ 
sions,  there  being  absolutely  no  data, 
seemed  little  more  hopeful  than  the 
schoolman’s  attempt  to  measure  tlie 
possible  action  of  a  chimera.  Of  the 
existence  of  conquered  and  subject 
territories  the  framers  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  never  dreamed;  they  would 
have  shrunk  from  the  thought  if  they 
had.  In  annexing  Hawaii  and  in  con¬ 
quering  the  Philippines  the  American 
Republic  has  departed  from  its  funda¬ 
mental  principles  and  changed  its 
character.  Its  possession  of  the  canal, 
and  practically  of  Panama,  seems 
likely  to  lead  on  to  the  ultimate  an¬ 
nexation  of  Mexico  and  the  whole  of 
Central  America.  These  being  added 
to  the  Southern  States,  with  their 
negroes  and  their  unrepublican  senti¬ 
ment,  the  result  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  either  a  radical  change  of  polity 
from  the  Republican  form  to  some¬ 
thing  practically  Imperial,  such  as  is 
the  necessary  concomitant  of  empire. 
Or  to  the  disruption  of  the  Union. 
Jingoism  is  still  in  full  blast.  Flag- 
worship  is  the  religion  of  the  day. 
Language  the  most  anti-JeCfersonlan 
and  anti-humanitarian,  to  use  no 
stronger  term,  is  rife  in  the  press. 
Every  day  produces  something  be¬ 
tokening  an  advance  upon  that  line. 
An  eminent  journal  settles  the  Pana¬ 
ma  question  by  saying,  “It  is  in  our 
line  of  business;  we  have  got  it,  and 
we  mean  to  keep  it.”  There  are  still, 
undoubtedly,  forces,  and  powerful 
forces,  on  the  other  side.  But  the 
balance  wavers.  It  Is  a  critical  hour 
in  the  life  of  the  American  Republic, 
and  therefore  in  the  life  of  the  world. 

That  the  American  people  have 
political  wisdom  and  force  to  deal 
with  the  crisis  in  their  destinies  no 
one  who  has  lived  among  them  will 
doubt,  though  the  proportion  of  the 
self-governing  and  controlling  element 
in  the  population  is  being  dangerously 
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reduced  by  tbe  vast  inflow  of  foreign 
elements  and  the  infecundlty  of  the 
American  women.  But  to  such  an 
effort  the  leadership  of  a  great  man 
is  almost  Indispensable,  and  under 
such  conditions,  with  such  modes  of 
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electing  the  chief  of  the  State,  how 
and  from  what  quarter  is  the  great 
man  to  appear?  The  forces  of  politi¬ 
cal  self-preservation  and  recovery  un¬ 
doubtedly  are  there,  but  how  are 
those  forces  to  be  brought  to  bear? 

Goldicin  Smith. 


THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  SCHOOLBOY. 


Mr.  Weisse*  has  indeed  drawn  a 
gloomy  picture  of  schoolboy  morality 
and  religion,  and  if  it  were  all  true 
Lis  censure  would  be  just  and  most 
necessary.  And  yet  I  venture  to 
think  that  he  is  unduly  pessimistic— 
the  cry  which  he  anticipated.  Speak¬ 
ing  as  a  schoolboy  for  schoolboys,  I 
am  convinced  that  we  do  not  deserve 
many  of  the  hard  things  said  of  us; 
and  though  I  admit  the  justice  of 
many  other  charges,  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  are  worse,  in  most  respects, 
than  the  average  youth  of  Great 
Britain,  or  that  our  sense  of  religion 
is  chiefly  noteworthy  for  its  incom¬ 
pleteness  or  even  actuaj  non-existence. 

It  is,  of  course,  too  much  to  expect 
that  a  bare  assurance  will  carry  any 
conviction  with  it;  but  proofs  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain  or  declare,  for  they  con¬ 
sist  not  so  much  In  words  and  actions 
as  in  impressions.  However,  what- 
proofs  are  recordable,  I  will  record; 
and,  such  as  they  are,  they  may  be 
taken  as  quite  indicative  of  the  general 
state  of  religion  and  morality  in  the 
minds  of  average  schoolboys.  For  I 
belong  to  a  public  school  as  great  as 
any,  and  to  a  house  in  it  which  has  a 
bad  reputation,  even  in  the  school: 
and  yet  1  have  rarely  seen  anything  in 
it  to  justify  Mr.  Welsse’s  extreme  pes¬ 
simism.  Black  sheep  there  are  in 
plenty,  and  where  a  boy  wishes  to  go 
wrong  he  does  not  aim  at  half  mea¬ 
sures.  But,  on  the  whole,  I  sincerely 
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believe  that  the  majority  of  boys  do 
care  about  reiigion.  A  boy  may  not 
show  it,— the  effect,  perhaps  of  the 
oft-quoted  “British  reserve”:  he  may 
often  cover  up  his  real  feelings  by 
“filthiness  and  foolish  talk  and  jesting, 
which  are  not  convenient,”  but  down 
in  bis  heart  of  hearts  be  knows 
the  truth,  he  recognizes  the  true  and 
eternal  aim  of  life,  and  while  paying 
Up  service  to  the  devil  he  owns  in  his 
soul  the  King  of  Kings,  and  only 
blames  the  moral  cowardice  which 
leads  him  to  dissemble  and  cloak  his 
invincible  faith. 

This  view  may  be  too  optimistic;  but 
the  reality  falls  little  short  of  it.  We 
must  not  fall  into  tbe  mistake  of  Mme. 
Sarah  Grand  and  suppose  that,  be¬ 
cause  honor  is  not  generally  mentioned 
in  conversation,  honor  has  ceased  to 
exist.  And  yet,  perhaps,  my  contention 
would  be  more  convincing  if  it  could 
be  actually  asserted  that  such  things 
were  talked  of  and  discussed.  Many 
critics  objected  to  the  late  Dean  Far¬ 
rar’s  tales  of  school  life  as  unnatural 
because,  for  one  thing,  some  boys  in 
one  book  were  made  to  discuss  in 
their  playhours  the  characters  of  the 
Homeric  heroes.  Yet  those  critics 
were  wrong.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
such  discussions  did  actually  take 
place:  and  the  same  practice  with  a 
difference  exists  to  the  present  day.  A 
public  school  is  the  most  conservative 
thing  of  a  conservative  kingdom;  and 
generation  after  generation  of  school¬ 
boys  walk  in  the  steps  of  their  sires. 
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rarely  altering  or  Improving  greatly 
the  road  on  which  they  trudge.  So 
with  these  discussions;  they  are  not  so 
frequent,  for  games  occupy  a  larger 
proportion  of  spare  time;  their  charac¬ 
ter  has  altered,  for  Homer  has  less  at¬ 
traction  to  the  present  generation  than 
to  the  giants  of  old:  but  there  now 
frequently  take  place  arguments  on 
religion,  pleas  for  and  against  usages 
of  the  ehurch,  differing  opinions  on 
the  relative  merits  of  different  church¬ 
es  and  their  doctrines.  Often  have  I 
been  present  at  such  arguments;  one, 
for  instance,  I  interrupted  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  and  even  after  my  arrival  it 
raged  f*r  two  hours  on  a  half-holiday 
afternoon.  Crude,  maybe,  were  the 
conceptions  of  religion,  weak  the  rea¬ 
soning,  bigoted  and  ignorant  the 
ideas;  yet  no  one  who  was  present 
could  deny  the  earnestness  of  those 
Informal  debaters  or  the  sincerity 
with  which  they  took  up  arms  for 
their  own  beliefs. 

Xor  are  sucn  discussions  confined  to 
one  particular  “set”;  very  different  in 
character  and  position  are  some  of 
those  of  whom  I  have  heard  as  taking 
part  in  them,  or  whom  1  have  person¬ 
ally  known  as  so  doing.  One  there  is. 
I  know,  who  intends  to  take  Orders;  1 
believe  be  spends  half  of  bis  spare 
time  Jesting  and  hearing  jests  on  good 
and  bad  subjects— the  latter  usually 
preponderating— the  rest  he  passes  in 
hotly  defending  High  versus  Low 
Church,  and  demonstrating  the  indu¬ 
bitable  doctrine  of  the  Apostolic  Suc¬ 
cession.  Yet  he  should  not  be  con¬ 
demned  as  unfit  for  a  clergyman  be¬ 
cause  of  the  first  trai)t  any  more  than 
the  second  proves  his  entire  aptitude 
for  his  future  career.  Boys  know 
when  they  are  doing  wrong  as  well  as 
other  people;  and  if  they  sin,  they  sin 
with  their  eyes  open;  yet,  as  in  the  in¬ 
stance  of  the  boy  mentioned  above, 
the  sin  comes  from  the  mouth  and  not 
the  heart;  it  is  easier  to  fioat  apparent¬ 


ly  with  the  stream  than  to  attempt  the 
feat,  sometimes  impossible,  of  rowing 
against  the  tide;  and  where  defence 
of  the  right,  ill  placed,  would  only 
meet  with  scorn  and  failure,  it  is  fool¬ 
ish-such  is  the  perhaps  rather  ignoble 
creed  of  boyhood— not  to  take  amuse¬ 
ment  as  it  comes,  and  show  practical 
piety  when  that  too  is  necessary  and 
useful. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  on 
which  Mr.  Weisse  speaks,  aud,  most 
rightly,  speaks  very  strongly,  i.e.,  in¬ 
attention  at  the  Sunday  services.  I 
would  certainly  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  hardly  a  tenth  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  in  our  chapel  really  attend 
to  the  services— I  speak,  of  course, 
solely  of  the  boys  present.  Such  in¬ 
attention  cannot  be  too  strongly  con¬ 
demned,  for,  of  course,  it  destroys  all 
the  good  which  chapel  services  should 
bring.  And  yet  it  is  easy  to  find  ex¬ 
cuses.  Mr.  Weisse  mentions  a  boy 
who  could  not  remember  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  except  when  set  to  music:  I 
think  It  would  be  the  exception  here 
to  find  any  who  have  been  in  the 
school  some  little  time  who  do  not 
know  off  by  heart  almost  every 
prayer  in  the  Prayer  Book.  This  ex¬ 
cellent  result  is  not  due  to  close  atten¬ 
tion,  nor  yet  to  compulsory  learning 
as  repetition.  No,  the  prayers  sink 
slowly,  a  word  at  a  time,  into  a  seem¬ 
ingly  Inattentive  brain,  a  brain  busied 
far  away  with  other  thoughts,  but 
which  still  retains  enough  wakeful¬ 
ness  and  vitality  to  receive  uncon¬ 
sciously  everything  that  Is  said.  It 
is  little  encouragement  to  attention  to 
know  every  prayer,  to  be  sure  that, 
whatever  the  season,  the  services,  ex¬ 
cept  for  psalms  and  hymns,  will  be  ex¬ 
actly  the  same,  read  over  with  exactly 
the  same  monotonous  kind  of  droning 
Indifference.  To  hear  the  Littany  read 
through  every  Sunday  morning  with¬ 
out  any  music  to  fix  one’s  attention  on 
the  words,  and  to  have  two  other  ser- 
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vices  that  day,  both  the  same,  save 
that  one  ends  with  a  sermon,  and  one 
with  part  of  the  Communion  Service, 
to  have^all  this  for  thirty-eight  Sun¬ 
days  in  the  year  is  enough  to  make 
any  one  wonder  whether,  after  all,  we 
are  not  using  the  “vain  repetition”  so 
sternly  rebuked  in  the  heathen  out  of 
whom  our  Church  was  formed.  One 
cannot  blame  boys  for  looking  upon 
these  services  with  indifference,  al¬ 
most  as  mere  preventives  of  having  a 
whole  Sunday  free.  In  most  schools 
the  case  is  the  same,  and  often  the 
dreary  horror  of  those  Sunday  chapels 
is  such  that  most  boys  prefer  the  hard 
work  of  an  ordinary  whole  school  day 
to  the  ease  and  idleness,  as  regards 
work,  of  the  Day  of  rest. 

It  is  this  that  should  be  changed. 
Some  churches  by  music  touch  the 
heart  through  the  ear;  some  by  the 
pulpit  appeal  trough  the  ear  and  eye 
alike;  but  public  schools  seem  rarely 
to  solicit  the  aid  of  such  artificial 
stimulants  of  religion.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  if  they,  did;  but  false 
conservatism  keeps  up  the  tradition  of 
years,  and  few  things,  even  though  ex¬ 
cellent,  can  avail  aught  against  tradi¬ 
tion.  But  if  inattention  be  universal, 
It  needs  a  remedy,  and  it  wouid  be 
well  to  consider  whether  such  a  reni-" 
edy  cannot  be  found  by  having  fewer 
services  and  infusing  greater  vitality 
into  those  that  are  held.  What  can  be 
thought  of  a  system  which,  it  might 
almost  seem,  deliberately  breeds  in 
the  boys  such  a  desire  to  get  out  of 
the  veiy  chapel  that  the  headmaster 
was  once  compelled  to  request  the 
school  to  remain  kneeling  “in  silent 
prayer”  for  a  few  moments  at  the  end 
of  a  service,  and  not  to  rush  up  at 
once,  “as  such  a  course  would  be  more 
reverent”?  Yet  that  the  fault  does 
not  He  in  the  boys’  religion  seems  to 
be  shown  by  this  fact;  at  the  same 
school  it  is  possible  to  attend  Holy 
Communion  once  a  week  before  the 


early  morning  service,  or  once  a 
month  after  the  mid-day  service;  and 
though  going  to  the  early  service 
means  forfeiting  the  extra  hour  of 
bed  which  distinguishes  Sunday  from 
other  mornings,  and  is  always  so  high¬ 
ly  prized,  yet  of  the  three  hundred 
odd  who  are  confirmed  at  least  fifty 
or  sixty— that  is  about  20  per  cent— 
prefer  to  attend  that  service  regularly 
under  no  compulsion  or  shadow  like 
to  compulsion.  I  cannot  think  that 
this  shows  that  the  mind  of  the  school¬ 
boy  has  little  care  for  religion. 

I  am.  in  fact,  sure  that  the  average 
schoolboy  is  by  no  means  irreligious, 
but  it  also  seems  certain  that  his  mor¬ 
al  education  is  not  nearly  sufficiently 
provided  for.  A  boy’s  mind  is  very 
impressionable,  and  the  result  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  good  sermon  is  often  ex¬ 
ceedingly  great;  yet  how  often  do 
boys  hear  a  good  sermon  at  a  public 
sehool?  Usually  the  preachers  are 
those  masters  of  the  school  who  are  in 
Orders,  and,  ns  a  general  rule  these 
men,  undoubtedly  clever  as  they  are. 
read  out  a  w’ell-w'ritten  and  smoothly- 
fiowing  essay  of  their  own  composi¬ 
tion.  The  essays  could  scarcely  be  hon¬ 
ored  with  the  name  of  sermons.  They 
are  not  seldom  dull  and  uninteresting, 
and  what  merit  they  possess  is  too 
often  obscured  by  bad  delivery,  so 
that  they  only  waste  time,  as  far  as 
their  effect  is  concerned.  I  remember 
hearing  one  master  say  of  another’s 
sermon,  “That  sermon  was  beautiful, 
really  beautiful!  If  only  he  could 
learn  to  deliver  it  properly!  What  a 
pity  he  does  not  go  and  take  lessons 
from  some  fourth-rate  drunken  Lon¬ 
don  actor!”  Yet  solely  because  of  the 
way  it  was  read,  probably  not  twenty 
of  the  congregation  perceived  the 
beauty  of  it.  But  the  very  reading  of 
sermons  should  be  discouraged.  Every 
man  could  learn  to  preach  extempore 
very  easily.  I  am  told  that  Roman 
Catholic  priests  are  not  ordained  un- 
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less  they  do  so  well,  and  some  such 
course  as  this  should  be  taken  by  our 
Church.  An  extempore  sermon,  with 
all  its  faults,  seems  to  come  straight 
from  the  heart,  it  is  much  more  con¬ 
vincing,  much  more  impressive.  In 
many  professions  extempore  speaking 
is  a  necessity;  if  it  were  only  so  in 
the  Church,  how  much  better  would  it 
be!  For  boys,  at  all  events,  it  would 
quicken  and  keep  alive  the  sense  of 
religion  which  still  exists,  though  per¬ 
haps  it  is  rather  enfeebled  and  blunt¬ 
ed  by  the  lack  of  properly  effective 
admonition  and  instruction. 

I  do  not  think  schoolboy  religion  is 
dead  yet.  It  is  not  even  sleeping.  It 
still  lurks  in  the  mind’s  recesses,  half 
afraid  to  come  out,  half  ashamed  to 
remain  hidden.  But  it  is  a  potent 
factor  in  the  life  at  school,  and  helps 
to  make  that  life  less  degraded,  more 
elevated  than  it  is  sometimes  consid¬ 
ered.  That  the  life  is  in  many  ways 
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morally  uncivilized  cannot  be  denied. 
Evil  comes  in  here  as  everywhere,  and 
often  in  a  more  repulsive  form;  yet 
religion  is  still  able  to  res^t  it  and 
keep  the  majority  free  from  the  prac¬ 
tice,  if  not  the  knowledge,  of  the  evil. 
Such  at  least  is  my  opinion;  and  I 
make  no  pretence  to  be  more  than 
an  average  boy;  I  have  wished  to  keep 
equally  far  from  being  unduly  self- 
complacent  as  from  seeming  hypocrit¬ 
ically  humble.  If  my  view  is  as  un¬ 
reasonably  optimistic  as  Mr.  Weisse's 
is  pessimistic,  it  is  quite  unintention¬ 
ally  so.  I  have  only  tried  to  show 
that  it  is  not  altogether  true  that 
schoolboy  religion  is  non-existent,  and 
in  this  object  I  have  hoped  that  the 
truth,  and  only  the  truth,  will  speak 
for  itself.  For  which  reason  I  will  at¬ 
tempt  no  defence  or  palliation  of  that 
almost  wholly  iniquitous  virtue- 
schoolboy  “honor.”  ^ 

A  Schoolboi/- 
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Je  me  rappelai  heureusement  une 
maxime  de  feu  mon  grand-p^re,  qui 
avait  coutume  de  dire  que  tout  est 
S  permis  aux  dames,  et  que  tout  ce  qul 

vlent  d’elles  est  grace  et  f&veur. 

M.  Silvestre  Bonnard. 

A  little  while  ago  there  was  a  case 
reported  In  the  newspapers  in  which 
the  author  of  a  book  about  women 
prosecuted  a  critic  thereof.  The  ex¬ 
tracts  from  it  given  in  the  papers  did 
not  encourage  me  (if  I  may  say  It 
without  a  legal  risk)  to  read  the  book 
in  question,  and  I  am,  therefore,  ig- 
*  norant  if  it  contained  any  reasoned 

considerations  of  women’s  position  in 
contemporary  society,  or  if  (as  the  ex¬ 
tracts  suggested)  it  was  a  merely  vio¬ 
lent  denunciation.  To  attack  a  whole 


sex,  save  perhaps  in  an  epigram  or 
so,  is  an  obviously  foolish  proceeding, 
impossible  to  any  one  who  has  the 
slightest  interest  in  social  history  and 
problems.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
smug  gallantries  which  are  still  em¬ 
ployed  by  a  certain  sort  of  writers 
when  they  speak  of  women  generally, 
are  also  Irrelevant  to  the  facts  of  mod¬ 
ern  life.  I  have  quoted,  however,  a 
general  compliment,  too  naive  and 
kindly  to  offend  the  most  determined 
woman,  at  the  head  of  this  essay,  to 
indicate  that  my  own  mental  attitude 
to  women  is  all  that  there  is  of  tbe 
most  deferential,  chivalrous,  and  even 
romantic.  I  indicate  this  fact  because 
the  task  I  have  set  myself  might  sug¬ 
gest  to  a  thoughtless  reader  an  idea 
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that  1  have  some  vulgar  and  stupid 
wish  to  say  disagreeable  things.  We 
have  all  heard  a  good  deal  about  the 
unsatisfied  aspirations  of  women  and 
the  unfair  limitations  imposed  upon 

them.  But  I  have  come  across,  also, 
a  good  deal  of  fioating  discontent 
on  the  part  of  men,  from  their  own 
point  of  view,  with  the  condition  of 
women,  and  the  case  I  have  referred 
to  has  suggested  to  me  that  I  might 
attempt  to  give  some  rational  account 
of  this  discontent,  to  investigate  its 
causes,  to  estimate  its  worth,  and  to 
set  forth  the  probable  solution  of  the 
matter  in  the  progress  of  contempora¬ 
ry  civilization.  It  is  clearly  conven¬ 
ient,  therefore,  that  I  should  be  able 
to  disclaim  any  personal  reason  for 
showing  this  discontent;  that  I  should 
be  able  to  examine  it  as  an  impartial 
philosopher.  ‘  The  discontent  means, 
of  course,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
discontented,  women  are  given  unfair 
advantages  in  life.  Personally,  I  do 
not  suffer  by  them;  as  a  philosopher, 

then,  I  can  examine  and  explain  them 
impartially;  as  a  man  I  can  make  an 
old-fashioned  bow  and  assure  society 
that  it  has  my  permission  to  give  as 
many  unfair  advantages  to  women  (at 
the  expense  of  other  men)  as  it 
chooses. 

It  has  been  alleged— if  publicly,-  I 
know  not,  frequently  to  me  in  private 
—that  over  large  sections  of  the  com¬ 
munity  women  have  an  illogical  com¬ 
bination  of  chances.  That  on  the  one 
band  they  claim  and  are  acquiring 
equal  opportunities  with  men  in  the 
work-a-day  world,  and  on  the  other 
claim  and  are  given  the  right  to  be 
supported  in  Idleness,  in  mere  pleas¬ 
ure-seeking  or  the  exercise  of  intellect¬ 
ual  or  artistic  tastes,  by  the  work  of 
men.  So  that  large  numbers  of  men 
are  at  this  disadvantage,  that  they 
have  to  work  both  for  their  own  sub¬ 
sistence  and  that  of  an  Idle  person,  or 
Idle  persons,  as  well,  and  are  at  the 


same  time  exposed  to  the  competition 
of  women  who  have  the  spring-board 
of  private  security  at  the  expense  of 
other  men’s  work.  Sometimes  I  have 
heard  a  complaint  of  a  simpler  nature, 
namely,  that  it  is  unfair  to  many  a 
man  that  he  should  have  to  work  so 
hard  that  neither  time  nor  energy  is 
left  him  for  the  intellectual  or  aesthet¬ 
ic  life  while  he  supports  in  comfort¬ 
able  Idleness,  or  in  the  pursuit  of 
agreeable  studies,  a  woman  who  con¬ 
tributes  practically  nothing  to  the  do¬ 
mestic  economy.  The  former  com¬ 
plaint  Is  sometimes  reasonable  for  an 
individual  case,  but  logically  pushed 
is  Inconsistent  with  itself.  The  latter 
complaint  is  heard  less  frequently,  be¬ 
cause  it  offends  traditional  sentiment 
and  appears  unmanly,  but  the  basis 
for  it  in  life  occurs  more  often.  It  is 
the  former,  more  complicated  position 
which  has  given  point  to  the  whole 
matter,  and  the  man  who  makes  the 
simpler  complaint  finds  courage— if  he 
does  and  if  you  call  it  courage— to  do  so 
because  of  this  female  competition, 
though  it  may  not  affect  himself.  But 
there  are  two  causes  at  work,  the 
movement  towards  the  economic  inde¬ 
pendence  of  women,  and  the  abolition, 
due  to  modern  Improvements  and  fa¬ 
cilities  of  material  life,  of  the  domes¬ 
tic  work  which  was  once  performed 
by  them  and  was  economically  the 
counterpart  of  the  outside  work  done 
by  the  men.  It  Is  in  this  cause  that 
the  genuine  basis  of  complaint  lies, 
and  the  remedy  for  the  grievance  (If 
grievance  there  be)  Is  precisely  in  the 
economic  independence  of  women 
which  at  present  stimulates  the  com¬ 
plaint.  These  are  elementary  consid¬ 
erations,  no  doubt,  and  are  very  far 
from  being  novel.  1  mention  them  to 
show  the  point  of  view  from  which  I 
propose  to  discuss  the  men’s  disad¬ 
vantages.  A  more  profitable  discus¬ 
sion,  it  is  probable,  would  begin  much 
deeper,  in  that  still  obscure  division  of 
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biology  or  physiology  which  is  bar¬ 
barously  called  sexualogy;  but  had  1 
the  necessary  science,  this  is  not  the 
place  for  such  an  incursion.  I  con¬ 
fine  myself  to  some  incidents  which 
attend  the  present  stages  of  our  social 
progress,  believing  that  even  a  super¬ 
ficial  observation  of  them  may  not  be 
without  its  suggestions.  And  since  the 
matter  is  first  of  all  economical,  it  may 
be  useful  to  make  our  divisions  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  uppermost  fact  in  mod¬ 
ern  life— income. 

There  can  be  no  fair  grievance  of 
the  sort  which  forms  my  subject 
among  the  “idle  rich.”  A  rich  and 
idle  man  may  think  he  supports  his 
wife,  but,  economically,  the  communi¬ 
ty  supports  them  both.  Moreover,  the 
objects  for  which  a  community  sup¬ 
ports  rich  and  idle  people— the  benefit 
and  delight  derived  by  it  from  their 
encouragement  of  art  and  science,  the 
excellence  of  their  morals  and  the 
charm  of  their  manners— are  served 
even  better  by  the  women  than  the 
men.  Nor  can  the  very  rich  man  who 
makes  his  riches  complain.  If,  unhap¬ 
pily,  his  wife  is  a  mere  luxury  or  or¬ 
nament  in  his  life,  it  is  one  he  can 
well  afford.  It  is  when  you  come  to 
the  moderately  rich  man  of  commerce 
or  a  profession— let  us  say  with  two 
or  three  thousand  pounds  a  year— 
that  a  case  for  a  grievance  here  and 
there,  very  exceptional,  may  be  set 
up.  Let  me  observe  that  in  this,  as  in 
all  other  divisions,  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  ordinary  cases  of  life,  the 
cases  in  which  every  one  concerned  is 
content,  when  the  man  thinks  it  a 
privilege  to  do  his  utmost  for  the  com¬ 
fort  of  his  wife,  and  she  makes  him  a 
thousandfold  return,  and  so  forth.  I 
am  concerned  only  with  the  discon¬ 
tented  men,  the  exceptions.  Very  well. 
In  this  condition  of  life  the  sumptuary 
customs  of  England  may  make  it  nat¬ 
ural  that  a  woman  should  insist  on 
her  husband  working  to  the  utmost 


limit  of  his  iK)wers  to  provide  her 
with  this,  that,  and  the  other,  and 
the  husband  may  be  unable  to 
resist  the  pressure  bf  his  wife, 
her  family,  their  friends,  and  tradi¬ 
tions.  In  the  result,  you  have  a  man 
working  beyond  the  possibility  of  en¬ 
joying  the  intellect,  the  art,  or  even 
the  sports  of  his  day.  And  the  woman? 
The  management  of  her  house  and  the 
care  of  her  children  take  up  all  her 
time?  But  do  they,  in  modern  condi¬ 
tions?  They  may,  no  doubt,  and  per¬ 
haps  they  should.  The  care  of  chil¬ 
dren  may  fitly  occupy  the  whole  of  a 
woman’s  time.  But,  as  a  rule,  in  such 
a  household  as  I  indicate,  the  succes¬ 
sion  of  nurses  and  nursery-governess¬ 
es,  and  afterwards  of  schools  or  tutors, 
relieves  the  mother  of  all  educative 
work;  and  the  children  themselves  be¬ 
ing  occupied  with  their  games  and  les¬ 
sons,  it  is  likely  that  the  time  devoted 
to  them  by  the  mother,  by  reason  of 
simple  affection,  will  not  exceed  an 
hour  or  so  a  day.  It  is  possible  that 
there  are  no  children;  when  there  are, 
we  all  observe  that  the  families  of  the 
well-to-do  are,  on  the  average,  smaller 
than  they  were  wont  to  be.  As  to  the 
management  of  the  house,  where  all 
the  manual  work  is  done  by  others, 
and  everything,  except  for  the  cook¬ 
ing  of  food,  is  bought  ready-made,  it  Is 
neither  necessary'  nor  desirable  that 
the  supervision  should  be  a  lengthy 
task— want  of  intelligence  and  method 
would  be  implied.  At  least,  we  all  know 
women  whose  houses  are  perfectly  or¬ 
dered  and  comfortable,  and  who  can 
spare  many  hours  a  day  for  extra-do¬ 
mestic  concerns.  We  have,  then— in 
these  few  cases  of  grievances— an 
over-worked  man,  and  a  woman  with 
most  of  her  time  free  for  pleasure  or 
“self-improvement”  In  either  case 
the  man  may  complain  with  a  show  of 
fairness  that  he  Is  at  a  disadvantage; 
he  also  may  have  a  taste  for  pleasure, 
or  he  also  may  wish  to  Improve  his 
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mind  and  artistic  perceptions.  It  may 
happen  that  he,  at  the  start  of  equal 
gifts  and  attainments  with  his  wife, 
may  fall  so  far  behind  her  for  want  of 
opportunity  that  his  society  becomes 
uninteresting  to  her.  Another  man’s 
society  may  be  more  agreeable.  Per¬ 
haps  the  other  man  is  “my  ancient 
friend,  Don  Juan.”  And  all  the  while 
the  husband  works  for  an  unreason¬ 
able  number  of  hours  a  day  and  pays 
for  everything.  I  confess  that  when  he 
complains  I  am  touched.  You  see, 
when  the  average  woman,  even  at  this 
level  of  life,  was  more  or  less  of  a 
household  drudge  and  his  confessed 
inferior,  he  had  some  return,  in  van¬ 
ity,  if  in  nothing  else.  But  now  that 
out  of  his  own  dull  exertions  in  her 
behalf  she  makes  herself  his  superior 
in  many  ways  (possibly  even  at  golf!), 
and  at  least  claims  an  equality  all 
round,  his  case  may  move  a  compas¬ 
sionate  heart. 

The  grievances — or  the  basis  for 
grievances— grow  in  number  as  we 
gradually  reach  a  lower  income,  since 
there  is  even  less  of  the  domestic  su¬ 
pervision  and  the  social  activities 
which  are  partially  for  the  man’s  ad¬ 
vantage  also.  I  cannot  be  minutely 
accurate  in  figures,  but  I  am  now  con¬ 
templating  a  division  of  society  where, 
roughly  to  put  it,  marriage  is  not  in¬ 
dulged  in  without  an  income  of  from 
five  hundred  to  a  thousand  pounds  a 
year.  (Happily,  English  society  is  not 
rigidly  divided  by  Income,  but  my 
subject  compels  me  to  keep  to  it;  the 
reader  will  imagine  all  the  qualifica¬ 
tions.)  Here,  by  the  way,  as  in  the 
other  division,  there  mingles  in  the  so¬ 
ciety  a  number  df  men  too  poor  to 
marry,  and  I  am  reminded  that  I  have 
heard  complaints  from  them  in  regard 
to  the  unfair  advantages,  not  of  wives, 
but  of  female  relations.  Both  sorts 
may  be  set  forth  by  an  example,  as 
clearly  as  by  general  statement,  and 
perhaps  less  dully.  I  take  some  old 


friends  of  mine,  the  Brown  family. 
Colonel  Brown  had  a  small  private  in¬ 
come  in  addition  to  his  half-pay,  and 
lived  in  Sussex.  He  had  two  sons  and 
two  daughters,  between  the  eldest  and 
youngest  of  whom  the  difference  in 
age  was  only  five  years.  I  will  call 
them,  for  convenience,  the  Browni  and 
Brownae.  The  complaint  made  to  me 
came  from  Brownus  major,  and  was 
as  follows.  He  was  sent  to  a  public 
school  and  a  university,  so  that  up  to 
the  age  of  twenty-three  his  education 
was  more  expensive  than  that  of  the 
Brownae;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
got  less  good  from  it,  since  they  ac¬ 
quired  some  knowledge  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  and  some  artistic  accomplish¬ 
ments,  w’hile  he  was  taught  nothing 
at  all.  At  twenty-three  he  was  sent 
into  a  bank,  and  his  salary  of  £80  a 
year  was  supplemented  by  a  very 
small  allowance  from  the  Colonel, 
who  considered  that  it  was  time 
Brownus  major  made  his  own  living. 
He  dwelt  in  small  and  uncomfortable 
lodgings;  his  food  had  to  be  of  the 
simplest  sort,  and  sometimes,  when  he 
was  out  of  pocket,  was  hardly  sufi3- 
clent;  he  had  a  good  deal  of  anxiety 
about  paying  his  way;  his  hours  of 
work  were  long;  he  had  few  friends, 
and  amusements  which  cost  money  he 
could  enjoy  ^ut  seldom.  Meanwhile, 
the  Brownae  lived  on  In  Sussex  with 
their  parents.  They  had  absolute  se¬ 
curity,  a  pleasant  table,  a  comfortable 
allowance  for  dress  and  pocket-money, 
and  no  necessity  to  work.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  passed  their  time  in  a 
round  of  simple  enjoyments— hockey, 
golf,  lawn  tennis,  dinners,  “small 
dances,”  theatricals,  the  agreeable  so 
clety  of  the  district  This  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  continued  for  some  years,  and  I 
confess  that  at  the  end  of  them  it  did 
seem  as  though  the  sisters  had  had 
the  best  of  It.  They  were  brimming 
with  health  and  life  and  good  spirits; 
Brownus  major  looked  tired  and  pale 
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and  discontented.  I  think  they  rather 
despised  him  for  having  ceased  to  be 
their  equal  in  games.  Neither  was  a 
clever  girl,  but  their  wits,  not  having 
been  confined  to  rows  of  figures  many 
hours  a  day,  were  brighter  and 
fresher  than  his.  It  is,  of  course,  a 
very  tenable  position  that  this  was  all 
for  the  best,  even  as  a  type,  if  the  next 
generation  depends  mostly  on  the 
mothers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only 
one,  Browna  minor,  married— a  rich 
man.  so  that  comfort  and,  if  she  likes, 
idleness  are  secured  to  her.  The 
Colonel  is  dead  now,  and  his  half-pay 
terminated.*  Mrs.  Brown  and  Browna 
major  live  on  the  small  private  in¬ 
come,  in  a  smaller  house,  but  much  in 
the  same  way,  with  plenty  of  amuse¬ 
ment  and  no  work  for  Browna  major. 
Brownus  major  toils  on  in  his  bank, 
and  has  reached  a  salary  of  £140  a 
year.  For  three  weeks  in  the  year  he 
can  share  in  his  sister’s  pleasures.  1 
glance  for  a  moment  at  Brownus 
minor.  He  was  a  brighter  boy,  and 
gained  a  place  in  a  public  office.  To 
this  he  gradually  added  the  labor  of 
writing  for  magazines,  and  now,  by 
working  on  an  average  for  ten  hours 
a  day,  is  enabled  to  support  a  wife 
in  considerable  comfort.  Her  lunch¬ 
eon  parties,  at  which  he,  of  course, 
cannot  be  present,  are  popular.  I  have 
never  heard  him  complain,  and  have 
no  doubt  that  he  thoroughly  enjoys 
the  situation.  I  mention  his  case 
merely  because  Brownus  major,  who 
is  rather  a  crude  misogynist,  adduces 
it  as  another  injustice  to  men.  For 
his  own  case,  however,  1  think  there 
is  something  to  be  said. 

We  may  now  pass  to  a  range  of 
life  in  which  it  is  a  question  for  a 
wife  how  much.  If  any,  of  the  actual 
housework  she  shall  do.  Let  us  sup¬ 
pose  a  five-roomed  cottage— a  kitchen, 
a  parlor,  and  three  other  rooms — and 
a  husband  making  £200  a  year,  the 
income  of  a  lucky  clerk  or  of  a  highly- 


skilled  workman.  The  housework  can 
be  done  easily  by  a  wife  in  average 
health,  and  leave  her  a  reasonable  lei¬ 
sure.  If  her  husband  is  a  skilled 
workman  it  Is  almost  a  certainty  that 
she  will  do  it,  and  if  he  has  any  griev¬ 
ance  at  all  it  is  that  in  the  widespread 
ignorance  of  domestic  arts  in  this 
country  the  work  will  probably  be  ill 
done.  That  is  hardly  the  wife’s  fault 
as  an  individual  woman;  and  I  have 
sometimes  thought  that  it  would  be 
well  If  some  of  the  energy  devoted  to 
the  teaching  of  Christian  theology  to 
unwilling  Orientals  could  be  directed 
to  the  salvation  of  lower  middle-class 
digestions  at  home.  In  any  case  the 
wife  will  do  less  work  than  of  old, 
since  so  much  that  was  made  at  home 
is  now  bought  ready-made.  But  shall 
she  keep  a  servant?  As  I  said,  if  she 
is  the  wife  of  a  skilled  artisan,  she  will 
not,  following  the  fashion  of  her  class. 
And  here,  by  the  way,  is  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  in  life  of  the  mechanical  en¬ 
gineering  folk,  a  comparatively  new 
class  among  us,  who,  if  successful, 
make  more  money  than  the  sum  I 
have  mentioned,  but  have  few  silly 
“appearances”  to  support,  and  spend 
their  earnings  in  real  pleasures.  But 
if  her  husband  Is  a  clerk  she  will  very 
likely  want  a  servant,  for  the  sake  of 
appearances.  When  she  makes  up  for 
the  expense  by  work  of  her  own  he 
can  have  no  complaint.  I  know  of 
one  instance  in  which  a  woman  pre¬ 
fers  to  work  all  day  at  ill-paid  needle¬ 
work  to  doing  the  simple  work  of  such 
a  mtna<ie\  it  seems  idiotic  to  me,  but 
there  is  no  economical  grievance  for 
the  man.  But  if  he  has  to  work  long¬ 
er  hours  and  deny  himself  the  cheap¬ 
est  pleasures  for  the  sake  of  a  ser¬ 
vant?  Well,  then,  sentiment  and  man¬ 
liness  will  most  often  keep  him  from 
complaint;  but  if  he  does  complain,  i 
am  inclined  to  lend  him  my  ear. 

In  all  these  cases  other  than  eco¬ 
nomical  causes  operate.  varying 
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strength  of  wills,  selfishness,  uxorious¬ 
ness,  many  things.  Also,  I  am  far 
fi;om  denying  that  very  often  there  is 
a  quite  opposite  grievance;  there  are 
the  Robinsons  as  well  as  the  Browns, 
for  example,  the  Robinson  family  in 
which  the  girls  have  been  systemati¬ 
cally  sacrificed  to  the  boys,  the  reason¬ 
able  chances  of  life  denied  them  for 
their  brothers’  benefit.  But,  from  the 
economical  point  of  view,  it  appears 
that  scattered  over  our  society  there 
are  cases  where  women  have  unfair 
advantages,  and  where,  if  the  men  are 
not  compensated  for  these,  or  ren¬ 
dered  blind  to  them  by  other  consid¬ 
erations,  they  may  have  ground  for 
complaint. 

When  we  reach  the  level  in  which 
the  housework  must  be  done  by  the 
wife,  or  female  relations,  the  ground 
for  discontent  comes  to  an  end  (as  it 
ends  at  the  other  extreme  in  the  idle 
rich);  all  the  more,  because  here  we 
find  most  commonly  the  women  earn¬ 
ing  outside  wages  as  well.  At  this 
point,  therefore,  we  may  consider  the 
other  ground  of  complaint,  female 
competition.  It  is,  as  I  have  said,  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  simple  complaint, 
but  it  gives  point  to  it,  because  the  in¬ 
creasing  activity  of  women  outside 
their  homes  forces  on  the  discontented 
man  the  fact  that,  though  economical¬ 
ly  he  is  supporting  a  dependant,  other¬ 
wise  he  is  supporting  a  person  who 
claims  equal  freedom  of  will  and  gen¬ 
eral  independence  with  himself. 

I  have  suggested  that  this  very  fe¬ 
male  competition,  this  step  towards 
economic  independence  of  women,  is 
a  possible  remedy  for  such  grievances 
as  I  have  mentioned.  I  do  not  say  it 
is  the  only  one,  or  that  it  is  an  ob¬ 
viously  advisable  course.  ‘It  is  beyond 
the  range  of  my  subject  to  go  deeply 
into  that,  and  it  is  useless  to  go  into 
it  superficially.  I  may,  however,  ven¬ 
ture  on  a  few  remarks  round  about  it. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  feeling  against 


women  working  at  all.  While  writing 
these  pages  I  have  read  an  article  in 
a  dally  paper  by  Mrs.  Cralgle,  in 
which  she,  an  exceptionally  gifted  ob¬ 
server  and  student  of  life,  and,  by  the 
way,  herself  an  indefatigable  worker, 
protests  against  women  doing  any 
work,  and  urges  on  fathers  their  duty 
to  provide  dowries  for  their  daughters. 
Of  course,  if  it  is  proved  to  be  good 
for  the  race  that  women  should  be 
without  professional  work,  not  only 
for  a  comparatively  short  time  before 
and  after  childbirth,  but  all  their 
lives,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  But 
what  Mrs.  Cralgie  and  other  objectors 
really  mean  (as  it  seems  to  me)  is 
not  work,  but  over-work.  She  speaks 
of  a  woman  “who  does  far  more  than 
a  man  for  far  less  pay,  goes  home  to  a 
sloppy  meal  she  is  too  weary  to  eat, 
and  a  lonely  evening  too  sad  to  be 
described.”  These  evils  are  not  due  to 
the  mere  fact  of  her  working:  they 
are  due  to  an  111-rogulated  labor  mar¬ 
ket,  and  the  want  of  provision  for 
cheap  and  rational  amusement.  Partly 
they  are  due  to  the  failure  of  women, 
so  far,  to  combine  as  men  combine  in 
labor  unions.  But  over-work  is  bad 
for  men  also;  most  of  the  men  who 
work  in  this  country  work  too  much; 
that  is  to  say,  too  little  time  and  en¬ 
ergy  are  left  them  for  life  and  educa¬ 
tion.  Suppose  a  man  who  works  ten 
hours  a  day,  and  a  wife  whose  home 
duties  consume  one  hour;  would  it  not 
be  well  if  he  could  work  less  and  she 
more?  Where  is  the  economic  neces¬ 
sity  that  if  she  work  at  all,  she  must 
work  as  hard  as  he,  and  for  insuffi¬ 
cient  pay?  Is  human  intelligence 
really  unequal  to  the  problem? 

I  will  not  alarm  my  readers  by 
preaching  any  crude  socialism.  Dr. 
Karl  Pearson,  whose  works  fed  the 
socialistic  aspirations  of  my  youth, 
sees  in  the  desire  of  women  for  eco¬ 
nomic  independence  an  argument  for 
socialism  of  a  very  sweeping  sort.  My 
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view  is  more  practical  now,  and  I  find 
a  moderate  and  cautious  exercise  of 
State  control  in  labor  a  very  practi¬ 
cable  ingredient  in  my  general  poli¬ 
tics.  The  interference  of  the  State 
with  a  crude  capitalist  system  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  far  since  the  days  when  the 
successful  pupils  of  the  Manchester 
School  were  allowed  to  work  children 
to  death,  and  will  proceed  further  yet. 
Because  a  woman  may  not  be  able  to 
work  for  so  many  hours  as  a  man,  or 
because  there  are  periods  when  she 
cannot  work  at  all,  is  no  reason  why 
she  cannot  work.  We  have  a  large 
number  of  women  among  us  who 
either  have  no  domestic  duties,  or 
whose  domestic  duties,  which  modern 
facilities  have  so  greatly  reduced,  are 
very  light.  Many  of  them  clamor  for 
chances  to  work,  and  my  exceptional 
complaining  men,  at  least,  are  absurd 
to  resist  that  clamor.  If  the  Brownae 
had  had  some  paying  employment,  the 
lot  of  Brownus  major  had  not  been  so 
hard.  As  for  ill  effects  on  mens 
chances  for  work  from  female  compe¬ 
tition,  that,  again,  is  an  affair  of  a 
rightly  regulated  labor  market,  an 
ideal,  perhaps,  not  perfectly  to  be  at¬ 
tained.  but  not  impossible  to  approach. 
I  think  the  only  men  who  need  abso¬ 
lutely  suffer  are  the  writers  of  con¬ 
temporary  fiction,  which  is  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  read  by  women,  since  their 
public  would  be  at  less  frequent  lei¬ 
sure. 

I  have  confined  myself  in  this  paper 
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to  England.  I  should  have  spoken  of 
America  if  I  had  more  direct  knowl¬ 
edge  of  its  social  life.  Americans  with 
whom  I  have  conversed,  however, 
seem  to  accept  it  as  an  inevitable 
rule  of  life  that  men  must  work  and 
women  must  enjoy  themselves.  That 
I  observe  of  the  well-to-do;  the  work¬ 
ing  women  in  American  factories 
seem  to  need  protection  even  more 
than  their  sisters  in  England.  In  any 
case,  I  should  have  confined  myself  to 
the  “Anglo-Saxon”  world.  A  fanciful 
thinker  might  say  that  the  Teutonic 
race— the  Teuton  as  an  element  in  our 
origin— as  distinct  from  Latins  aud 
Celts,  is  working  out  a  new  attitude 
to  women,  a  new  position  for  them  iu 
civilization.  Another  might  point  to 
Germany  and  smile,  to  be  answered 
that  German  social  civilization  is 
backward,  but  on  our  own  road.  Who 
knows?  The  old  attitude  to  woman 
as  an  angel  or  a  “plaything”  is  so  im¬ 
plicit  in  the  romance  and  color  of  our 
life,  that  middle-aged  men.  like  the 
writer,  may  sigh,  contemplating  a  new 
horizon,  for  romance  and  color  lost. 
But  that  is  a  feeble  thought.  There 
is  no  true  war  between  independence 
and  romance.  It  may  even  be  that 
the  grandfather  of  M.  Silvestre  Bon¬ 
nard,  could  he  live  again  some  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years  hence,  might  make  his 
remark  with  no  suggestion  of  irony. 
For  my  part,  I  repeat  it  with  a  rev¬ 
erence. 

G.  S.  Street. 
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There  is  one  argument  that  is  never, 
or  hardly  ever,  used  in  discussions  on 
the  value  of  various  methods  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  that  is  the  very  large  amount 
of  amusement  which  a  knowledge  of 
the  classics  affords  to  the  traveller.  A 
man  may  be  master  of  half-a-dozen 
modern  languages,  and  yet  find  himself 
walking  through  an  old  Italian  or 
Greek  town,  as  it  were,  blindfolded. 
He  may  be  able  to  bargain  with  a  sales¬ 
man  for  a  piece  of  tapestry,  or  a  col¬ 
lection  of  old  jewellery,  without  losing 
a  single  point  because  of  a  defective 
vocabularj’;  and  yet  he  may  not  get  a 
quarter  of  the  pleasure  from  a  visit  to 
an  old  Roman  ruin  that  can  be  got  by 
a  companion  ignorant  of  modern  Ital¬ 
ian,  but  well  read  in  Persius  and  Ju¬ 
venal. 

The  graffiti  on  the  walls  of  the  ex¬ 
cavated  streets  in  Pompel,  for  Instance, 
can  only  be  deciphered  by  persons  pos¬ 
sessing  considerable  scholarship.  But 
how  extraordinarily  interesting  they 
are!  Nothing,  perhaps,  takes  a  man 
more  swiftly  back  into  the  past  than 
the  sight  of  words  actually  written  or 
carved  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years 
ago.  He  knows,  if  he  can  read  the  in¬ 
scription,  that  almost  exactly  the  same 
thoughts  ran  through  his  brain  as 
those  which  occurred  to  the  reader  of 
the  words  the  day  after  they  were 
written,— he  might,  indeed,  be  reading 
them  the  day  after  they  were  written. 
This  is  especially  true  of  inscriptions 
or  graffiti  referring  to  events  current 
hundreds  of  years  ago,  such  as  throse 
which  can  be  read  to-day  on  the  walls 
of  the  houses  in  Pompel,  and  which 
have  recently  formed  the  subject  of  a 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Joseph  OCford  before 
the  Royal  Society  of  Literature.  The 
title  of  Mr.  Offord’s  paper  is  “The  Last 
Municipal  Election  at  Pompel,”  and 


the  main  reflection  that  arises  when 
one  has  read  these  tw’euty  or  thirty 
extremely  interesting  pages  is  that 
electioneering  methods  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  differed  very  little  from 
the  methods  of  to-day, — except,  per¬ 
haps,  that  they  were  rather  less  per¬ 
sonal  and  virulent.  The  Pompeians 
had,  of  course,  no  red  and  white  and 
blue  bills  to  paste  about  over  likely 
“spaces;”  but  instead,  they  wrote  up  on 
prominent  walls  their  requests,  or  ad¬ 
vice,  or  comments  in  regard  to  this  or 
that  candidate  for  municipal  honors. 
The  Pompeian  municipal  honors  for 
which  candidates  were  standing  in 
A.D.  79,  the  year  in  which  the  lava  of 
Vesuvius  preserved  for  ever  a  picture 
of  the  customs  and  manners  of  that 
curious  Graeco-Oscan  city,  were  those 
of  the  Aedileship  and  the  Duumvirate. 
All  burgesses  had  a  vote  in  electing 
these  four  Magistrates— the  Duumviri 
and  the  two  Aedlles— and  the  interest 
which  was  taken  in  the  election  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  perhaps  one  in 
three  or  four  of  the  electors  (there 
were  possibly  twenty  thousand  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  there  are  probably  fifteen 
hundred  graffiti  referring  to  the  elec¬ 
tion)  thought  it  worth  while  to  write 
up  on  bis  house-wall,  or  in  some  public 
place,  his  views  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
candidates. 

Just  as  is  the  case  to-day  with  our 
Municipal  and  County  and  District 
Councils,  it  was  not  always  the  men  best 
qualified  to  be  Town  or  District  Coun¬ 
cillors  who  actually  sought  election. 
At  Pompel  a  man  seeking  municipal 
honors  had  to  be  at  least  twenty-five 
years  old  (though  the  Pompeians  once 
made  an  extraordinary  election  of  a 
child  of  six,  who  seems  to  have  been 
Induced  to  rebuild  at  his  own  expense 
the  Temple  of  Isis,  after  the  earth- 
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quake  of  A.D.  63),  and  had  to  prove 
that  he  possessed  a  fortune  of  at  least 
£800.  In  consequence  of  this  property 
qualification,  only  wealthy  men  com¬ 
peted  for  municipal  honors;  indeed,  it 
would  have  been  useless  for  men  only 
just  possessing  the  requisite  qualifica¬ 
tions  to  come  out  as  candidates,  since 
it  was  necessary  before  asking  to  be 
elected  to  promise  a  considerable  sum 
to  be  expended  on  public  games,  or  on 
works  likely  to  be  of  permanent  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  city.  At  Pompei,  however, 
which  was  a  rich  city,  there  seems  to 
have  been  actually  a  plethora  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  municipal  honors,  since  a 
law  was  made  forbidding  any  intend¬ 
ing  candidate  to  spend  a  penny,  for  two 
years  before  coming  up  for  election,  on 
any  public  festival  or  in  donations  to 
the  people;  the  intending  candidate 
might  not  even  ask  more  than  nine  per¬ 
sons  to  a  private  dinner!  If  the  candi¬ 
date  or  one  of  his  “clients”— the 
“clients”  were  in  a  sense  the  election 
agents— broke  these  rather  stringent 
rules,  he  was  fined  5,000  sesterces 
(about  £40).  'Competition  for  oflices 
which  carried  no  pay  with  them  must 
have  been  pretty  severe  when  a  man 
could  actually  be  prosecuted  for  brib¬ 
ery  and  corruption  even  before  actually 
seeking  votes  at  the  poll. 

Just  as  to-day,  too,  the  candidate  had 
to  take  into  account  the  probable  at¬ 
titude  of  various  societies,  clubs, 
guilds,  and  unions.  The  objects  of 
these  clubs  and  unions,  however,  were 
not  always  quite  so  respectable  as 
those  of  the  Temperance  Brother¬ 
hoods,  Free-Trade  Leagues,  and  Em¬ 
pire  Leagues  of  our  modern  English 
times.  They  seem,  indeed,  to  have 
resembled  in  their  methods  Tammany, 
rather  than  West  Ham  or  Chertsey. 
There  were  Collegia  and  Hetairiae—the 
more  luxurious  Greek  outlook  on  life 
flourished  in  Pompei— with  which  the 
prospective  candidate  had  to  deal. 
There  were  the  pilicrepi,  the  clubs  of 


ball-players,  who  probably  wanted  first 
and  foremost  exciting  public  games; 
there  were  the  “late  drinkers”  and  the 
“long  sleepers”  {unicersi  dormientes), 
w’ho  clearly  were  not  in  favor  of  early 
closing;  and  there  were  the  “little 
thieves”  (furunculi),  who  were  perhaps 
a  kind  of  “hooligans.”  As  for  the 
voters  who  favored  free  drinking  and 
free  sleeping,  you  can  still  see  over  a 
Pompeian  tavern-door  the  inscription; 
“Here  you  can  have  a  drink  for  one 
as”  (about  three  farthings);  “anybody 
who  likes  to  pay  more  can  have  a 
better  draught.  What  will  you  pay 
for  a  glass  of  Falernian?”  But  besides 
the  guilds  and  the  clubs,  there  was 
another  valuable  electoral  interest  in 
the  religious  sects,  or  votaries  of  the 
various  deities;  once  again,  not  quite 
so  respectable  as  the  Nonconformists 
or  Anglicans  of  to-day.  There  were, 
for  instance,  the  votaries  of  Venus 
(the  favorite  goddess  of  Pompei), 
whose  philosophy  is  summed  up  in  the 
graffito— 

Quisquis  amat  valeat,  pereat  qui 
parcit  amare,— 

a  sentiment  not  unlike  that  of  the  poet 
who,  having  proclaimed  that  “Bacchus 
is  a  friend  to  Love,”  cried: 

He  who  will  this  toast  deny. 

Down  among  the  dead  men  let  him  lie! 

It  was  one  of  this  sect,  probably,  who 
was  responsible  for  the  really  rather 
poetical  inscription:- 

Alliget  hie  auras  si  quis  objurgat 
a  mantes, 

Et  vetat  assiduas  currere  fontis 
aquas,— 

“Who  seeks  to  thwart  lovers,  let  him 
bind  the  breeze,  or  forbid  the  springs 
to  flow.”  Not  all  the  electioneering 
poets,  however,  had  quite  such  a  good 
ear  for  metre.  This,  for  Instance,  is  all 
that  the  supporter  of  one  Lucretius 
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Fronto  could  manage,  writing  in  praise 
of  liis  selected  candidate:— 

Si  pudor  in  vita  quicquam  prodesse 
putatur 

Lucretius  liic  Fronto  diguus  bonore 
bene  est, 

which,  roughly  translated,  is:  “If  you 
want  a  really  decent  man  to  represent 
you,  plump  for  Fronto.”  Perhaps  the 
superabundant  syllable  in  the  penta¬ 
meter  does  not  matter  much,  when  con¬ 
sidering  such  wholesome  enthusiasm. 
The  worst  verse  of  this  kind  ever 
written— Dr.  Lanclana  has  called  it  “a 
centipede  rather  than  a  hexameter”— 
is  probably  the  solicitation  of  a  vote 
for  a  certain  Felix.  It  runs:  “A  Vet- 
tium  Caprasium  Felicem  aedilem  Balbe 
rogamus,”  and  Is  understood  to  have 
been  Intended  to  scan]  .  . 

Occasionally  peculiar  reasons  are 
given  in  the  graffiti  for  voting  for 
particular  candidates.  One  reads,  for 
instance:  “Proculus,  vote  for  Sabinus, 
and  he  will  vote  for  you,”  which  is 
possibly  the  classical  rendering  of 
“Scratch  my  back  and  I’ll  scratch 
yours.”  This,  again,  arouses  attention: 
“Attains,  you’re  asleep,  Suellius  is 
awake.”  “Wake  up,  England,  and  vote 
for  Jones,”  is  the  obvious  parallel.. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  writer  of  the 
graffiti,  though  honest,  was  poor  in 
ideas;  still,  “Vote  for  Publius,  V.B.” 
(virum  homm,—“&  good  man”).  Is  at 
least  concise.  “D.  R.  P.,”  -again- 
“worthy  of  public  office,”  “the  man  you 
want”— is  straightforward  enough. 
Now  and  then  the  client  or  voter,  in 
contrast  to  the  abrupt  electioneerer.  Is 
a  most  polished  fellow.  “Gavlus  is  a 
man  serviceable  to  public  interests.  Do 

The  Spectator. 


elect  him,  I  beg  of  you,”  is  a  pleasing 
example  of  the  polite  form  of  public 
solicitation.  A  rarer,  though  appar¬ 
ently  successful,  form  of  application 
for  suffrage  was  the  representation 
of  the  candidate  as  “one  who  has  for 
years  been  identified  with  the  best  in¬ 
terests  and  traditions  of  the  city.” 
Thus  the  backer  of  a  candidate  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  very  old  Oscan  family  pur¬ 
posely  spells  the  candidate’s  name  In 
the  old  Oscan  style,  writing  from  right 
to  left. 

It  is  pleasant  to  notice  that  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  State,  in  the  end,  were 
always  a  prime  consideration.  The 
“family  man,”  for  instance,  being  pre¬ 
sumably  a  more  valuable  and  a 
steadier  person  than  the  wild  bachelor, 
was  always  preferred  in  case  of  a  tie. 
He  had  already  provided  the  State  with 
potential  Councillors  and  soldiers.  A 
married  man  defeated  a  single  man;  if 
both  were  married,  he  with  children 
won;  if  both  had  children,  the  larger 
family  won.  Lastly,  a  striking  feature 
of  these  old  municipal  elections  is  that 
one  candidate  hardly  ever  abused  the 
other,  even  through  his  “clients,”— his 
election  agents.  There  are  practically 
no  abusive  electioneering  graffiti.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  malicious  of  the  few 
abusive  graffiti  hitherto  discovered 
is- 

Qulntiom  si  quis  recusat 
Assidet  ad  asinum. 

But  to  say  that  a  man  “writes  himself 
down  an  ass,  unless  he  votes  for 
Quintlus,”  is,  after  all,  nothing  very 
dreadful.  As  a  proper  form  of  super¬ 
lative  contumely,  It  might  indeed  be 
recommended  to  the  less  classically 
minded  electloneerers  of  to-day. 
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A  VANISHED  VILLAGE. 

Moiitreux,  1869-1903. 

It  stood  just  there— the  village  shop— 

Uneven  floor  and  ceiling. 

Some  four  score  volumes,  piled  on  top 
Of  shelves,  in  part  concealing 
Dark  stains  upon  the  whitewashed  wall. 

The  wear  and  tear  of  ages — 

In  keeping  with  the  shop,  and  all 
The  volumes’  yellow  pages. 

Outside  the  cobbled  pavement  rang 
To  hob-nailed  boot  of  peasant; 

The  village  fountain  softly  sang 
Its  soothing  song  and  pleasant, 

.\s  from  a  trim-kept  garden  came 
The  blackbird’s  trill  in  catches. 

At  sundown  when  the  casement’s  frame 
Turned  rose  and  gold  in  patches. 

Eheul  fiigaces.  Workmen  come 
To-day  with  noisy  labors, 

And  shrill  the  busy  mill-wheels  hum 
Where  gossiped  once  the  neighbors. 

Yet  still  the  fountain  sings  away 
To  Commerce,  stony-hearted. 

And  fain  would  link  the  scenes  to-day 
With  ghosts  of  things  departed! 

Temple  Bar.  A-mtlC  White. 


COLONIAL  MEMORIES:  RODRIGUES. 

BY  LADY  BROOME. 


“The  deaf,  cold  official  Ear’’  used  to 
be  a  favorite  phrase  in  the  Crown 
Colonies  in  my  day,  and  referred,  of 
course,  to  the  Ear  of  Downing  Street; 
but  even  then  It  seemed  to  me  a  very 
undeserved  reproach,  for,  so  far  as  my 
own  experience  went,  or  rather  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  my  dear  husband,  it  was 
only  necessary  to  bring  a  grievance- 
small  or  large— before  that  much-abused 
department  for  at  least  an  attempt  to 
be  made  to  remedy  it  directly. 


Take  the  case  of  Rodrigues  as  an  ex¬ 
ample.  It  had  been  for  many  years  a 
“most  distressful’’  dipendance  of  Mau¬ 
ritius.  Once  upon  a  time— early  in  the 
nineteenth  century— it  was  a  favorite 
sanatorium  of  the  East  Indian  squad¬ 
ron,  and  ships  were  constantly  calling 
there  to  leave  sick  or  wounded  sailors 
and  take  away  the  convalescents.  For, 
until  1814  brought  peace  and  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  a  good  deal  of  fight¬ 
ing  went  on  in  that  part  of  the  Indian 
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Ocean,  Bourbon  and  L’lle  de  France 
being  the  prizes  of  the  victor. 

Apropos  of  those  same  prizes,  I  have 
always  heard  that  L’lle  de  France,  as 
Mauritius  used  to  be  called  in  those 
days,  was  only  captured  by  stratagem, 
and  that  its  protecting  circle  of  reefs, 
quite  as  effectual  as  a  chain  of  torpe¬ 
does,  had  kept  the  British  frigates 
cruising  outside  for  many  a  weary  day. 
There  was  no  reliable  chart,  and,  natu¬ 
rally,  no  pilot  was  forthcoming.  At 
last,  ury  early  one  morning,  a  pirogue 
was  sighted,  and  a  smart  man-of-war’s 
boat  intercepted  it  before  the  shelter 
of  the  coral  girdle  could  be  gained.  Its 
solitary  occupant  was  a  young  fisher¬ 
man,  who  was  directly  taken  to  the 
admiral's  ship,  and,  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty  and  with  the  aid  of  what  was  to 
him  an  enormous  bribe,  persuaded  to 
guide  the  landing  party’s  boats  through 
difficult  passages  to  a  suitable  and  un¬ 
expected  landing-place.  The  choice  lay 
between  that  and  death,  and  the  lad 
chose  life  and  wealth.  But  I  was  as¬ 
sured  that  from  that  day  to  this  the 
poor  man  and  his  descendants  had  been 
regarded  as  outcasts,  with  whom  no 
one  in  the  conquered  Island  would  have 
any  dealings. 

Then,  as  to  Bourbon,  the  story  goes 
that  it  was  given  back  to  the  French 
by  that  same  Treaty  of  Paris  owing  to 
a  mistaken  Idea  at  our  own  Colonial 
Office  that  it  was  a  West  Indian  Isl¬ 
and,  instead  of  lying  only  a  hundred 
miles  south  of  Maurltus.  So  ever 
since  1814  poor  little  Rodrigues  has 
been  deserted  by  her  naval  visitors,  and 
Port  Mathurin  had  welcomed  only  two 
men-of-war  In  the  sixty-five  years 
which  had  passed  before  our  visit. 

The  real  bad  times,  however,  set  in 
with  the  abolition  of  slavery,  for  it  is 
the  sort  of  climate  where  one  need  not 
work,  or  only  work  very  little,  to  live. 
The  sugar  and  coffee  estates  soon  fell 
out  of  cultivation,  as  did  the  cotton 
and  even  the  vanilla  bean,  which 
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grows  so  easily,  and  the  island  seems 
to  have  come  in  for  more  than  its  fair 
share  of  hurricanes.  Then  the  want  of 
communication  and  a  market  for  ex¬ 
ports  completed  the  tale  of  its  trouble; 
and  when  an  unusually  dry  season 
killed  the  rice  crops,  something  very 
like  a  famine  set  in.  This  had  hap¬ 
pened  several  times  before  our  day,  and 
relief  for  the  moment  had,  of  course, 
been  sent. 

But  when,  one  day  in  the  middle  of 
the  hurricane  season  of  1881,  a 
wretched  little  open  boat  struggled 
across  the  350  miles  of  Indian  Ocean, 
bringing  the  island  pilot  and  another 
sailor  with  a  piteous  tale  of  the  hunger 
and  distress  which  prevailed  in  Rod¬ 
rigues,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Mauritius  felt  that  nothing  but  a  per¬ 
sonal  visit  and  inquiry  into  the  cause 
of  the  constantly  recurring  evil  would 
satisfy  his  Government,  So  an  applica¬ 
tion  was  made  at  once  through  the 
Colonial  Office  for  the  loan  of  a  man- 
of-war  to  visit  the  affiicted  little  Island. 
There  was  no  telegraph  nearer  than 
Aden  twenty-three  years  ago,  so,  al¬ 
though  the  matter  was  taken  in  hand 
at  once  in  Downing  Street,  It  was  early 
in  June  of  the  same  year  before  It 
could  be  finally  arranged.  A  small  gun¬ 
boat  was  all  that  had  been  asked  for, 
and  lo!  the  fiagship  herself— the  stately 
Euryalus— was  put  at  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor’s  disposal  through  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  the  admiral  of  the  East  Indian 
station,  who  made  an  official  visit  of 
his  own  to  Madagascar  fit  In  with  the 
date  of  the  proposed  trip  to  Rodrigues. 

I  have  felt  this  little  explanation  to 
be  necessary  of  how  we  came  to  be 
standing  on  the  poop  of  H.M.S. 
Euryalus  that  lovely  afternoon  of  our 
best  mid-winter  month.  Our  party  had 
been  kept  as  small  as  possible,  for 
there  was  only  the  accommodation  re¬ 
served  for  the  admiral  and  his  fiag- 
lieutenant  vacant,  and  our  good  bishop 
had  begged  to  come  to  look  after  the 
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spiritual  needs  of  bis  small  dock  in 
that  distant  part  of  his  diocese. 

The  scene  is  still  vividly  before  me: 
the  profound  calm  of  everything  after 
the  noise  and  bustle  of  our  reception 
on  board  were  over,  of  which  the  only 
trace  was  the  smoke  of  the  saluting 
cannon  still  curling  over  the  calm  water, 
tl'c  seemed  to  be  stationary,  and  the 
lovely  hills,  with  their  deep  purple 
shadows,  their  glistening  waterfalls, 
and  the  vivid  green  of  the  delds  of 
sugar-cane  in  the  valleys,  appeared  to 
be  slowly  gliding  away  under  the  most 
exquisite  sunset  sky.  But  all  too  soon 
the  Euryalua  had  made  her  way 
through  the  crowded  harbor  of  Port 
Louis  to  what  seemed  a  gate  in  the 
wall  of  coral  reef,  and  headed,  a  few 
moments  later,  out  to  sea.  A  sea 
beautiful  to  behold,  indeed,  but  of  so 
rough-and-tumble  a  nature  that  the 
dinner  party  that  evening  was  but 
small.  In  fact  few  of  our  party  showed 
up  much  during  the  three  days  of  al¬ 
ternate  rolling  and  pitching  across  that 
rough  bit  of  water,  with  a  strong  head¬ 
wind  from  south-east.  We  had  really 
been  making  the  best  of  our  way  all 
the  time  because  the  captain  was  very 
anxious  to  get  in  early  on  the  28th  to 
celebrate  Her  Majesty’s  coronation. 
No  sooner,  therefore,  had  we  dropped 
anchor  in  the  open  roadstead  opposite 
Port  Mathurin  than  the  royal  standard 
flew  out  from  our  main,  and  the  gallant 
old  ship  was,  in  a  moment,  dressed 
from  stern  to  bow  in  gay  flags.  At 
noon  a  royal  salute  pealed  out  over  the 
water— but  this  is  anticipating  a  little, 
for  long  before  noon  every  available 
boat  was  crowding  round  the  Euryalua. 
The  magistrate  had  come  on  board 
directly;  so  had  two  very  agreeable 
Roman  Catholic  priests.  Every  one 
concerned  in  the  matter  was  soon  deep 
in  the  arrangement  of  details  con¬ 
nected  with  our  official  landing. 

As  I  had  nothing  to  do  except  to 
put  on  my  best  bonnet  at  the  proper 


time,  I  had  plenty  of  leisure  to  admire 
the  tiny  island,  which,  with  no  other 
land  to  dwarf  it,  looked  quite  impos¬ 
ing  from  the  deck  of  the  Euryulus. 
It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  the  high¬ 
est  hill  I  could  see  was  only  1,800  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  for  the  beautiful 
clear  atmosphere  seemed  to  magnify 
everything,  as  if  one  were  looking  at 
it  through  water.  And  there  were 
ravines  plainly  marked,  each  with  its 
little  tumbling  cascade,  and  a  great 
deal  of  bright  green  foreground,  which 
we  afterwards  found  was  not  the 
inevitable  sugar-cane,  but  a  coarse, 
rather  rank  grass,  affording  excellent 
grazing  for  cattle.  Indeed,  Rodrigues 
could  supply  Mauritius  entirely  with 
beef  if  only  there  were  proper  com¬ 
munication,  but  as  matters  then  stood 
our  supply  used  to  come  chiefly  from 
Madagascar  by  weekly  steamer. 

It  was  really  like  an  English  April 
day,  even  to  the  bite  In  the  air  when¬ 
ever  the  sun  was  absent  during  the 
constant  scudding  squalls— squalls 
which  kept  the  poor  reception  com¬ 
mittee  in  a  state  of  anguish  and  anx¬ 
iety  not  to  be  described.  Most  of  them 
had  come  on  board  to  arrange  details, 
and  were  condemned  to  watch  their 
beautiful  arches  and  masts  and  flags 
being  most  roughly  handled  by  the 
sou’-wester.  I  did  my  best  to  comfort 
any  one  who  came  my  way  by  predic¬ 
tions  of  a  flne  afternoon,  and  to  assure 
them  that  business — stern,  serious  busi¬ 
ness— was  the  real  object  of  the 
visit. 

The  heart-breaking  part  of  it  all,  how¬ 
ever,  was  to  And  that  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion  of  Rodrigues  insisted  on  regarding 
the  gaily  dressed  ship,  the  royal  salute, 
even  the  royal  standard,  as  all  being 
part  and  parcel  of  the  show,  and  in  the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s  honor.  I  never 
can  forget  the  horrlfled  faces  both  of 
poor  dear  F.  and  the  flag-captain  of  the 
Euryalua  when  this  fact  dawned  on 
them.  They  were  quite  tragic  over  it. 
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and  thougUt  me  most  heartless  for 
laughing  at  the  mistake. 

The  alternations  of  sun  and  shower 
showed  up  w’lth  curious  clearness  the 
water-path  which  a  boat  would  need  to 
follow  between  the  ship  and  the  shore. 
It  was  traced  quite  distinctly,  as  if  in 
a  very  devious  track  of  Indigo,  through 
the  bright  blue  water  and  the  white 
tips  breaking  on  the  coral  reefs,  whilst 
every  here  and  there  a  wee  islet,  on 
which  earth  and  grass-seed  were 
quickly  finding  their  way,  had  pushed 
its  head  up.  It  seemed  an  object-les¬ 
son  on  the  very  beginning  of  things. 
The  worst  of  all  this  was  that  the  big 
ship  could  not  come  at  all  near  the 
shore,  and,  as  we  were  always  to  sleep 
on  board,  the  little  voyage  twice  a  day 
entailed  a  good  deal  of  forethought  on 
account  of  the  tide. 

However,  both  weather  and  tide  were 
highly  favorable  by  three  o’clock  that 
same  afternoon,  when  the  official  land¬ 
ing  took  place  with  perfect  success.  I 
could  not  help  glancing  triumphantly 
at  the  now  radiant  reception  committee 
as,  with  hardly  a  breath  of  air  stirring 
and  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  we  stepped 
out  of  the  admiral’s  barge.  Needless 
to  say,  the  entire  population  of  Rod¬ 
rigues  were  crowded  on  the  little 
wharf,  which  was  gaily  carpeted  with 
red  and  roofed  with  palm  branches. 
Even  the  two  condamnds,  representing 
the  evil-doers  of  the  community,  stood 
in  the  background  in  friendly  converse 
with  their  gaoler,  w'ho  would  not  on 
any  account  miss  the  show.  Our  friend 
the  pilot  was  there  also  in  great  form, 
and  it  seemed  he  had  been  taking  to 
himself  the  credit  of  having  arranged 
the  visit.  He  was  not  in  carpet  slip¬ 
pers  this  time,  however,  which  was  a 
pity;  for,  if  he  had  only  known  it,  the 
carpet  slippers  in  which  he  had  been 
forced  to  present  himself  before  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  after  his  terrible 
voyage  in  February,  had,  as  he  called 
it,  ttbimM  his  feet,  and,  adding  a  cer¬ 


tain  dramatic  touch  of  reality  to  the 
tale  of  suffering,  counted  for  something 
in  the  end. 

A  resplendent  guard  of  honor  of 
Marines  bad  preceeded  us  and  so  bad 
the  ship’s  band.  “Ces  lleasieurs  avec 
lea  trompettea"  became  at  once  first 
favorites,  and  remained  so  to  the  end. 
Primitive  and  friendly  as  It  all  was, 
there  yet  was  no  escaping  the  inevita¬ 
ble  addresses,  which  had  to  be 
in  French,  as  that  is  really  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  little  island,  though  I  fear 
it  was  not  of  the  purest  Parisian  type. 
Happily,  I  could  perceive  no  traces  of 
famine  or  even  of  hard  times  in  the 
crowds  which  surrounded  us.  All 
seemed  fat,  and  buxom,  and  beaming. 
1  looked  anxiously  at  the  children,  for 
I  remember  the  heart-breaking  sight 
the  poor  little  ones  had  presented  when 
I  had  passed  through  an  Indian  famine 
district  long  years  before  the  Rodrigues 
visit.  These  babies  were  as  plump  as 
ortolans,  and  as  merry  as  crickets. 

Friendly  and  almost  universal  hand¬ 
shaking  brought  the  affair  to  an  end— 
"une  vraie  fete  de  famille,"  as  I  heard  it 
called— and  we  were  free  to  adjourn  to 
the  magistrate’s  pretty  house  for  a 
welcome  cup  of  tea.  The  moment  it 
had  been  hastily  swallowed  and  F.  had 
got  out  of  his  gold-lace  coat,  he  and  the 
magistrate  adjourned  to  the  little 
court-house  close  by  and  plunged  at 
once  into  business,  being  with  difficulty 
haled  forth  in  time  to  return  on  board 
for  a  very  late  dinner.  Nothing  had  an 
effect  on  their  movements  except 
threats  of  a  falling  tide.  In  fact  the 
state  of  the  tide  governed— not  to  say 
tyrannized  over— our  arrangements 
that  whole  week.  “Pray  be  punctual 
to-morrow  morning,  on  account  of  the 
tide,”  was  the  last  thing  I  heard  at 
night,  and  no  engagement  on  shore 
could  be  made  until  the  state  of  the 
water  at  a  given  hour  was  ascertained. 
In  spite,  however,  of  punctuality  and 
care,  we  bad  to  make  some  ridiculous 
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trajets,  beginning  in  great  pomp  in  the 
admiral’s  barge,  changing  half-way 
into  smaller  boats,  then  into  canoes, 
and  finally  being  piloted  through  the 
shallows  standing  on  a  tiny  plank  laid 
across  a  stout  leaf  and  propelled  by  a 
swimmer;  yet  one  always  arrived  dry- 
shod  though  much  agitated. 

We  had  only  a  very  few  days  to  stay 
in  Rodrigues,  for  the  Euryalus  had  to 
return  to  Madagascar  to  pick  up  her  ad¬ 
miral;  but  there  were  two  things  which 
must  absolutely  be  accomplished  dur¬ 
ing  our  visit.  One  was  an  expedition 
to  “The  Mountain”  to  visit  the  good 
priests  and  make  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  the  needs  of  that  particular  dis¬ 
trict,  and  the  other  was  to  have  a 
day’s  sport.  This,  I  must  add,  was 
chiefiy  in  the  interests  of  our  kind 
naval  hosts,  for  I  honestly  believe  that 
both  F.  and  the  magistrate  would  have 
greatly  preferred  a  long  and  happy  day 
in  the  court-house,  hard  at  work. 

The  mountain  excursion  entailed  our 
leaving  the  ship  at  eight  o-clock  of  a 
lovely  morning.  In  fact,  the  bad 
weather  seemed  to  have  ceased  with 
our  landing,  and  it  proved  ideally  calm 
and  beautiful  all  that  week.  As  no 
wheeled  vehicle,  or  horse  to  draw  it, 
exists  on  Rodrigues,  chaises  d  porteurs 
were  provided  for  the  two  ladies  of  the 
party,  and  all  the  gentlemen  walked. 
For  the  first  five  miles  the  road  was 
excellent,  having,  indeed,  been  a  “relief 
work”  during  one  of  the  famines.  It 
zigzagged  up  the  steep  hill-sides  very 
easily,  and  wound  through  natural 
groves  of  oranges  and  lemons,  plan¬ 
tains  and  palms,  which  afforded  a  wel¬ 
come  shade.  The  small  houses — cases, 
as  they  are  called— looked  trim  and 
pretty,  each  with  Its  “provision 
ground”  of  yams  and  sweet  potatoes, 
and  one  soon  got  high  enough  to  look 
over  them  on  to  the  little  town  nestling 
among  trees,  with  large  patches  of 
bright  green  grass  between  it  and  the 
sea.  The  Euryalus  made  a  stately  ob¬ 


ject  in  the  foreground,  and  dwarfed 
the  little  fishing-boats  and  pirogues 
which  swarmed  around  her  to  the  size 
of  toys.  I  noticed  that  the  sails  of 
these  tiny  craft  were  stained  with 
much  the  same  vivid  colors  one  sees  at 
Chioggia,  and  the  coloring  of  both  sky 
and  sea  was  truly  Italian,  as  were  the 
“soft  airs  of  Paradise,”  which  made 
walking  a  pleasure. 

Still,  many  halts  were  called,  ostensi¬ 
bly  to  admire  the  charming  panorama, 
but  also  to  pick  wild  oranges  and  other 
juicy  fruits.  Flowers,  more  or  less 
wild,  grew  in  profusion  all  round  us, 
and  I  was  soon  laden  with  beautiful 
blossoms. 

We  were  already  a  large  party  when 
we  started,  and  our  enormous  “tail” 
increased  as  we  passed  through  each 
hamlet.  The  last  part  of  the  road 
proved  merely  a  mountain  track  over 
rough  boulders,  and  all  felt  glad  when 
the  hill-top  was  reached  and  we  were 
once  more  on  a  tolerably  level  traak. 
The  village  of  Gabrlelle  appeared  to 
have  availed  Itself  of  every  inch  of 
cover  from  the  summer  hurricanes,  and 
each  ravine  or  dip  in  the  ground  was 
occupied  by  a  little  case  and  garden. 
A  fine  triumphal  arch  awaited  us  here, 
beneath  which  'stood  the  two  abb^s, 
with  the  whole  population  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  as  a  background.  Such  a  smiling 
crowd,  and  such  a  cordial  welcome. 

After  the  Inevitable  address,  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  raise  “le  God-save” 
(as  it  is  always  called  in  Mauritius), 
but  its  tones  were  wavering  and  un¬ 
certain,  and  the  tune  showed  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  turn  Into  the  “Old  Hun¬ 
dredth-,”  so  It  was  somewhat  of  a  re¬ 
lief  when  it  was  succeeded  by  a  sort 
of  hymn  of  welcome,  which  they  all 
knew,  and  which  was  given  with 
great  heartiness  and  lung  power.  The 
refrain  “Et  vivat!  et  vlvat!”  was  most 
spirited,  and  went  really  well. 

By  this  time,  however,  we  all  felt 
very  hungry,  and  were  glad  to  be  taken 
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to  the  presbytery,  close  to  the  little 
chapel,  where  difeuner  awaited  us. 
Wild  kid,  poultry,  eggs,  and  fruit  made 
up  an  excellent  meal,  followed  by  per¬ 
fect  coffee;  and  then  the  serious  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  day  began. 

I  betook  myself  to  the  sheltered  side 
of  a  case,  where  I  could  view  the  sort 
of  open-air  meeting  which  was  going 
on  to  leeward  of  the  chapel,  and  of 
which  F.  and  the  priests  formed  the 
central  figures.  An  interpreter  had  to 
be  found,  for  the  island  has  a  patois 
of  its  own,  different  even  from  that  of 
Mauritius.  This  interpreter  was  an 
Irishman,  and  his  gestures  were  so  dra¬ 
matic  that  I  could  really  make  a  good 
guess  at  the  story  which  was  being 
unfolded;  but  I  felt  somewhat  puzzled 
when,  towards  the  end,  he  flung  his  old 
hat  on  the  ground  and  danced  on  it. 
I  wondered  if  he  was  asking  for  Home 
Rule!  All  the  men  in  the  settlement 
had  crowded  round  F.  and  the  priests, 
and  I  found  myself  the  centre  of  a 
large  gathering  of  the  women  of  Ga- 
brielle.  Children  were  there  in  numbers, 
but  had  no  chance  of  getting  near  me, 
and  there  was  always  the  difficulty 
of  the  language.  What  my  smiling  Jet- 
black  friends  seemed  most  curious 
about  was  my  “civil  status,”  and  that 
of  the  other  lady.  “Madame  ou 
Ma’amzelle?”  was  the  incessant  ques¬ 
tion  to  both  of  us.  I  singled  out  one 
extraordinarily  ugly  but  beaming  and 
big,  fat  girl  to  put  the  same  question 
to,  and  I  can  never  forget  the  droll 
air  of  coquetry  with  which  she  laid 
one  black  finger  against  an  equally 
black  cheek,  turned  her  head  aside,  and 
murmured  bashfully,  “Mol,  je  suls 
Modeste.” 

This  out-of-door  parliament  lasted  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  by  that  time  all 
the  burning  questions  and  even  the 
grievances  had  been  laid  before  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  and  It  was 
necessary  to  make  a  start  if  we  were 
to  catch  the  tyrant  tide.  So  the  proces¬ 


sion  re-formed,  only  with  the  chaises  d 
porteurs  left  out,  for  we  ladies  pre¬ 
ferred  to  walk  down,  especially  at  first; 
and  off  we  set,  the  priests  leading,  our 
little  party  next,  and  a  dense  crowd 
everywhere.  They  all  sang  hymns,  wind¬ 
ing  up  with  the  first  we  had  heard,  and 
lusty  shouts  of  “Et  vlvat!  et  vlvat!” 
pursued  us  almost  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hill.  Never  was  a  more  affectionate 
leave-taking,  and  the  expressions  of 
gratitude  to  F.  for  the  trouble  he  had 
taken  were  really  most  touching.  We 
carried  the  dear  abb^s  back  to  dine  on 
board  with  us,  as  there  was  yet  much 
to  be  discussed. 

The  next  day  was  supposed  to  be  one 
of  rest  as  far  as  exercise  went,  and 
whilst  F.  was  busy  indoors  with  work, 
I  was  taken  by  the  magistrate’s  wife 
round  the  little  town  of  Port  Mathurin 
to  visit  the  school  and  the  tiny  hospi¬ 
tal,  as  well  as  to  return  the  calls  of 
some  of  the  leading  ladies.  It  is  a 
very  healthy  island  apparently,  much 
more  so  than  Mauritius,  but  then  it  is 
not  so  desperately  overcrowded  as  Its 
big  sister.  The  chief  complaint  I 
heard  was  of  the  idleness  and  inertia 
of  the  people  themselws,  and  of  how 
diflJcult  it  was  to  Induce  them  to  do 
anything  except  dawdle— good-humor¬ 
edly  enough— through  their  lives.  Of 
course,  this  partly  accounts  for  the 
famine  and  distress.  They  just  live 
from  day  to  day,  and  make  no  sort 
of  provision  for  even  the  morrow,  still 
less  the  rainy  or  hurricane  day. 

There  certainly  was  no  inertia,  how^ 
ever,  on  the  part  of  the  children  at 
a  christening  service  the  bishop  held 
in  the  schoolroom  that  afternoon. 
Such  vigorous  protests  against  the 
sacred  rite  could  not  be  imagined,  and 
It  was  difiScuIt  to  get  through  it 
on  account  of  the  noise  of  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  shrieks.  The  mothers  did  not 
seem  in  the  least  distressed  or  alarmed 
at  the  outcries  of  their  offsprings;  in¬ 
deed,  one  black  lady  remarked  to  me 
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— I  was  the  universal  god-mother — 
“C’est  peut-6tre  M.  le  Diable  qui  s’en 
va?”  I  can’t  think  why  the  children 
were  so  terrified,  because  the  bishop 
christened  the  babies  first,  and  all  was 
calm  and  holy  peace  until  I  attempted 
to  lead  up  a  small  boy  of  about  four 
years  old.  He  started  a  wild  yell  and 
frantic  struggles,  in  which  all  the 
others  joined,  till  at  last  I  felt  inclined 
to  take  part  In  the  chorus  of  sobs  my¬ 
self.  The  bishop’s  tact  and  gentle  pa¬ 
tience  were  marvellous,  but  did  not 
avail  to  allay  the  fears  of  the  neo¬ 
phytes. 

Our  last  day  at  Rodrigues  held,  in¬ 
deed,  hard  work,  for  we  spent  it  from 
an  early  hour  en  chasse,  the  parapher¬ 
nalia  of  which  might  have  served  for 
at  least  a  small  punitive  expedition. 
Such  munitions  of  war,  in  the  shape  of 
guns  and  cartridges!  and  the  commis¬ 
sariat  was  on  an  equally  liberal  scale. 
This  excursion  took  us  quite  to  the 
other  side  of  the  island,  and  we  crossed 
a  little  bay  to  get  to  it,  so  a  small  fieet 
of  fishing-boats  had  been  com¬ 
mandeered  for  tbe  occasion.  This 
brought  us  in  touch  with  most  of  the 
fisherfolk,  and  F.  seized  the  opportu- 
ity  of  thoroughly  investigating  their 
needs  and  wants. 

There  is  really  a  good  deal  of  game 
on  the  island;  deer,  partridges,  and 
wild  guinea-fowl  were  promised  us; 
but,  alas;  we  had  reckoned  without 
the  first  lieutenant  of  the  Euryalus, 
who  availed  himself  of  our  absence  to 
have  a  thoroughly  happy  day  with  his 
big  guns,  the  noise  of  which  drove 
every  beast  and  bird  as  far  away  as 
possible.  However,  there  was  still  the 
long  delightful  day  in  the  open  air, 
and  It  w’as  always  possible  to  get  shade 
beneath  the  vacoas,  a  sort  of  palm, 
common  also  in  Mauritius,  of  whose 
fibre  sacks,  baskets,  and  lots  of  useful 
things  are  made.  But  the  Latanier  is 
the  mald-of-all-work  among  palms..  All 
the  little  cases  are  built  and  thatched 


with  it,  its  fibre  makes  excellent  rope, 
and  doubtless  It  could  be  turned  to 
many  other  uses. 

In  spite  of  our  really  enormous  lunch¬ 
eon,  we  were  bidden  to  a  banquet  on 
our  return  to  Port  Mathurln,  and  that 
day  actually  ended  with  a  ball!  We 
had  made  ourselves  independent  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  tide  for  once,  and  had 
brought  our  evening  things  on  shore 
with  us,  so  a  very  sunburnt  and  sleepy 
group  in  uniforms  and  ball  dresses 
made  the  best  of  their  way  on  foot  to 
the  court-house  somewhere  about  nine 
o’clock,  and  absolutely  danced  with 
spirit  and  vigor  until  the  coxswain  put 
his  head  in  at  the  door  and  murmured 
“Tide’s  falling,  sir.”  It  was  only  about 
midnight,  but  we  all  fied  like  so  many 
Cinderellas.  No  need  to  wrap  up,  for 
a  lace  scarf  was  sufiSclent  on  such  a 
balmy  night,  and  the  moonlight  felt 
quite  warm. 

We  certainly  would  not  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  so  hurried  a  departure 
had  it  not  been  settled  that  we  were 
to  breakfast  on  shore  next  morning  and 
make  our  real  farewells  then.  The 
guard  of  honor  and  the  “trompettes” 
preceded  us  once  more,  and  there  was 
a  sort  of  attempt  at  an  ofllclal  “send- 
off.”  But  the  islanders  took  the  matter 
In  their  own  hands  this  time,  and  I 
really  believe  every  human  being  in 
Rodrigues  came  to  see  us  off,  and  to 
thank  and  bless  “Excellence"  for  hav¬ 
ing  paid  them  so  long  a  visit.  The 
“condamnis"  were  there  too,  and 
solemnly  promised  me  to  be  models  of 
good  behavior  for  the  future.  My 
numerous  god-children  were  now 
(scantily)  clothed,  but  in  their  right 
minds,  and  their  mothers  tried  hard 
to  get  them  to  express  their  regret  for 
having  been  “si  mfichant;”  but  that 
part  of  the  performance  did  not  come 
off.  However,  they  got  their  bags  of 
sugar  plums  all  tbe  same. 

The  Inevitable  address  was  got 
through  In  dumb  show,  and  we  were 
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followed  not  only  to  the  water’s  edge 
but  into  the  water  itself  by  the  af¬ 
fectionate  farewells  of  all  the  poor 
people.  It  was  so  touching,  the  way 
they  brought  gifts.  Modeste  was  there 
with  oranges  and  eggs  in  each  hand. 
Indeed,  I  may  mention  here  that  eggs, 
however  fresh,  are  very  embarrassing 
tokens  of  affection  when  given  in 
dozens.  I  presented  all  mine  to  the 
fo'castle,  as  well  as  sundry  sacks  of 
oranges;  and  as  for  my  bouquets,  they 
would  have  stocked  a  flower-shop.  It 
was  quite  with  difficulty  we  pushed  off 
at  last.  Fortunately  the  tide  allowed 
the  admiral’s  barge  to  come  up  to  the 
little  jetty,  for  I  am  sure  if  we  had 
started  on  a  palm  leaf,  as  we  some¬ 
times  did,  there  would  have  been 
disasters  and  wet  feet,  to  say  the  least 
of  it. 

By  the  time  the  Euryalus  was 
reached,  she  was  found  to  be  ringed 
round  by  boats  of  all'  sorts  and  sizes, 
and  it  was  quite  difficult  to  get  flrst 
on  board  and  then  off.  “Et  vivat!” 
rang  out  in  great  force  on  every  side, 
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and  even  a  tremulous  “God-save;”  but 
the  hearty  thanks  and  benedictions 
were  the  pleasantest  sounds.  At  last 
the  screw  turned,  and  the  fine  old  ship 
headed  once  more  for  the  wide  ocean. 
The  boats  and  waving  kerchiefs 
were  soon  dwarfed  into  so  many  dots 
on  the  dancing  waves,  and  in  an  hour 
or  two  we  had  looked  our  last  on  Rod¬ 
rigues. 

The  wind  was  fair  for  going  back, 
and  the  voyage  proved  quite  smooth 
as  well  as  very  pleasant.  “Ces  Mes¬ 
sieurs  avec  les  trompettes”  discoursed 
delightful  music  to  us  after  dinner,  and 
the  soft  moonlight  lasted  all  the  way 
back.  The  dear  old  Euryalus  has  gone 
the  way  of  old  ships,  but  has  happily 
left  a  smart  successor  to  her  name  and 
fame.  Regular  communication  (that 
is  to  say,  as  regular  as  the  hurricanes 
will  allow)  has  been  established  with 
Rodrigues,  and  it  must  be  more  pros¬ 
perous,  for  I  see  by  the  latest  returns 
that  the  population  has  doubled  Itself 
since  that  delightful  visit. 
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If  I  am  right  in  supposing  that  the 
young  offspring  of  every  animal  is,  for 
a  time  at  all  events,  a  source  of  much 
joy  as  well  as  of  deep  anxiety  to  the 
one  if  not  the  other  of  its  parents, 
it  seems  to  be  a  privilege  appertaining 
to  the  young  human  animal  alone  that 
in  well-regulated  society  his  or  her 
welfare  should  affect  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  the  happiness  and  comfort 
not  only  of  both  parents  but  of  sundry 
grandparents,  uncles,  aunts,  and  cous¬ 
ins,  and  in  extreme  cases  a  perfect 
shoal  of  comparatively  remote  rela¬ 
tions.  How  essentially,  then.  Is  man 
a  social  being,  and  if  man  adult,  then 


embryo  man  or  Boy— for  Girl,  to  man¬ 
kind  at  all  events  most  fascinating, 
most  aggravating,  and  most  Interest¬ 
ing  of  creatures,  is  far  too  delicate  a 
subject  to  meddle  with  at  present. 

And  if  it  is  the  privilege  of  Boy  to 
have  the  power  of  Interesting  his  male 
as  well  as  his  female  ancestors.  It  Is 
a  privilege  too  of  man  to  rejoice  in  the 
joys  and  sympathize  with  the  sorrows 
of  his  child,  a  privilege  which  seems 
to  separate  him  from  the  brute  crea¬ 
tion  quite  as  widely  as  does  the  pos¬ 
session  of  reasoning  power. 

My  late  lamented  friend.  Master  Tar¬ 
tar,  I  shall  believe  to  my  dying  day 
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had  reasoning  power;  but  I  never  saw  and  comes  to  the  wise  conclusion  that 


him  bestow  the  faintest  mark  of  recog¬ 
nition,  let  alone  sympathy,  on  any 
puppy  that  he  fathered. 

It  appears— such  at  least  is  my  own 
small  experience  of  natural  history— to 
be  a  law  of  nature  that  a  male  fish 
should  regard  his  descendants,  whether 
of  the  first,  second,  or  third  genera¬ 
tions,  as  a  species  of  hor»  d’wuvre  or  a 
succulent  morsel  created  for  the 
family  consumption.  And  if  a  male 
bird  in  a  wild  state  fends  for  its  young, 
and  is  even  occasionally  credited  with 
a  laudable  readiness  to  assist  in  hatch¬ 
ing  his  wife's  eggs,  marital  rather  than 
paternal  affection  is  probably  the  mo¬ 
tive  cause.  He  is  for  the  season  the 
avowed  husband  of  one  wife,— this  by 
no  means  excludes,  any  more  than  in 
rational  circles,  the  idea  of  Innocent 
external  flirtation, — and  that  wife  he 
loves  and  cherishes  for  her  own  sweet 
sake,  apart  from  or  even  maugre  any 
personal  feeling  about  his  children  or 
probably  knowledge  of  their  Identity, 
The  domesticated  male  bird,  on  the 
other  hand,— my  old  barn-door  cock, 
for  instance,— clearly  regards  his  ladies’ 
broods  as  unmitigated  little  nuisances, 
only  tolerable  or  Interesting  on  those 
occasions  when  the  poultryman  pro¬ 
vides  specially  prepared  and  delicate 
food  for  their  consumption.  For  then, 
if  the  man  is  simple-minded  enough 
to  turn  his  back,  and  no  inconvenient 
coop  renders  the  position  unassailable, 
Mr.  Chanticleer  tramples  thetiny  things 
underfoot,  or  pecks  them  viciously 
and  indiscriminately  in  bis  desire 
to  obtain  the  lion’s  share  of  the  dainty. 
Tom  Cat  Esquire,  Mr.  Bull,  Mr.  Dog, 
and  other  domesticated  male  animals 
are  so  mormonic  in  their  ideas  that 
they  recognize  no  distinction  of  any 
kind  between  their  own  kittens,  pup¬ 
pies,  calves,  &c.,  and  their  neighbors’ 
children.  It  may  be  assumed  that  each 
animal  either  knows  or  guesses  that  his 
wives  are  as  polygamous  as  himself. 


if  anyone  beyond  the  mother  is  re¬ 
quired  to  look  after  the  babies,  one  of 
those  other  fellows  may  as  well  do  it 
as  himself.  Among  civilized  nationali¬ 
ties,  on  the  other  band.  Boy,  except  in 
his  very  early  babyhood,  a  stage  when 
probably  not  one  father  In  twenty 
would  recognize  his  own  progeny  in  a 
baby-show,  has  an  almost  painful 
habit  of  so  completely  entwining  him¬ 
self  round  bis  male  parent’s  heart  that 
the  latter  is  ready  to  sacrifice  himself 
entirely  in  his  child’s  interest.  Where 
polygamy  prevails,  and  children  are 
multiplied  ac^  infinitum,  the  family  tie, 
dissipated  into  countless  fractious,  is 
necessarily  weakened.  There  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  Solomon,  with 
a  very  easy  conscience  on  the  subject 
of  taxation,  made  that  substantial  pro¬ 
vision  at  his  subjects’  expense  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  tribe  of  outlying 
children  which  did  that  English  king 
who  followed  the  example  of  the 
Hebrew  monarch  not  only  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  witty  sayings  but  in  other  less 
creditable  particulars.  And  yet  the 
wisest  of  mankind,  a  good  man  to  fol¬ 
low  in  precept  if  not  in  practice,  did 
not  entirely  ignore  the  responsibilities 
attaching  to  paternity,  but  rather  held 
the  same  sound  views  on  the  subject 
of  elementary  education  as  a  Midland 
farmer  of  my  acquaintance,  who  once 
observed  to  me— whether  the  remark 
was  original  or  not  I  do  not  pretend  to 
say— 

“I  never  did  hear  tell  of  any  boy  as 
was  ever  any  good  on,  ’less  he  had  a 
good  ash-plant  behind  him.” 

It  Is  possible,  of  course,  that 
Solomon,  and,  for  all  I  know  to  the 
contrary,  my  friend  the  farmer,  based 
their  theory  on  their  observation  of 
other  people’s  children,  and  I  have  al¬ 
ways  pictured  the  over-caustic  Draco 
to  myself  as  a  busy  man  who,  living 
in  an  alley  crowded  with  noisy  chil¬ 
dren,  set  himself  seriously  to  the  work 
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of  devising  a  satisfactory  method  for 
getting  rid  of  the  surplus  population. 
For  whether  Boy’s  everyday  per¬ 
formances  are  to  count  as  actions  of 
merit  or  very  much  the  reverse  almost 
entirely  depends  upon  the  point  of 
view  from  which  his  critic  regards 
them. 

“Sharp  as  a  needle,  isn’t  he?’’  says 
Paterfamilias,  his  face  beaming  with 
delight,  apropos  of  one  of  his  six-year- 
old  son’s  personal  remarks. 

But  his  friend,  the  subject  of  the 
remark,  is  far  more  inclined  to  hold 
that  view  which  a  really  most  benevo¬ 
lent  doctor  lately  put  on  paper  w’hen 
writing  about  a  very  ungracious  boy- 
patient.  “If  I  had  had  the  training 
of  the  young  ruffian,  Burnham  Beeches 
would  long  ago  have  been  a  barren 
wilderness.” 

“Isn’t  he  a  manly  little  chap?”  re¬ 
marks  the  host,  whose  son  and  heir 
has  wrecked  a  visitor’s  best  umbrella 
in  the  attempt  to  ride  cock-horse  upon 
it. 

“Mischievous  little  devil!”  is  the 
sotto-voce  verdict  of  the  owner  of  the 
damaged  article. 

Some  years  ago  a  deputation  of  ag¬ 
grieved  ladies,  residing  In  a  quiet  sub¬ 
urb  that  shall  be  nameless,  waited 
upon  the  mother  of  a  large  and  some-_ 
what  rowdy  family  with  the  modest 
request  that  “Tommy”  should  be  re¬ 
quested  to  abstain  from  the  rather 
alarming  practice  of  taking  pot-shots 
at  their  windows  with  a  saloon  pistol. 

“Has  he  really  broken  two  of  your 

windows.  Miss  - ?”  inquired  the 

mother  with  a  sweet  smile. 

The  answer  was  In  the  affirmative. 

“And  two  of  yours?”  turning  to  an¬ 
other  lady. 

“Yes.” 

“And  one  of  yours,  Mrs. - ?”  to  the 

third  member  of  the  deputation. 

“Yes.” 

“Dear  me!”  chirped  the  proud 
uiother;  “how  very  like  dear  Tommy!” 


Winning  little  creature  as  he  may, 
and  with  proper  handling  should,  be¬ 
come,  Boy  in  the  abstract,  and  in  his 
primitive  stage,  is  not  particularly  at¬ 
tractive.  In  the  first  place,  he  has  a 
greater  capacity  for  mischief  than  the 
young  of  any  other  animal,  except  per¬ 
haps,  his  first  cousin  the  monkey.  Where 
Kitten  or  Puppy  will  destroy  a  door¬ 
mat  or  a  waste-paper  basket.  Boy  or 
Monkey  will  paint  the  door  itself 
green  and  yellow,  stick  Jam  on  the 
handle,  and  ornament  the  side-posts 
and  lintel  with  sundry  cuts  and 
scratches.  Boy  with  his  little  knife 
having  the  advantage  over  Monkey  that 
he  is  able  to  whittle.  The  waste-paper 
basket  Boy  will  wreck  quite  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  will  either  Puppy  or  Kit¬ 
ten,  and  he  will  furthermore  range 
about  the  room,— his  father’s  study  for 
choice,— and  play  havoc  with  the  most 
important  papers,  blotting  M.S.  with 
the  stamp-sponge,  enlisting  the  services 
of  a  stray  cheque  or  two  and  a  few 
receipts  as  pendants  to  bis  kite-tail, 
and  relieving  the  dulness  of  the  ehalrs 
and  tables  by  the  introduction  of  ponds 
of  ink  or  gum. 

Again,  Boy’s  powers  of  producing 
weird  and  discordant  noises  far  trans¬ 
cend  those  of  either  Donkey,  Rooster, 
Peacock,  or  Bull-Frog.  In  addition  to 
his  natural  capacity  for  bawling,  shout¬ 
ing,  shrieking,  screaming,  yelling,  and 
whining,  he  employs  artificial  methods, 
and  to  this  date  I  attribute  periodical 
fits  of  indigestion,  and  an  Inclination 
to  make  my  breakfast  a  sort  of  peri¬ 
patetic  meal,  to  a  severe  shock  to  my 
nervous  system,  the  result  of  the  truly 
awful  blast  of  a  penny  trumpet,  which 
a  small  boy,  allowed  by  his  fond 
parents  to  wander  around  the  room 
where  we  were  breakfasting,  sudden¬ 
ly  poured  into  my  unsuspecting 
ear. 

Needless  to  say,  the  wit  and  humor 
of  the  performance  appealed  most 
strongly  to  the  doting  parents:  for  my 
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own  part.  I  tben  and  there  registered 
a  mental  vow  that  nothing  short  of 
death  or  bonds  should  ever  induce  me 
to  eat  my  breakfast  under  their  roov 
again. 

Articulate  speech,  which,  coupled 
with  upright  gait,  alone  distinguishes 
Boy  from  the  young  of  the  lower  ani¬ 
mal,— for  the  reasoning  faculty  and 
spiritual  life  are  In  too  rudimentary  a 
stage  to  be  taken  seriously  into  con¬ 
sideration,— is  in  the  earlier  phases  a 
very  questionable  advantage  either  to 
himself  or  the  world  at  large.  He  em¬ 
ploys  it,  of  course,  to  express  his 
wishes  and  desires,  and  so  far  It  Is 
useful  to  him.  But  he  also  employs  It 
to  reproduce  a  nurserymaid’s  provin¬ 
cial  dialect  and  forms  of  expression, 
to  repeat  things  better  left  unsaid,  to 
chatter  at  Inconvenient  moments,  to 
ask  in  public  most  embarrassing  ques¬ 
tions,  and  to  make  most  annoying  per¬ 
sonal  or  unnecessary  remarks. 

“Hark  to  the  voice  of  innocence!’’ 
say  the  people,  when,  in  'that  gem 
among  tales,  “The  Emperor’s  New 
Clothes,”  a  child  in  the  crowd  invites 
attention  to  the  self-evident  fact  that 
the  worthy  old  monarch  is  more  or  less 
undraped.  How  much  better  for  the 
feelings  of  the  Emperor  himself,  as 
well  as  of  any  ladies  present,  if 
the  voice  of  innocence  had  not  been 
heard! 

When  articulate  speech  passes  for  the 
moment  unheeded  or  unanswered.  Boy 
commonly  falls  back  on  his  original  re¬ 
sources  of  roaring  and  howling,  until, 
like  the  importunate  widow,  he  has  en¬ 
forced  attention.  Fresh  in  my  memory 
is  the  contrast  between  the  behavior  of 
a  spoilt  boy  and  a  parrot— the  latter, 
may  I  say  by  way  of  parenthesis,  the 
more  intelligent  as  well  as  the  better- 
favored  creature  of  the  two— under 
precisely  similar  circumstances.  1 
was  calling  at  a  house  one  afternoon, 
and  preparations  were  being  made  for 
the  one  really  sound  meal  of  the  day. 


five  o’clock  tea,  when  on  the  arrival  of 
the  tea-tray  1  was  startled  by  hearing 
a  soft  voice  behind  me. 

“Chu-chu  wants  a  bit  of  sugar!” 

“It’s  only  the  parrot,”  explained  my 
hostess;  "he  always  has  a  bit  of  sugar 
at  tea-time.”  And  then,  addressing  the 
bird,  she  said,  “Chu-chu  must  not  be 
Impatient;  he  must  be  a  good  bird  and 
wait  a  little.” 

Chu-chu  accepted  the  decision,  and 
waited  with  exemplary  patience  for  a 
full  ten  minutes.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  not  unnaturally  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  his  mistress  had  for¬ 
gotten  him,  as  was  really  the  case, 
modestly,  and  in  the  same  soft  voice  as 
before,  he  repeated  his  remark  and  got 
his  sugar. 

At  another  house,  a  few  days  later, 
where  Boy,  not  bird,  was  the  pet  of  the 
establishment,  and  sugar  again  the 
article  in  demand,  the  plaintiff  in  the 
case  gained  the  suit  after  one  loud- 
voiced  demand— not  by  patient  resigna¬ 
tion,  but  by  the  double  process  of  pull¬ 
ing  a  face  that  was  anything  but 
cherubic,  and  roaring  so  lustily  that 
conversation  was  out  of  the  question 
till  his  wants  bad  been  satisfied,  and 
he  finally  added  to  the  burden  of  his 
iniquities  by  “asking  for  more.” 

Even  when  Boy,  on  his  very  best  be¬ 
havior,  confines  himself  to  worlds  of 
good  omen,  there  are  occasions  when 
an  outside  auditor— not  Boy’s  parent, 
of  course— may  have  wished  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  that  the  sweet 
thing  had  been  bom  dumb.  What 
lover  of  sport  has  not  sympathized 
with  Soapey  Sponge  when  that  amus¬ 
ing  scoundrel,  all  eager  to  be  off  and 
hunting,  is  condemned  to  waste  valua¬ 
ble,  and,  as  the  sequel  proves,  irre¬ 
deemable  minutes  In  waiting  for  and 
listening  to  the  recital  of  the  story  of 
“’Obln  and  Ickard”  by  one  of  his 
many  Involuntary  hosts’  children. 
Well-earned  retribution,  perhaps,  in 
friend  Soapey’s  case;  hut  he  is  not  the 
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only  man  who  has  suffered  from  Boy’s 
performances  in  public. 

Label  your  Boy  if  you  really  want 
us  to  love  him,  my  dear  Cornelia,  as  a 
thing  to  be  seen  but  not  heard;  or  even, 
like  the  medicine-bottle,  “to  be  well 
shaken  before  taken”  into  general  so¬ 
ciety. 

Again,  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  Boy, 
whose  warmest  admirers  will  admit  to 
be  on  all  occasions  “greedy  for  nice,” 
is  when  left  to  his  own  devices  at  once 
as  voracious  as  a  pike  and  as  omnivo¬ 
rous  as  au  emu,  let  alone  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  his  fondness  for  biting 
his  nails  and  gnawing  his  fingers 
seems  to  point  to  cannibalistic  yearn¬ 
ings.  It  has  not,  so  far,  fallen  to  my 
lot  to  encounter  any  specimen  of  the 
Boy  tribe  who  has,  like  Mr.  Jack  Hop¬ 
kins’  youn'g  friend,  swallowed  by  de¬ 
tail  his  sister’s  bead  necklace,  and  had 
to  be  muffled  up  iu  a  watchman’s  coat 
for  fear  that  he  should  disturb  the 
other  patients  in  the  hospital  by  rea¬ 
son  of  recurrent  fits  of  internal  rat- 
tlings.  But  I  could  not  count  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand  the  youngsters  of 
my  acquaintance  who  have  bolted 
coins  of  the  realm,  and  can  remember 
watching  with  considerable  Interest 
theperformances  of  apasty-faced  young 
gentleman  who  surreptitiously  at¬ 
tacked  an  artificial  bunch  of  grapes. 
It  so  chanced  that  the  father,  by  whose 
side  this  adventurous  youth  was  sitting 
at  the  time,  was  laying  down  the  taw 
to  a  large  company  on  a  political  sub¬ 
ject.  and  was  a  man  rather  apt  to  re¬ 
sent  interruption.  I  could  therefore 
only  venture  to  favor  the  son  and  heir 
with  a  frown,  in  reply  to  which  he 
winked  pleasantly  before  proceeding  to 
masticate  the  delicacy,  of  which  I 
Imagine  tallow  to  have  been  the  princi¬ 
pal  ingredient.  For  a  minute  or  so  a 
puzzled  expression  came  over  his  face, 
and  I  had  quite  made  up  my  mind 
that  the  stolen  dainty  was  not  alto¬ 
gether  to  his  liking,  when,  lo  and  be¬ 


hold!  after  an  interval  which  he  had 
evidently  employed  in  weighing  the 
merits  of  the  substance  he  had  just 
swallowed,  out  went  my  little  friend’s 
hand  again,  and  a  second  grape  fol¬ 
lowed  Its  predecessor.  Had  not  cus¬ 
tom  ordained  that  the  ladies  should 
just  then  leave  the  dinner-table  and  the 
children  should  accompany  them,  I 
verily  believe  that  the  little  urchin 
would  have  “wolfed”  the  entire  bunch. 

Fully  conscious  that  mothers  of 
curled  darlings— what  an  abomination, 
by  the  way,  is  Boy  in  curls!— will  with 
one  accord  rise  up  in  judgment 
against  me,  I  none  the  less  boldly  ven¬ 
ture  to  assert  that  in  the  matter  of 
cleanliness  Boy  could  learn  a  useful 
lesson  from  nearly  any  other  animal. 
When  we  call  a  grimy  boy  a  “dirty 
little  pig,”  we  are  grossly  libelling  the 
latter  creature,  who  has  all  the  will  to 
be  as  clean  as  a  new  penny  where  he 
has  the  opportunity,  or,  in  other  words, 
a  supply  of  dry  straw,  whereas  Boy, 
if  left  to  his  own  devices,  would 
rigidly  abstain  from  soap  and  water, 
“He  will  never  be  happy  till  he  gets 
it,”  we  read  in  Pears’  advertisement; 
but  “He  is  infinitely  happier  without 
it”  would,  I  fear,  be  a  far  truer  tale. 
Puppy,  at  a  very  early  age  inoculated 
by  his  mother  with  the  idea  of  clean¬ 
liness,  will  perform  his  own  toilet, 
whether  with  tongue  or  straw,  not  only 
cheerfully,  but  with  evident  pleasure, 
and  every  well-bred  dog  has  a  whole¬ 
some  horror  of  abiding  dirt.  My  little 
terrier,  for  instance,  in  pursuit  of  ver¬ 
min  may  dig  regardless  of  consequen¬ 
ces  in  a  muddy  bank,  or  even  a  ma¬ 
nure-heap;  but  ten  minutes  later,  if  the 
hunt  is  over,  she  will  be  either  whin¬ 
ing  for  admission  to  the  stable  in  quest 
of  clean  straw,  or  rolling  on  a  handy 
door-mat,  or— of  course  she  does  not 
consider  the  housewife’s  feelings — 
scrubbing  herself  assiduously  against 
the  sides  and  back  of  an  armchair. 
Invite  the  little  lady  to  go  for  a  walk 
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on  a  rainy  day,  and  she  will  hesitate 
before  she  accepts  the  invitation, 
evidently  weighing  in  her  own  mind 
the  advantages  of  exercise  and  good 
company  against  the  prospect  of  wet 
feet,  dirty  legs,  and  a  mud-splashed 
“underneath.” 

“Well,  it’s  pretty  beastly,”  she  says 
to  me  at  last,  “but  if  you  really  make 
a  point  of  it.  I’ll  come.” 

She  comes  accordingly,  but  throughout 
that  walk  how  marked  the  difference 
between  her  behavior  and  that  of  Boy 
under  similar  conditions.  She  picks 
her  way  with  delicacy  and  discretion, 
carefully  avoiding  unnecessary  mud 
and  puddles,  while  Boy  will  not  possess 
his  conscience  void  of  offence  until  he 
has  splashed  through  every  puddle  and 
liberally  spattered  with  mud  not  merely 
his  own  boots  and  trousers  but  those 
of  his  companion  into  the  bargain. 
While  Vic,  though  travelling  on  all- 
fours.  comes  home  with  her  face  at  all 
events  clean.  Boy’s  visage  will  be 
found  decorated  with  half  a  dozen 
mud-splashes,  while  he  furthermore 
has  a  knack,  peculiar  to  his  species,  of 
tumbling  bis  cap  off  and  treading  upon 
it,  and  makes  it  a  point  of  honor  to 
drop  once  at  least  in  every  hundred 
yards  the  family  umbrella  wherewith 
maternal  forethought  has  armed  him. 

Kitten  it  •would  be  idle  to  contrast 
with  Boy  in  this  particular.  For  their 
Ideas  of  cleanliness  are  as  divergent 
as  the  two  poles:  she  abominates  dirt, 
and  he  literally  revels  in  it. 

When  Lord  Melville — vide  the  Creevy 
papers— “spoke  gravely  and  hand¬ 
somely  of  the  inareased  cleanliness  of 
the  country  from  the  increased  excise 
revenue  of  soap,”  It  is  a  pity  that  he 
did  not  further  trouble  himself  to  give 
his  audience  a  few  statistics  to  show 
how  much  of  the  increased  consump¬ 
tion  was  due  to  voluntary  and  how 
much  to  involuntary  cleanliness,— how 
much  soap,  that  Is,  was  used  by  the 
would-be-cleans  con  amore,  and  how 


much  employed  on  the  would-be-dirties 
very  much  against  the  grain. 

Was  your  face  ever  sent  to  the  house¬ 
maid  to  scrub? 

Have  you  ever  felt  huckaback  soft¬ 
ened  with  sand? 

Had  you  ever  your  nose  towelled  up  to 
a  snub? 

And  your  eyes  knuckled  out  with  the 
back  of  a  hand? 

May  I  venture — still,  of  course,  pace 
the  darling’s  mother— to  trace  the 
career  of  the  Boy  natural  so  far  as  he 
is  concerned  with  the  process  of  ablu¬ 
tion,  on  the  understanding  that  I  admit 
the  existence  of  some  exceptions  to  the 
rule? 

From  the  cradle— I  do  not  really 
know  what  happens  in  the  cradle— to 
the  preparatory  school.  Boy,  then,  is  in 
a  well-regulated  household  periodically 
scrubbed  at  home,  abominating  the 
process  from  start  to  finish.  At  the 
preparatory  school  he  is  either 
scrubbed  by  a  zealous  matron  or 
washing-maid,  or  partly  under  dread 
of  pains  and  penalties,  partly  under  the 
vigilant  eye  of  a  washing-master,  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  a  fair  amount  of  washing 
on  his  own  account,  those  days  now  to 
be  marked  with  white  chalk  whereon 
by  hook  or  by  crook  he  manages  to 
shirk  the  tub.  But  then  follows  a 
most  glorious  period  of  manumission 
from  most  distasteful  slavery.  For, 
entering  a  public  school,  where  no  one 
in  particular  has  time  or  inclination 
to  Inquire  into  the  petty  mlnutife  of 
Boy’s  toilet,  he  is  allowed  to  do  or  to 
do  without  his  own  •washing. 

“Rather  inky,”  was  the  answer  given 
to  an  anxious  mother  when  she  asked 
a  family  friend  who  had  visited  her 
boy  at  school  how  the  dear  child  was 
looking,  and  I  fear  that  the  laconic  in¬ 
scription  would  hold  good  of  a  majority 
of  the  small  fry. 

Later  on,  it  Is  true,  except  where  the 
old  Adam  is  very  strong,  dawning  man¬ 
hood  bringing  in  its  train  the  dawn  of 
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self-respect,  awakens  Boy— or  Mauling 
as  he  has  now  become— to  the  fact  that 
cleanliness  is  after  all  not  merely  a 
virtue  required  of  him  by  others  but  a 
habit  wholesome  and  comforting  to 
himself.  Probably,  for  we  are  prone 
to  run  into  extremes,  a  period  of  fop¬ 
pery  follows  before  the  final  settling 
down  into  a  decent,  sober,  and  well- 
ordered  toilet.  Some  few,  shallow 
creatures  for  the  most  part,  will  re¬ 
main  dandies  to  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
and,  pc/*  contra,  even  among  great  men 
are  found  those  who  regard  the  hours 
spent  on  personal  adornment,  or  even 
personal  ablutions,  as  so  much  time 
wasted. 

My  final  indictment  against  Boy  shall 
be  that  he,  either  of  nature  or  of  his 
artificial  rearing,  is  the  least  self-sup¬ 
porting  and  the  most  helpless  of  the 
young  animals.  Contrast  him  with  his 
favorite  playmate.  Dog,  and  the  dif¬ 
ference  is  at  once  apparent.  Take  a 
five-year-old  boy,  one,  that  Is,  whom 
we  may  suppose  to  have  lived  a  full 
fifteenth  part  of  his  whole  life,  and 
put  him  side  by  side  with  a  puppy  of 
six  months,  which  has  lived,  taking  the 
average  length  of  a  dog’s  life  as  twelve 
years,  a  twenty-fourth  part  of  his 
natural  existence.  Boy,  unless  he  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  either  a  Freak  or  a  Panto¬ 
mime  Baby,  Is  in  the  way  of  earning 
his  own  livelihood  an  absolute  non¬ 
entity,  while  Puppy,  though  he  has  by 
no  means  reached  his  full  maturity,  is 
perfectly  capable  of  making  his  own 
way  in  the  worldi  and  of  performing 
up  to  a  certain  standard  most  duties 
that  are  expected  of  him.  He  will  kill 
vermin— that  is,  guard  the  house  or 
yard— and  take  tolerably  good  care  of 
himself  in  a  rough-and-tumble  en¬ 
counter  with  a  fully  developed  animal 
of  his  own  breed.  In  the  very  helpless¬ 
ness  of  Boy,  however,  lies  his  security 
and  his  strength;  for  in  virtue  of  It 
not  only  does  he  appeal  to  the  protec¬ 
tive  Instinct  of  naankind,  but  other  ani¬ 


mals  extend  to  him  a  far  greater 
measure  of  tolerance  and  forbearance 
than  they  are  by  way  of  offering  to  his 
full-grown  brother.  A  notoriously  evil- 
tempered  spaniel,  ill-conditioned  to  a 
degree  where  adult  men  or  women 
were  concerned,  used  to  allow  Itself  to 
be  dragged  tail-first  upstairs  and 
downstairs  by  a  child  staying  in  the 
house,  who  ventured  to  take  this  ap¬ 
palling  liberty  on  the  strength  of  a 
very  brief  acquaintance. 

I  have  finished  my  catalogue  of  Boy’s 
shortcomings  in  the  days  of  his  in¬ 
fancy,  and  do  not  imagine  that  I  have- 
brought  against  him  a  single  charge 
that  is  either  new  or  that  cannot  be 
supported. 

And  now  in  common  justice  let  me 
clear  his  character  of  one  aspersion 
which  is  only  too  commonly  thrown 
upon  it.  “Boys  are  such  cruel  little 
beasts!’’  exclaims  the  humanitarian 
when  he  sees  little  fingers  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  operation  of  pulling  off 
the  legs  and  wings  of  a  common  fiy. 

Boy  is  anything  rather  than  this,  nor 
do  I  believe  that  any  young  animal  Is 
either  naturally  or  of  deliberate  Inten¬ 
tion  cruel.  Boy’s  callousness  on  the 
matter  of  Inflicting  pain  on  things  that 
do  not  cry  out  when  they  are  hurt 
comes  of  heedlessness.  Ignorance,  and 
defective  reasoning.  His  own  impulse, 
when  he  feels  pain,  is  to  yell  lustily, 
and  he  argues  that  a  thing  which  does 
not  yell  aloud  Is  not  in  pain.  Appar¬ 
ently  deep  down  In  most  men’s  hearts 
is  the  instinct  of  killing,  but  killing 
does  not  necessarily  argue  cruelty.  We 
do  not  at  once  write  down  as  cruel  the 
man  who  goes  out  shooting  or  hunting 
or  fishing,  and  yet  he  is  woefully  dis¬ 
appointed  if  he  comes  home  at  the  end 
of  his  day’s  sport  without  having 
killed  something.  And  it  is  probable 
that  in  the  excitement  of  shooting  and 
so  forth  he  loses  sight  of  the  pain  he  is 
inflicting.  Just  in  the  same  way  that 
Boy  in  search  of  amusement  or  of 
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pure  heedlessness  forgets— if  he  ever  has  not  been  sitting  for  a  week  yet, 
knew— that  what  is  fun  to  him  is  tor-  and  will  have  to  stay  there  another 
ture  and  death  to  the  creature  he  is  fortnight.” 

persecuting.  “Why  should  she  sit  upon  the  eggs?” 

In  Boy’s  dealings  with  his  familiar  “Because  if  some  one  did  not  sit  upon 
playmates.  Puppy  and  Kitten,  there  is  them  they  would  get  cold,  and  then  the 
a  good  deal  of  give  and  take  in  the  chickens  would  die  in  their  shells.” 
matter  of  causing  temporary  pain.  If  Another  whole  fortnight,  and  the 
at  one  minute  Boy  is  pulling  the  other  poor  thing  had  been  there  for  a  week 
animal’s  tail  with  unnecessary  vigor,  at  already!  The  idea  was  altogether  too 
another  Puppy  with  his  teeth  or  Puss  much  for  Johnnie’s  peace  of  mind.  He 
with  her  claws  will  get  well  home,  brooded  over  the  matter,  and  evolved 
either  out  of  pure  devilry  or  in  the  a  plan  of  relief  that  would  ensure  to 
momentary  excitement  of  play.  the  poor  ill-used  thing  a  short  rest 

For  the  benefit  of  the  sceptic  who  re-  from  her  labors  and  a  little  playtime 
fuses  to  believe  in  Boy’s  natural  kind-  in  the  course  of  the  day.  On  the  very 
ness  of  heart  towards  his  fellow  next  morning,  escaping  nurse’s  sur- 
creatures,  here  is  a  true  story  to  the  veillance,  he  found  his  way  out  to  the 
point  told  me  the  other  day  of  Master  nest,  carefully  lifted  off  the  sleepy  but 
Johnnie— a  very  ordinary  little  mortal,  reluctant  mother— and  took  her  place 
Master  Johnnie,  then,  in  the  course  of  on  the  top  of  the  eggs! 
his  rambles  round  the  home  premises  Kindly  hearted,  then,  and  full  of 
in  the  company  of  his  nurse,  had  more  generous  impulses  I  believe  Boy  in  his 
than  once  come  across  a  hen  which  natural  state  and  apart  from  education 
was  sitting  upon  her  eggs.  The  crea-  to  be.  It  remains  to  be  shown  how 
ture’s  apparently  lonely  and  forlorn  the  remedy  may  be  found  by  home- 
condition  aroused  Johnnie’s  sympathy,  training  for  the  innate  weaknesses  in 
and  he  enquired  why  it  was  that  she  his  character,  and  how  he  may  be  pre- 
never  seemed  to  be  running  about  and  pared  for  the  all-important  plunge 
playing  with  the  other  hens.  upon  school-life,  in  which,  be  it  re- 

“Oh,  but  she  wouldn’t  hatch  her  eggs  membered,  he  will  be,  or  ought  to  be, 
if  she  did,”  explained  the  nurse.  “She  nobody’s  boy  in  particular. 
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THE  TRADITION  OF  ORATORY. 

It  is  one  of  the  conventions  of  the  succeeded,  as  Edmund  Burke  would 
age  to  say  that  parliamentary  oratory  say,  by  ‘sophisters,  economists  and 
is  a  lost  art.  “AVhat  a  drivelling  calculators.’  ”  So  he  goes  on,  growing 
House  of  Commons!”  Who  has  not  positively  rhetorical,  “Oh,  for  the  ma- 
heard  the  exclamation,  or  something  jestic  eloquence  of  Pitt,  the  profound 
tantamount  to  it,  as  the  grumbler  reasoning  of  Burke,  the  passion  and 
fiings  down  the  morning  paper  in  dis-  fire  of  Pox,  the  brilliant  imagery  of 
dain  after  glancing  at  the  report  of  the  Sheridan.  How  impressive,  how  thrill- 
proceedings  in  Parliament.  “The  age  ing,  parliamentary  debates  piust  have 
of  oratory  is  gone.  There’s  not  an  been  in  the  days  of  those  masters  of 
orator  in  the  present  House  of  Com-  eloquence!” 

mons.  The  great  men  of  the  past  are  The  fame  of  Chatham  and  Pitt,  Fox, 
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Burke,  aud  Slieridan,  as  orators  rests 
niaiulj-  upon  contemporary  opinion. 
The  note  of  panegyric  is  indeed  highly 
strung  in  these  eulogiums.  “Chatham’s 
eloquence,’’  said  Henry  Grattan,  “re¬ 
sembled  sometimes  the  thunder  and 
sometimes  the  music  of  the  spheres.’’ 
We  read  also  that  “as  a  parliamen¬ 
tary  orator  Pitt  had  no  superior.’’ 
Burke  called  Fox,  “the  most  brilliant 
and  accomplished  debater  that  the 
world  ever  saw.’’  Of  Burke  himself 
we  are  told  that  he  “soared  on  the  ma¬ 
jestic  wing  of  a  gorgeous  eloquence  to 
every  clime  where  there  was  a  wrong 
to  be  redressed.  Another  piece  of  con¬ 
temporary  testimony  is  that,  as  an 
orator,  Sheridan  impressed  the  House 
of  Commons  more  deeply  than  almost 
any  predecessor.  It  would  seem,  in¬ 
deed.  as  if  each  •f  these  orators  was 
superior  to  all  the  others,  which  re¬ 
minds  one  of  the  saying  attributed  to 
an  Irishman,— “Every  man  is  as  good 
as  another,  and  twenty  times  better.’’ 
The  contemporaries  of  these  statesmen, 
whose  opinions  have  come  down  to  us, 
seem  to  have  lost  their  senses  (or  at 
least,  the  sense  of  proportion)  in  ap¬ 
praising  the  nature  and  the  effects  of 
the  oratory  of  the  period.  Contempo¬ 
rary  opinion  has  little  weight,  if  any, 
in  literature  and  art.  The  books  and 
pictures  of  the  past  are  judged  by  each 
age  independently,  according  to  its  own 
special  standards  of  taste  and  criticism. 
But  contemporary  opinion  of  tl)e  par¬ 
liamentary  oratory  of  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  has  been  accepted 
as  conclusive,  and  has  been  repeated 
from  generation  to  generation,  as  a 
sort  of  pontifical  judgment,  without 
being  put  to  the  test  of  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  speeches  themselves. 

Macaulay  is  responsible  for  much  of 
the  fame  which  the  parliamentary 
orators  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  now  enjoy.  As  a  literary  art¬ 
ist  he  dealt  more  in  glowing  periods 
than  in  cold  and  commonplace  facts. 


and  in  order  to  construct  a  striking  aud 
vivid  picture  improved  upon  even  the 
exaggerations  of  tradition.  How 
lavish  he  is  with  his  colors,  how  prodi¬ 
gal  of  his  inimitable  phrases,  on  the 
subject  of  the  voice  *of  Chatham* 
“His  voice,  even  when  it  sank  to  a 
whisper  was  heard  to  the  remotest 
benches,  and  when  he  strained  it  to  its 
full  extent  the  sound  rose  like  the  swell 
of  an  organ  of  a  great  Cathedral,  shook 
the  House  with  its  peal  and  was  heard 
through  the  lobbies  and  dowm  stair¬ 
cases  to  the  Court  of  Requests  and  the 
precincts  of  Westminster  Hall.’’  How 
the  imagination  is  fired,  how  the  mind 
is  impressed,  with  the  might  and 
majesty  of  the  very  look  of  the  orator! 
“His  play  of  countenance  was  wonder¬ 
ful,”  writes  Macaulay;  “he  frequently 
disconcerted  a  hostile  orator  by  a  single 
glance  of  indignation  and  scorn.”  Con- 
temporai’y  accounts  of  the  arrogance, 
impetuosity,  and  fierceness  of  the  elder 
Pitt,  are,  indeed,  incredible.  Charles 
Butler  in  his  Reminiscences  tells  some 
amazing  stories,  on  contemporary  au¬ 
thority,  of  the  manner  in  which  that 
orator  overawed  his  opponents.  Chief 
Justice  Moreton  once  said  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  “King,  Lords,  and  Com¬ 
mons,  or”— looking  at  the  elder  Pitt— 
“as  that  right  honorable  member  would 
term  them.  Commons,  Lords,  and 
King.”  Pitt  called  the  judge  to  order, 
and  desired  that  his  words  be  taken 
down,  whjch  was  accordingly  dipne 
by  the  clerk.  “Bring  them  to  me,”  said 
Pitt  in  his  loftiest  tone.  By  this  time 
Moreton.  we  are  told,  was  frightened 
out  of  his  senses.  “Sir,”  he  stammered 
out,  addressing  the  Speaker,  “I  am 
sorry  to  have  given  any  offence  to  the 
right  hon.  member  or  to  the  House.  I 
meant  nothing.  King,  Lords,  and  Com¬ 
mons-Lords,  King,  and  Commons- 
Commons,  Lords,  and  King:  tria  juncta 
in  vno.  I  meant  nothing;  Indeed  I 
meant  nothing!”  be  piteously  pleaded. 
The  awe-inspiring  and  terrible  Pitt 
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afrose.  “1  dou’t  wish  to  push  the  mat¬ 
ter  further,”  said  he  with  unexpected 
magnanimity.  “The  moment  a  man 
acknowledges  his  error,  he  ceases  to  be 
guilty.  I  have  a  great  regard  for  the 
honorable  meiflber;  and  as  an  Instance 
of  that  regard  I  give  him  this  advice: 
— whenever  he  means  nothing  I  recom¬ 
mend  him  to  say  nothing.” 

Butler  also  relates  that  on  another 
occasion  Pitt,  after  finishing  a  great 
speech,  walked  out  of  the  House  at 
his  usuai  slow  pace.  The  House  re¬ 
mained  stiil  and  silent  until  Pitt 
opened  the  door  leading  to  the  iobby. 
Then  a  member  got  up  and  began:  “I 
rise  to  repiy  to  the  honorable  member 
.  .  .”  Pitt  turned  back  at  once,  and 
fixed  his  terrible  eye  on  his  opponent, 
who  instantly  sat  down  trembling  and 
dumb.  Then  placing  himself  in  his 
seat  Pitt  exciaimed,  “Now  let  me  hear 
what  the  honorable  member  has  to  say 
to  me!”  But  the  honorable  member, 
intimidated  no  doubt  by  Pitt’s  “glance 
of  indignation  and  scorn,”  was  tongue- 
tied.  Butler  asked  the  person  from 
whom  he  obtained  this  anecdote,— an 
eye-witness  of  the  scene — if  the  House 
did  not  iaugh  at  the  ridiculous  figure 
cut  by  the  poor  silence-stricken  mem¬ 
ber.  The  reply  was,— “No,  Sir,  we  were 
all  too  amazed  to  laugh,”  This  is  fic¬ 
tion,  surely,  though  good  fiction;  yet 
Brougham  tells  a  better  story  still  in 
his  Statesmen  of  the  Time  of  George  III. 
It  is  related,  he  says,  that. once  in  the 
House  of  Commons  the  elder  Pitt 
began  a  speech  with  the  words  “Sugar, 
Mr.  Speaker,”  and  then,  seeing  a  smile 
pervade  the  assembly,  he  paused, 
glared  fiercely  around,  and  with  a  loud 
voice  rising  in  its  notes  and  swelling 
into  vehement  aager,  repeated  the  word 
sugar  three  times.  “Having  thus  quelled 
the  House,”  says  Brougham,  “and 
dispelled  every  appearance  of  levity 
or  laughter  he  turned  round  and  scorn¬ 
fully  asked:— ‘Who  will  laugh  at  sugar 
nowf  ”  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 


believe  that  so  grotesque  an  incident 
ever  happened.  The  elder  Pitt,  by  all 
accounts,  was  a  bit  of  a  bully,  and  a 
consummate  actor,  up  to  all  the  tricks 
of  oratory,  but  he  had  a  sense  of  dig¬ 
nity  and  a  sense  of  humor;  and  it  is 
unlikely  that  he  ever  played  the 
shrew’ish  and  foolish  part  ascribed  to 
him  in  this  anecdote.  But  even  if  he 
had  shouted  “Sugar!  Sugar!  Sugar!”  in 
petulant  tones  and  swept  the  House 
with  a  scowl,  is  it  not  more  likely  that 
members,  whose  risible  faculties  were 
so  easily  tickled  that  they  laughed  at 
his  opening  words,  “Sugar,  Mr. 
Speaker”— when  there  was  little  cause 
for  merriment,- would  have  rolled 
about  the  benches  under  stress  of 
their  uncontrollable  mirth?  That  un¬ 
doubtedly  is  what  would  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  present  House  of  Com¬ 
mons;  and  human  nature  cannot  have 
been  so  entirely  different  in  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  George  the  Third. 

They  were  great  orators,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  Chatham  and  Pitt,  Burke,  Fox, 
and  Sheridan;  but  when  their  speeches 
are  put  to  the  test  of  reading  it  is 
singular  how  Incomprehensible  is  the 
secret  of  their  greatness  and  beauty 
and  charm.  Of  course,  in  criticising 
the  oratory  of  the  past,  we  have  only 
the  printed  word  to  go  upon;  and,  also, 
of  course,  oratory  is  much  more  than 
the  printed  word.  Only  a  part  and 
perhaps  a  small  part  of  the  charm  of 
oratory  can  be  transmitted  through  the 
agency  of  print.  It  is  well  known, 
moreover,  that  parliamentar.v  reporting 
in  the  eighteenth  century  was  both 
meagre  and  inaccurate;  and  in  fact  it 
was  not  till  1803  that  the  systematic 
publication  of  the  debates,  still  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  Hansard’s,  was  recog¬ 
nized  by  Parliament.  It  must  be  re- 
Membered,  also,  that  printed  reports, 
however  accurate,  are  mutilated  of  the 
voices,  the  looks,  and  the  gestures 
of  the  speakers,  and  of  other  aids,  sub¬ 
tle  and  evanescent,  to  the  Influence  of 
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th6  speeches.  The  elements  which  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  ear  and  eye  rather  than  to 
the  mind  are  entirely  absent.  The  re¬ 
porter  cannot  put  the  personality  of  the 
orator  into  his  record  of  the  speech. 
The  greatest  speaker  who  has  ever 
swayed  a  senate,  or  turned  the  tide  of 
a  debate,  cannot  be  the  same  in  print 
as  he  is  in  the  full  flood  of  his  elo¬ 
quence.  Yet  surely  the  reporter  should 
have  been  able  to  preserve  some  of  the 
magical  qualities  and  powers  of  the 
orator,  surely  some  of  his  “divine  af- 
flatus”  should  be  conveyed  in  his  words 
even  in  print?  Turn  to  the  speeches 
of  Chatham  and  Pitt,  of  Burke,  Fox, 
and  Sheridan,  and  where  are  the  great 
thoughts,  the  profound  arguments,  the 
burning  words,  where  the  blasting  in¬ 
vective,  the  withering  sarcasm?  Where 
are  the  lighter  ornaments  and  graces 
of  style,  the  sparkling  wit,  the  elegant 
phrase,  the  pleasant  raillery?  To  be 
sure  there  are  passages  which  only  the 
true  orator  could  have  uttered.  But 
the  impression  left  on  the  mind  by  the 
traditions  of  the  period  with  respect 
to  these  “greatest  orators  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  tongue,”  as  they  are  generally  re¬ 
garded,  is  that  they  were  perpetually 
at  the  boiling  point  of  eloquence,  and 
that  they  never  spoke  in  the  House 
of  Commons  without  indulging  in  lofty 
and  sustained  outbursts  of  oratory. 
Yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  these  five  ora¬ 
tors  (judging  them,  be  it  remembered, 
by  the  printed  page)  would  seem  to 
have  been  more  frequently  common¬ 
place  than  inspired.  It  is  amazing  that 
speeches  so  cold  and  spiritless  could 
have  produced  the  tremendous  effects 
of  which  we  read  in  contemporary  rec¬ 
ords.  I  have  gone  through  countless 
tedious  pages  In  the  hunt  for  the  burn¬ 
ing  lava  stream  of  Chatham’s  indigna¬ 
tion,  for  the  stately  and  sonorous  lan¬ 
guage  of  Pitt,  for  the  oriental  imagina¬ 
tion,  the  boundless  vocabulary,  the 
plastic,  ductile  style  of  Burke,  for  the 
passionate,  impetuous  and  resistless 
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eloquence  of  Fox,  for  the  wit  and  rail¬ 
lery  of  Sheridan,  but  have  found  in  this 
mass  of  words,  words,  words,  little  of 
the  real  ore  of  oratory  to  reward  my 
labors.  Seen  through  the  glamor  of 
tradition,  these  men  appear  to  our  eyes 
as  mighty  oratorical  giants.  But  what 
did  Burke  say  of  his  contemporaries 
in  the  Honse  of  Commons  as  one 
night  he  glanced,  weary-eyed,  around 
the  benches?  “We  live,”  said  he,  “in 
an  age  of  dwarfs.”  Bnrke’s  outlook 
on  things  may  have  been  unusually 
gloomy  and  desponding  that  night;  yet 
it  is  hard  to  find  proof  that  he  was  al¬ 
together  mistaken.  , 

Burke,  himself,  according  to  con¬ 
temporary  opinion,  was  a  most  tedious 
speaker— the  dinner-bell  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  some  wit  christened 
him.  He  had  no  graces  of  manner; 
his  gestures  were  awkward;  his  severe 
countenance  rarely  relaxed  into  a 
smile*;  his  voice  was  harsh  when  calm, 
and  hoarse  when  excited.  There  have 
been  orators  who  concealed  their 
physical  defects  of  appearance  or  man¬ 
ner  by  the  energy  and  passion  they  im¬ 
parted  to  their  delivery,  but  Burke,  if 
we  are  to  believe  his  contemporaries, 
was  always  stolid  and  wearisome.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  the  dis¬ 
paragement  of  Burke  may  have  been 
weakened,  like  the  glorification  of 
Chatham,  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Sheridan,  by 
over  emphasis  and  exaggeration.  Rush, 
the  American  Minister,  In  his  Residence 
at  the  Court  of  London  relates  that  he 
once  asked  Ersklne  what  he  thought 
of  Burke’s  delivery.  “It  was  execra¬ 
ble,”  replied  that  masterly  forensic 
orator.  “I  was  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  when  he  made  his  great  speech 
on  American  Conciliation— the  greatest 
he  ever  made.  I  wanted  to  go  out  with 
the  rest,  but  was  near  him  and  afraid 
to  get  up.  so  I  squeezed  myself  down 
and  curled  under  the  benches  like  a 
dog  until  I  got  to  the  door  without  his 
seeing  me,  rejoicing  over  my  escape.” 
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It  is  a  pity  to  spoil  a  good  story,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  speech  was  de¬ 
livered  in  1775,  and  Erskine  did  not 
enter  the  House  of  Commons  until 
1783.  That  Burke’s  style  of  speaking 
was  dull  and  ineffective  is,  no  doubt, 
true;  and  for  that  reason,  probably,  the 
Inarticulate  country  squires  in  the 
House,  who  had  not  wit  enough  to  see 
the  powerful  philosophic  mind  dis¬ 
played  even  in  these  dreary  speeches, 
regarded  him  as  a  dull  dog.  One  night 
in  1784  (according  to  a  story  which,  as 
it  may  be  exaggerated  like  the  others, 
I  quote  for  what  it  is  worth)  Burke 
rose  to  speak  with  a  bundle  of  papers 
in  his  hands.  “I  hope,”  said  a  country 
member  despairingly,  “the  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  does  not  mean  to  read  that  large 
bundle  of  papers  and  bore  us  with  a 
long  speech  into  the  bargain.”  Burke 
was  so  irritated  that  he  walked  out  of 
the  House.  “Never  before.”  said 
George  Selwyn  who  tells  the  story, 
“did  I  see  the  fable  realized— a  lion 
put  to  flight  by  the  braying  of  an 
ass!” 

Yet  Burke  was  paid  a  singular  com¬ 
pliment  on  the  immediate  effect  of  one 
of  his  speeches.  Reading  a  debate  on 
the  war  in  America  on  February  6th, 
1778,  which  was  initiated  by  Burke 
(the  galleries  having  been  cleared  of 
strangers  for  the  occasion),  I  came 
across  the  following  remarkable  state¬ 
ment:— “Governor  Johnstone  said  he 
was  glad  strangers  were  excluded  dur¬ 
ing  the  debate,  as  if  they  had  been  ad¬ 
mitted  the  speech  of  the  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  would  have  excited  them  to  tear 
the  Minister  to  pieces  as  they  went  out 
of  the  House.”  The  motion  moved  by 
Burke  condemned  the  employment  of 
Indians  against  the  insurgents  in 
America.  For  three  hours  and  a  half 
Burke  dwelt  In  lurid  phrases  on  the 
horrors  which  were  likely  to  ensue 
from  the  employment  in  civilized  war¬ 
fare  of  savages  who  scalped  and  tor¬ 
tured  their  victims.  But  the  en¬ 


comium  of  Governor  Johnstone  was 
perhaps  somewhat  discounted  by  the 
characteristically  airy  retort  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  Lord  North.  “I  also 
am  glad  that  no  strangers  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to-day,”  said  he.  “And  why? 
Lest  they  should  be  worked  up  into 
indignation  and  horror  against  gentle¬ 
men  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  for 
declaring  sentiments  so  contrary  to 
those  which  the  honor  and  dignity  of 
the  country  demand.” 

The  greatest  of  Burke’s  speeches  is 
generally  considered  to  have  been  the 
one  on  Conciliation  with  America.  The 
report  of  the  speech  supplied  by  Burke 
himself  runs  to  as  many  as  thirty-two 
pages.  It  contains  over  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  words,  and  would  All  fifteen 
columns  of  The,  Times,  It,  therefore, 
could  not  have  been  delivered  under 
less  than  five  hours.  It  is  curious,  by 
the  way,  how  long-winded  all  these 
great  orators  were.  The  elder  Pitt  was 
the  first  to  indulge  in  long  speeches 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  After  he 
had  delivered  one  of  these  famous  ora¬ 
tions  he  was  hailed  by  crowds  outside 
the  House  with  enthusiastic  cries  of— 
“Three  hours  and  a  half!  Three  hours 
and  a  half!”  “Just  as  if  a  man  can 
talk  sense  for  three  hours  and  a  half,” 
remarked  the  cynical  Chesterfield  who 
happened  to  pass  by.  Surely  no  orator 
could  have  held  the  attention  of  his 
audience  for  five  hours— not  even 
Bacon  of  whom  as  a  Parliamentary 
orator  Jonson  said — “The  fear  of  every 
man  that  heard  him  was  lest  he  should 
make  an  end.”  Oh,  rare  Ben  Jonson, 
what  a  flattering  tongue  thou  must 
have  had!  Rush  states  that  Erskine 
concluded  his  story  about  crawling 
under  the  benches  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  escape  from  the  tedious 
and  tiresome  Burke,  urging  the 
Government  to  make  peace  with  the 
American  Colonies,  by  saying,  “Next 
day  I  went  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  When 
the  speech  followed  me  there  I  read 
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it  over  aud  over  agaiu.  I  could  hardly 
think  of  anything  else.  I  carried  it 
about  me  aud  thumbed  it  until  It  got 
like  wadding  for  my  gun.”  The  speech, 
whether  it  was  ill  spoken  or  well 
spoken,  has  become  incorporated  in 
our  literature.  In  truth  Burke  spoke, 
not  for  the  House  of  Commons  of  his 
day,  but  for  all  time.  If  he  could  not 
approach  Chatham  or  Pitt  or  Fox  or 
Sheridan  in  stirring  the  emotions  of  his 
audience,  how  greatly  he  transcends 
them  all.— when  perused  in  the  study, 
—in  force  aud  thought  and  intensity 
and  reasoning- in  all  the  qualities  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  word  intellect!  Still  even 
Burke  cannot  be  read  without  a  cer¬ 
tain  sense  of  disenchantment.  “He 
clothed  wisdom  and  philosophy,”  I 
read  in  an  essay  on  Burke,  “In  the 
gorgeous  language  of  our  oriental  imag¬ 
ination.”  There  are  the  philosophy 
and  wisdom,  certainly;  but  the  lan¬ 
guage  is  often  tame  and  commonplace. 
There  is  no  distinction  in  many  of  the 
sentences.  But  the  chief  fault  of  all 
his  speeches  is  that  they  are  toe  long, 
too  diffuse,  too  elaborate,  and  are  unre¬ 
lieved  by  a  sparkle  of  real  humor  or 
a  tear  of  true  pathos. 

Burke’s  speeches  are  read  as  a  part 
of  English  literature.  Who,  outside 
students  of  political  history,  reads 
Pitt’s  speeches  in  the  four  volumes, 
published  in  1806,  or  in  the  more  seduc¬ 
tive  pages  of  Hansard?  Pitt  was  a 
great  statesman.  Of  that  most  people 
are  convinced.  But  his  fame  as  a 
great  orator  rests  more  upon  a  few 
brilliant  sentences  from  the  pen  of 
Macaulay  than  upon  his  own  speeches. 
“He  could  pour  forth,”  says  Macaulay, 
“a  long  succession  of  round  and  stately 
periods  without  premeditation,  without 
ever  pausing  for  a  word,  without  ever 
repeating  a  word,  in  a  voice  of  silver 
clearness,  and  with  a  pronunciation  so 
articulate  that  not  a  letter  was  slurred 
over.”  Then  this  great  master  of  lan¬ 
guage  proceeds  by  opposition,  by  com¬ 


parison,  to  exalt  Pitt  above  his  contem¬ 
poraries. 

He  bad  less  amplitude  of  mind  and 
less  richness  of  imagination  than 
Burke,  less  ingenuity  than  Windham, 
less  wit  than  Sheridan,  less  perfect 
mastery  of  dialectical  fence,  and  less 
of  that  highest  sort  of  eloquence  which 
consists  of  reason  and  passion  fused  to¬ 
gether,  than  Pox.  Yet  the  almost 
unanimous  judgment  of  those  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  listening  to  that 
remarkable  race  of  men  placed  Pitt,  as 
a  speaker,  above  Burke,  above  Wind¬ 
ham,  above  Sheridan,  and  not  below 
Pox.  His  declamation  was  copious, 
polished  and  splendid.  In  power  of 
sarcasm  he  was  probably  not  surpassed 
by  any  speaker  ancient  or  modern,  and 
of  this  formidable  weapon  he  made 
merciless  use. 

Surely  it  is  impossible  for  anyone 
who  has  not  read  Pitt’s  speeches  to 
resist  the  convincing  force  of  this 
splendid  estimate  of  Pitt  as  an  orator. 
So  are  reputations  in  oratory  made. 
Macaulay  (who,  though  he  had  never 
heard  Pitt  speak,  had  talked  with 
many  men  who  had)  writes  of  his 
“voice  of  silver  clearness.”  Samuel 
Rogers  (who  had  often  heard  him,  but 
who,  it  must  be  remembered,  never 
said  a  good  word  of  a  man  if  he  could 
find  a  bad  one)  said  that  “Pitt’s  voice 
sounded  as  though  he  had  worsted  in 
his  mouth.”  On  which  side  does  the 
truth  lie?  May  we  not  therefore  feel 
a  little  sceptical  as  to  the  supreme 
qualities  of  Pitt’s  other  oratorical  ac¬ 
complishments?  I  will  quote  one 
specimen  of  Pitt’s  eloquence,  and  I  will 
take  It  from  perhaps  the  most  elabo¬ 
rate  and  Important  speech  which  even 
he  ever  delivered  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  that  on  the  refusal  to  negotiate 
with  P’rance,  on  February  3rd,  1800. 
Napoleon  on  his  inauguration  as  First 
Consul  of  France,  December  25th, 
1799,  wrote  personally  to  George  the 
Third  proposing  negotiations  to  bring 
to  an  end  the  long  strife  between  Eng- 
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land  and  France.  The  overture  was  re¬ 
jected  by  His  Majesty’s  Government, 
and  upon  Pitt,  as  Prime  Minister,  fell 
the  task  of  vindicating  this  policy.  I 
give  the  peroration  of  the  speech  which 
is.  I  think,  a  good  sample  of  Pitt  at  his 
best,  illustrating  his  command  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  its  lucidity;  but  which  Is 
most  remarkable  in  that  it  consists  of 
one  sentence.  After  dwelling  upon  the 
ever  increasing  population,  commerce 
and  wealth  of  England,  he  proceeded: 

If  we  compare  this  view  of  our  situa¬ 
tion  with  everything  we  can  observe  of 
the  state  and  condition  of  our  enemy— 
if  we  can  trace  him  laboring  under 
equal  difliculty  in  finding  men  to  re¬ 
cruit  his  army,  or  money  to  pay  it— if 
we  know  that  in  the  course  of  the  last 
year  the  most  rigorous  efforts  of  mili¬ 
tary  conscription  were  scarcely  suflB- 
clent  to  replace  in  the  French  armies, 
at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  the  num¬ 
bers  which  they  had  lost  in  the  course 
of  it— if  we  have  seen  that  that  force, 
then  in  possession  of  advantages  which 
it  has  since  lost,  was  unable  to  contend 
with  the  efforts  of  the  combined  armies 
—if  we  know  that,  even  while  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  plunder  of  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  which  they  had  over-run  those 
armies  were  reduced,  by  the  confession 
of  their  commanders,  to  the  extremity 
of  distress  and  destitute  not  only  of 
the  principal  articles  of  military  sup¬ 
ply,  but  almost  of  the  necessaries  of 
life— if  we  see  them  now  driven  back 
within  their  own  frontiers,  and  con¬ 
fined  within  a  country  whose  own  re¬ 
sources  have  long  since  been  pro¬ 
claimed  by  their  successive  Govern¬ 
ments  to  be  unequal  either  to  paying 
or  maintaining  them— if  we  Observe 
that  since  the  last  revolution  not  one 
substantial  or  effectual  measure  has 
been  adopted  to  remedy  the  intolerable 
disorder  of  their  finances,  and  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  deficiency  of  their  credit  and 
resources — if  we  see  through  large  and 
populous  districts  of  France,  either 
open  war  levied  against  the  present 
usurpation,  or  evident  marks  of  dis¬ 
union  or  distraction,  which  the  first 
occasion  may  call  forth  into  a  flame — 
If  I  say.  Sir,  this  comparison  be  just 


I  feel  myself  authorized  to  conclude 
from  it,  not  that  we  are  entitled  to 
consider  ourselves  certain  of  ultimate 
success,  not  that  we  are  to  suppose 
ourselves  exempted  from  the  unfore¬ 
seen  vicissitudes  of  war;  but  consider¬ 
ing  the  value  of  the  object  for  which 
we  are  contending,  the  means  for  sup¬ 
porting  the  contest,  and  the  probable 
course  of  human  events,  we  should  be 
inexcusable,  if  at  this  moment  we  were 
to  relinquish  the  struggle  on  any 
grounds  short  of  entire  and  complete  se¬ 
curity,  that  from  perseverance  in  our 
efforts  under  such  circumstances  we 
have  the  fairest  reason  to  expect  the 
full  attainment  of  our  object,  but  that 
at  all  events,  even  if  we  are  disap¬ 
pointed  in  our  more  sanguine  hopes, 
we  are  more  likely  to  gain  than  to  lose 
by  the  continuation  of  the  contest;  that 
every  month  to  which  it  is  continued, 
even  if  it  should  not  in  its  effects  lead 
to  the  final  destruction  of  the  Jacobin 
system,  must  tend  so  far  to  weaken 
and  exhaust  it,  as  to  give  us  at  least  a 
greater  comparative  security  in  any 
termination  of  the  war;  that,  on  all 
these  grounds,  this  is  not  the  moment 
at  which  it  is  consistent  with  our  in¬ 
terest  or.  our  duty  to  listen  to  any  pro¬ 
posals  of  negotiation  with  the  present 
ruler  of  France;  but  that  we  are  not, 
therefore,  pledged  to  any  unalterable 
determination  as  to  our  future  conduct; 
that  in  this  we  must  be  regulated  by 
the  course  of  events;  and  that  it  will 
be  the  duty  of  his  Majesty’s  Ministers 
from  time  to  time  to  adapt  their  mea¬ 
sures  to  any  'variation  of  circum¬ 
stances.  to  consider  how  far  the  effects 
of  the  military  operations  of  the  allies 
or  of  the  Internal  disposition  of  France 
correspond  with  our  present  expecta¬ 
tions;  and,  on  a  view  of  the  whole  to 
compare  the  difficulties  of  risks  which 
may  arise  In  the  prosecution  of  the 
contest  with  the  prospect  of  ultimate 
success,  or  of  the  degree  of  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  its  farther  continu¬ 
ance,  and  to  be  governed  b.v  the  result 
of  all  these  considerations  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  and  advice  which  they  may  offer  to 
their  Sovereign. 

What  a  sentence!  It  recalls  what 
Grattan  said  of  Fox — “Every  sentence 
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came  rolling  like  a  wave  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  three  thousand  miles  long.”  Rich¬ 
ard  Person  also  said  that,  while  Pitt 
carefully  considered  his  sentences  be¬ 
fore  he  uttered  them,  Fox  threw  him¬ 
self  into  the  middle  of  them  and  left 
it  to  God  Almighty  to  get  him  out 
again.  On  the  contrary,  Fox’s  sen¬ 
tences,  in  his  reported  speeches,  are 
brief  and  pithy. 

“He  darted  fire  into  his  audience,” 
says  Sir  James  Mackintosh  of  Fox,  in 
the  customary  strain  of  hyperbole. 
“Torrents  of  impetuous  and  irresistible 
eloquence  swept  along  their  feelings 
and  convictions.”  Such  is  the  contem¬ 
porary  estimate  of  Fox;  he  was  a 
master  of  the  soul-stirring  eloquence 
of  passion.  There  is  a  story  told  of 
Charles  Shaw  Lefevre,  who  was 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
that  when  a  small  boy  he  was  taken  to 
the  House,  and  after  listening  for  a 
while  to  the  shrill  voice  of  the  excited 
Fox,  cried  out,  “What  is  that  fat  gen¬ 
tleman  in  such  a  passion  about?”  As 
I  go  through  the  cold  pages  of  his 
speeches  I  marvel  that  Fox  could  have 
been,— as  some  of  his  contemporaries 
represent  him— so  fiery  and  so  vehe¬ 
ment  about  nothing.  He  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  if  a  speech  read  well 
it  was  “a  damned  bad  speech.”  A 
ridiculous  Judgment,  surely;  but  meas¬ 
ured  by  .  that  standard  all  Fox’s  ora¬ 
torical  efforts  must  have  been  splendid 
successes.  They  read  badly.  Here  is 
no  stormy  eloquence.  Here  is  plenty 
of  common  sense  in  plain,  unadorned 
language.  The  lighter  passages  are  the 
best.  Macaulay  and  Mackintosh  in 
their  estimates  of  the  eloquence  of  Fox 
dwell  solely  on  his  passion;  but  Pitt 
and  Canning  describe  him  as  the  wit¬ 
tiest  speaker  of  his  time.  Some  notion 
of  his  quality  as  a  wit,- such  as  it  is 
—may  be  obtained  from  an  extract 
from  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  on  May  24th,  1803,  against  the 


renewal  of  the  war  with  France.  Re¬ 
ferring  in  a  vein  of  badinage  to  the 
interchange  of  abuse  by  the  news¬ 
papers  of  France  and  England  he  said: 

This  species  of  warfare,  if  not  the 
most  glorious,  is  undoubtedly  the 
safest.  In  the  first  of  poems  by  the 
first  of  poets  it  was  recommended  to 
two  combatants  just  preparing  to  en¬ 
gage  in  battle;  and  the  poet,  who  is 
no  less  a  man  than  Homer,  puts  bis 
advice  into  the  mouth  of  the  Goddess 
of  Wisdom  herself.  “Put  up  your 
swords,”  she  says,  “and  then  abuse 
each  other  as  long  as  you  please.” 
Such  was  the  advice  which  I  gave  in 
this  House  to  both  countries  long  ago. 
Would  to  God  it  had  been  followed! 
for  contemptible  as  abuse  may  be  it 
most  certainly  is  a  lesser  calamity  than 
war.  Such  a  species  of  war  is  one  in 
which  neither  party  is  likely  to  ex¬ 
perience  any  failure  of  ammunition. 
This  seems  to  have  been  regularly  im¬ 
ported,  and  in  sufficient  quantities  from 
both  countries.  The  Chief  Consul  com¬ 
plains  that  during  a  certain  period 
every  packet-boat  that  passed  from 
Dover  to  Calais  brought  over  a  cargo 
of  libels.  Now  this  may  appear  a 
curious  manner  of  freighting  vessels, 
but  it  is  singular  enough  that  the 
glorious  poet  which  I  have  already 
quoted  should  have  Imagined  the  very 
same  thing,  for  in  another  part  of 
the  Iliad,  upon  a  similar  occasion  he 
says— “As  to  abuse,  you  may  have  a 
ship-load  of  it,  if  you  please.”  We  may 
conclude,  therefore,  that  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  libels  from  one  country  to  an¬ 
other  is  a  very  ancient  practice,  and 
that  Homer  spoke  literally  and  not 
figuratively,  unless  we  can  suppose  him 
to  have  had  the  gift  of  prescience  as 
to  the  contents  of  the  packet-boats 
which  crossed  during  last  snramer  from 
Dover  to  Calais. 

The  extravagant  eulogies  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Chatham,  Pitt,  Burke  and  Fox 
which  I  have  quoted,  pale  their  inef¬ 
fectual  fires  before  the  outbursts  of 
ecstatic  laudations  of  Sheridan  by  his 
contemporaries.  His  most  celebrated 
speech  was  delivered  in  the  House  of 
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Commons,  on  February  7th,  1787,  in 
support  of  the  impeachment  of  Warren 
Hastings  on  the  ground  of  his  cruel 
ill-usage  of  the  Begum  princesses  of 
Oude.  Only  a  meagre  and  spiritless 
report  of  this  five  and  a  half  hours’ 
speech  exists;  but  according  to  the 
universal  opinion  of  the  period,  it  was 
the  most  dazzling  and  powerful  feat  of 
oratory  in  modern  times.  The  most 
famous  of  the  parliamentarians  of  the 
day  vied  with  each  other  in  praising  it. 
Burke  declared,  “It  was  the  most  as¬ 
tonishing  effort  of  eloquence,  argument 
and  wit  united,  of  which  there  is  any 
record  or  tradition.”  Said  Fox,  “All 
that  I  ever  heard,  all  that  I  ever  read, 
when  compared  with  it,  dwindles  into 
nothing  and  vanishes  like  vapor  before 
the  sun.”  Pitt  maintained  that,  “It 
surpassed  all  the  eloquence  of  ancient 
and  modern  times,  and  possessed 
everything  that  genius  or  art  could 
furnish  to  agitate  and  control  the  hu¬ 
man  mind.”  This  fact  is  unquestiona¬ 
ble,  that  the  House  deemed  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  adjourn  after  the  speech,  in 
order  to  give  the  assembly  time  “to 
collect  its  reason”  and  Recover  from 
the  dazzling  oratorical  spell  which  had 
been  cast  upon  it.  “In  the  state  of 
mind  in  which  the  hon.  gentleman’s 
speech  has  left  me,”  said  Sir.  William 
Dolden,  moving  the  adjournment,  “it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  give  a  determi¬ 
nate  opinion.”  “Nothing,  indeed,  but 
Information  almost  equal  to  a  miracle, 
should  determine  me  to  vote  for  the 
charge,”  said  Mr.  Stanhope,  in  second¬ 
ing  the  motion;  “but  I  have  just  felt 
the  infiuence  of  such  a  miracle,  and  I 
cannot  but  ardently  desire  to  avoid  an 
immediate  decision.”  But  an  even 
more  extraordinary  story  of  the  mar¬ 
vellous  effect  of  the  speech  remains  to 
be  told.  Logan,  who  wrote  what  is 
described  as  a  masterly  defence  of 
Hastings,  was  present  in  the  House. 
After  Sheridan  had  spoken  for  an  hour 
he  said  to  a  friend,  “All  this  is  de¬ 


clamatory  assertion  without  proof.” 
Another  hour  passed  and  be  muttered, 
“This  is  a  most  wonderful  oration.” 
At  the  close  of  the  third  hour  he  con¬ 
fessed,  “Mr.  Hastings  has  acted  very 
unjustifiably.”  At  the  end  of  the 
fourth  he  exclaimed,  “Mr.  Hastings  is 
a  most  atrocious  criminal.”  At  last, 
before  the  speech  was  concluded  he 
vehemently  protested,  “Of  all  monsters 
of  iniquity  the  most  enormous  is  War¬ 
ren  Hastings.”  A  delightful  anecdote, 
but— is  it  credible? 

Sheridan,  who,  it  was  well  known, 
prepared  all  his  speeches  most  care¬ 
fully,  was  frequently  urged  to  furnish 
a  report  of  this  most  amazing  oration; 
but  though  offered  £1,000  for  it.  he  de¬ 
clined.  “Nor,  in  doing  thus,  did  he  act 
perhaps  unwisely  for  his  fame,”  com¬ 
ments  Moore,  coldly  enough,  in  his 
Memoirs  of  Sheridan;  while  he  declares 
elsewhere  that  he  had  read  a  shorthand 
writer’s  report  of  the  speech  and  found 
it  “trashy  bombast.”  I  can  well  believe 
it.  The  claptrap,  the  fiorld  rhetoric,  of 
much  of  Sheridan’s  oratory  is  amazing. 
No  one  could  indulge  more  sublimely 
in  the  ridiculous  than  he. 

I  do  not  contend  that  Chatham,  and 
Pitt,  Burke,  Fox,  and  Sheridan  were 
not  orators.  Speeches  are  intended  to 
infiuence  the  immediate  audience  to 
whom  they  are  addressed;  and  they  are 
to  be  judged  by  their  success  or  failure 
in  achieving  that  end.  These  men  at¬ 
tained  to  great  eminence  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  it  must  be  assumed  that  in 
reaching  it  they  were  aided  principally 
by  their  mastery  of  the  spoken  word, 
by  the  influence  they  exercised  as  ora¬ 
tors  over  the  Assembly.  But  I  do 
say  that  their  qualities  have  been  ex¬ 
aggerated.  They  were  great  orators, 
no  doubt,  but  it  is  impossible  that  they 
could  have  been  the  mighty  titanic 
beings— demigods,  almost,  such  is  the 
sublimity  and  majesty  of  their  oratori¬ 
cal  powers— which  are  presented  to  us 
in  the  anecdotes  told  of  them  by  their 
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contemporaries.  Yet  these  myths  have 
been  accepted  as  true  by  generation 
after  generation  with  the  result  that 
as  effects  of  a  similarly  stupendous 
character  are  not  obtained  by  latter- 
day  orators  it  is  supposed  that  Parlia¬ 
mentary  eioquence  has  declined.  Lord 
Salisbury  speaking  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  March  28th,  1889,  on  the  death 
of  .John  Bright  said:  “He  was  the 
greatest  master  of  English  oratory  that 
this  generation— I  may,  perhaps,  say, 
severai  generations  back— have  pro¬ 
duced.  I  have  met  men  who  have 
heard  Pitt  and  Fox,  and  in  whose  judg¬ 
ment  their  eloquence  at  its  best  was 
inferior  to  the  finest  efforts  of  John 
Bright.”  I  never  heard  Bright  speak 
in  the  House  of  Commons  but  I  have 
read  his  speeches;  and  to  me  they  seem 
to  be  more  aglow  with  the  fire  of  the 
orator  than  the  speeches  of  the  great 
five.  The  charm  of  Bright  is  not, 
surely,  that  he  comes  nearer  to  our 
own  time,  or  that  he  dealt  with  topics 
of  yesterday  and  to-day,— topics  of  liv¬ 
ing  interest.  What  greater  issues 
could  inspire  an  orator  than  those 
which  came  within  the  purview  of  the 
others?  The  war  of  American  inde¬ 
pendence;  the  impeachment  of  Warren 
Hastings;  the  French  Revolution;  the 
struggle  with  Napoleon;  the  union  with 
Ireland;  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade;  the  emancipation  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  Time  can  never  rob  these 
topics  of  their  interest.  What  scope 
was  there  in  the  eternal  truths  or  the 
eternal  errors  of  these  mighty  causes 
for  the  display  of  the  art  of  the  orator! 

A  reputation  for  oratory  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  not  earned  so  easily  to-day 
as  it  was  then.  .A  hundred  years  ago 
members  were  more  content  to  sit  and 
listen  in  the  House  of  Commons  than 
to  stand  up  and  talk  themselves.  In¬ 
deed,  why  should  they  have  troubled 
themselves  about  taking  part  in  the 
debates?  Most  of  them  lacked  the  gift 
of  the  ready  tongue.  The  Incentive  of 


ambition  to  induce  them  to  try  to  ac¬ 
quire  it  was  wanting.  Statesmanship 
was  not  an  open  profession.  Exalted 
birth  rather  than  native  ability  being 
then  the  passport  to  political  advance¬ 
ment,  leadership  of  the  first  rank  and 
high  ministerial  office  were  restricted 
in  both  parties  to  the  scions  of  a  few 
aristocratic  families.  Nor  was  the  spur 
of  necessity  applied  to  members  to 
keep  themselves  prominently  before 
the  eyes  of  the  constituencies  with  a 
view  to  retaining  their  seats,  for  to  the 
mass  of  the  electors  the  proceedings  in 
Parliament  were  then  enshrouded  In 
almost  impenetrable  mystery.  The 
speaking  was,  therefore,  confined  to 
the  leaders  of  the  two  parties,  and  to  a 
few  members  of  strong  character  and 
independent  thought  on  the  back 
benches.  As  to  the  great  inarticulate 
majority  of  the  representatives,  to  vote 
straight  on  party  lines  was  their  sim¬ 
ple  conception  of  their  Parliamentary 
duty. 

Look  at  Hansard.  The  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  Parliament  in  1802  did 
not  extend  beyond  one  volume.  In  1852 
it  filled  four  volumes.  The  ordinary 
session  of  1902  (apart  from  the  autumn 
sittings)  produced  as  many  as  eleven 
volumes.  This  steady  Increase  in  the 
proportions  of  the  sessional  record  of 
Parliament  Is,  of  course,  due  in  some 
measure  to  the  growth  of  the  business 
of  the  nation,  domestic  and  imperial. 
But  it  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that 
speaking,  instead  of  being  left  to  the 
comparatively  few  as  formerly,  has  be¬ 
come  general.  This  remarkable  change 
in  the  state  of  things  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  two  momentous  developments 
in  our  Parliamentary  system— the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  reporters’  gallery, 
and  the  throwing  open  of  leadership 
and  office  to  ability.  Parliament  tran¬ 
sacts  its  business  now  under  a  glass 
shade,  as  it  were.  In  the  full  view  of 
the  nation;  and  even  members,  dis¬ 
posed  by  temperament  and  inclination 
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to  adopt  the  example  of  their  prede¬ 
cessors  and  sit  silent  and  vote,  are 
compelled,  with  the  watchful  and  cen¬ 
sorious  eyes  of  the  constituencies  upon 
them,  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
proceedings;  while  the  desire  for  fame 
and  position  prompt  the  young,  the 
energetic,  the  ambitious,  to  seize  upon 
the  flimsiest  excuses  for  making 
speeches. 

Undoubtedly,  the  impression  gener¬ 
ally  conveyed  by  the  torrent  of  the 
spoken  word  in  Parliament  which 
surges  unceasingly  session  after  ses¬ 
sion  is  that  the  quality  of  oratory  has 
declined.  But  the  impression  is  really 
deceptive.  Members  who  practice  the 
art  of  debate  in  Parliament  indiffer¬ 
ently  have,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
stated,  multiplied.  There  is  conse¬ 
quently  a  good  deal  of  monotonous  and 
wearisome  talk;  but  take  any  great  de¬ 
bate  in  our  own  time,  any  important 
debate  within  the  past  few  years,— on 
the  South  African  war,  for  instance, 
or  on  the  Education  Bill— and  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  assert  that  it  will  not  suffer 
in  comparison  with  any  of  the  classic 
debates  of  a  century  ago.  The  fallacy 
that  parliamentary  oratory  is  a  lost  art 
may  be  traced  also  to  the  mistaken  be¬ 
lief  that  a  hundred  years  ago  every 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
mighty  in  its  transports  and  its  thrills. 
The  House  of  Commons  a  century  ago 
as  to-day  was  often  dull;  and  to-day  as 
a  century  ago  it  has  its  hours  of  rap¬ 
ture.  These  are  the  hours  when  ques¬ 
tions  which  appeal  to  the  passions  are 
being  debated.  But  most  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  which  occupy  the  attention  of 
Parliament  are  of  a  business  character, 
very  important  in  their  way  but  call¬ 
ing  for  plain,  unadorned  exposition, 
rather  than  for  the  burning  words  of 
the  orator.  Not  even  Chatham  and 
Pitt,  Burke,  Fox,  and  Sheridan  would, 
even  if  they  could,  invest  such  subjects 
with  the  glamor  of  eloquence.  In 
truth  it  is  not  that  oratory  is  dead. 


but  that  the  form  and  style  of  the  art 
have  in  recent  times  completely 
changed.  The  old  instrument  is  out  of 
tune.  The  “lofty  style  of  oratory,”  as 
the  forced  conceits,  the  artiflcial 
similes,  the  fantastic  imagery,  the 
pompous  phraseology  and  the  tawdy 
rhetorical  tricks  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  have  been  called,  would  be  en¬ 
tirely  alien  and  spurious  to  th^  al¬ 
tered  taste  of  the  present  generation. 
Anyone  who  attempted  to  indulge  in 
the  old  traditional  oratory  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to-day  would  be  received 
with  uproarious  laughter  and  over¬ 
whelmed  with  derision.  For  one  thing, 
the  simple  note  of  sincerity  which  to¬ 
day  appeals  directly  to  an  audience 
was  wanting  in  the  banal  and  windy 
rhetoric  of  the  grand  style.  Its  arti¬ 
flcial  flowers  of  speech  have  been  re¬ 
placed  in  our  time  by  common  sense 
and  argument.  There  is  to  be  sure  a 
good  deal  of  insincerity  even  in  Par¬ 
liament  to-day.  Under  the  party  sys¬ 
tem  our  representatives,  as  a  rule, 
dare  not  give  expression  to  the  pure 
unadulterated  thought  that  is  in  them; 
they  must  needs  make  a  compromise 
between  their  honest  convictions  and 
their  loyalty  to  party  or  their  desire 
to  retain  their  seats.  Still  there  is 
more  simplicity,  more  directness,  more 
sympathy,  and  a  greater  grip  on  the 
reality  of  things  in  speeches  to-day 
than  in  speeches  a  century  ago. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  in  his  eulogy  of 
Richard  Cobden  on  the  passing  of  the 
measures  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws,  referred  to  the  eloquence  of  the 
leader  of  the  anti-corn  law  movement 
as  “eloquence  the  more  to  be  admired 
because  it  was  unaffected  and  un¬ 
adorned.”  That  is  the  standard  by 
which  parliamentary  oratory  is  now 
judged,  and  according  to  that  standard 
there  are  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to-day  as  many  masters  of  the  magic 
of  utterance  as  it  possessed  at  any 
period  of  its  history.  But,  neverthe- 
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less,  the  curious  fact  remains  that  ora¬ 
tory  Is  still  associated,  in  the  popular 
mind,  with  a  lofty,  inflated,  grandiose 
style  of  speaking,  though,  as  everybody 
who  has  studied  the  subject  knows,  the 
great  classical  orators,  Chatham,  Pitt, 
Burke  and  Fox  (excluding  Sheridan 
perhaps,)  and  in  later  times.  Canning, 
Peel,  Cobden,  Bright  and  Gladstone, 
wer^  never  insipid  and  artiflclal,  al¬ 
ways  making  a  sincere,  direct,  and, 
withal,  simple  appeal  to  their  audience. 
It  is  only  by  accepting  gaudy  and  tin¬ 
sel  speech  as  the  real  art  of  oratory 
that  it  can  truly  be  said  that  to-day 
there  is  not  a  single  orator  of  high 
rank  in  either  House  of  Parliament. 
In  truth,  parliamentary  speech-making 
never  stood  higher  than  it  stands  to¬ 
day  for  earnest  thinking,  for  logical 
reasoning,  for  honest  conviction,  for 
seriousness  of  purpose;  and  these,  after 
all,  are  the  qualities  of  genuine  ora¬ 
tory. 

The  highest  triumphs  of  oratory  have 
been  produced  in  all  countries  and  at 
all  periods  during  times  of  public  ex¬ 
citement,  turmoil,  and  revolution.  For 
a  powerful  speech  a  great  subject  or 
a  great  occasion  is  absolutely  essential. 
When  the  opportunity  arises  the  ora¬ 
tor  will  not  be  wanting.  All  the 
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mighty  political  questions  of  the  last 
century,— the  contest  with  Napoleon, 
Roman  Catholic  emancipation,  parlia¬ 
mentary  reform,  the  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws,  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church,  the  Irish  land  laws.  Home 
Rule,  the  South  African  war— ques¬ 
tions  which  excited  passion  as  well  as 
reason,  often  transformed  stammering, 
feeble  speakers  into  inspired  masters 
of  language.  Genuine  eloquence  Is  im¬ 
possible  without  great  convictions;  and 
it  is  ridiculous  to  expect  thrilling  flights 
of  eloquence— the  stirring  appeals 
which  warm  the  heart,  while  convinc¬ 
ing  the  Judgment— so  long  as  the  pub¬ 
lic  questions  of  the  hour  are  compara¬ 
tively  petty  and  trivial,  dealing  with 
things  evanescent,  exciting  only  doubt, 
hesitation  or  indifference  in  men’s 
minds.  But  if  this  country  is  ever 
again  disturbed  by  a  mighty  political 
issue  which  arouses  the  abiding,  ele¬ 
mental  forces  of  human  nature,  or 
passes  through  a  perilous  ordeal  on  the 
happy  issue  of  which  her  very  exis¬ 
tence  depends,  orators  as  passionate, 
as  persuasive,  and  as  convincing  as  the 
greatest  of  whom  tradition  speaks,  will 
he  heard  again  thundering,  appealing, 
and  denouncing  in  our  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament. 

Michael  MncHnnagh. 
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I. 

For  no  very  intelligible  reason,  Mr, 
Lucas  had  hurried  ahead  of  his  party. 
He  was  perhaps  reaching  the  age  at 
which  independence  becomes  valuable, 
because  it  is  so  soon  to  be  lost.  Tired 
of  attention  and  consideration,  he  liked 
breaking  away  from  the  younger  mem¬ 
bers,  to  ride  by  himself  and  to  dis¬ 
mount  unassisted.  Perhaps  he  also 
relished  that  more  subtle  pleasure  of 


being  kept  waiting  for  lunch,  and  of 
telling  the  others  on  their  arrival  that 
it  was  of  no  consequence. 

So,  with  childish  impatience,  he 
battered  the  animal’s  sides  with  his 
heels,  and  made  the  muleteer  bang  It 
with  a  thick  stick  and  prick  it  with  a 
sharp  one,  and  Jolted  down  the  hill 
sides  through  clumps  of  flowering 
shrubs  and  stretches  of  anemones  and 
asphodel,  till  he  heard  the  sound  of 
running  water,  and  came  in  sight  of 
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the  group  of  plane  trees  where  they 
were  to  have  their  meal. 

Even  In  England  those  trees  would 
have  been  remarkable,  so  huge  were 
they,  so  Interlaced,  so  magnificently 
clothed  in  quivering  green.  And  here 
In  Greece  they  were  unique,  the  one 
cool  spot  in  that  hard  brilliant  land¬ 
scape,  already  scorched  by  the  heat  of 
an  April  sun.  In  their  midst  was  hid¬ 
den  a  tiny  Khan  or  country  inn,  a  frail 
mud  building  with  a  broad  wooden  bal¬ 
cony,  in  which  sat  an  old  woman  spin¬ 
ning,  while  a  small  brown  pig,  eating 
orange  peel,  stood  beside  her.  On  the 
wet  earth  below  squatted  two  children, 
playing  some  primaeval  game  with 
their  fingers;  and  their  mother,  none 
too  clean  either,  was  messing  with 
some  rice  inside.  As  Mrs.  Forman 
would  have  said:  “it  was  all  very 
Greek;”  and  the  fastidious  Mr.  Lucas 
felt  thankful  that  they  were  bringing 
their  own  food  with  them,  and  should 
eat  it  in  the  open  air. 

Still,  he  was  glad  to  be  there— the 
muleteer  had  helped  him  off— and  glad 
that  Mrs.  Forman  was  not  there  to 
forestall  his  opinions— glad  even  that 
he  should  not  see  Ethel  for  quite  half 
an  hour.  Ethel  was  his  youngest 
daughter,  still  unmarried.  She  was  un¬ 
selfish  and  affectionate,  and  it  was 
generally  understood  that  she  was  to 
devote  her  life  to  her  father,  and  be 
the  comfort  of  his  old  age.  Mrs.  For¬ 
man  always  referred  to  her  as  Anti¬ 
gone;  and  Mr.  Lucas  tried  to  settle 
down  to  the  r6le  of  CEdipus,  which 
seemed  the  only  one  that  public  opin¬ 
ion  allowed  him. 

He  bad  this  in  common  with  CEdipus, 
that  he  was  growing  old.  Even  to 
himself  it  bad  become  obvious.  He 
bad  lost  interest  in  other  people’s  af¬ 
fairs,  and  seldom  attended  when  they 
spoke  to  him.  He  was  fond  of  talking 
himself,  but  often  forgot  what  he  was 
going  to  say;  and,  even  when  he  suc¬ 
ceeded,  it  seldom  seemed  worth  the  ef- 


foit.  His  phrases  and  gestures  had 
ttecome  stiff  and  set;  bis  anecdotes, 
ofice  so  successful,  fell  fiat;  his  silence 
was  as  meaningless  as  his  speech. 
Yet  he  had  led  a  healthy,  active  life, 
bad  worked  steadily,  made  money, 
educated  bis  children.  There  was 
nothing  and  no  one  to  blame:  be  was 
simply  growing  old. 

At  the  present  moment,  here  he*  was 
in  Greece;  and  one  of  the  dreams  of 
his  life  was  realized.  Forty  years  ago 
he  had  caught  the  fever  of  Hellenism, 
and  all  his  life  be  bad  felt  that,  could 
he  but  visit  that  land,  he  would  not 
have  lived  in  vain.  But  Athens  bad 
been  dusty,  Delphi  wet,  Thermopylae 
fiat;  and  be  had  listened  with  amaze¬ 
ment  and  cynicism  to  the  rapturous 
exclamations  of  bis  companions. 
Greece  was  like  England:  it  was  a  man 
who  was  growing  old,  and  it  made  no 
difference  whether  that  man  looked  at 
the  Thames  or  the  Eurotas.  It  was 
his  last  hope  of  contradicting  that 
logic  of  experience,  and  it  was  failing. 

Yet  Greece  had  done  something  for 
him,  though  be  did  not  realize  it.  It 
had  made  him  discontented;  and  there 
are  stirrings  of  life  in  discontent.  He 
knew  that  he  was  not  the  victim  of 
continual  ill-luck.  Something  great 
was  wrong;  and  he  was  pitted  against 
no  mediocre  or  accidental  enemy.  For 
the  last  month  a  strange  desire  had 
possessed  him  to  die  fighting. 

“Greece  is  the  land  for  young  peo¬ 
ple,”  he  said  to  himself  as  he  stood 
under  the  plane  trees,  “but  I  will  enter 
into  it,  I  will  possess  it.  Leaves  shall 
be  green  again,  water  shall  be  sweet, 
the  sky  shall  be  blue.  They  were  so 
forty  years  ago,  and  I  will  win  them 
back.  I  do  mind  being  old,  and  I  will 
pretend  no  longer.” 

He  took  two  steps  forward,  and  im¬ 
mediately  cold  waters  were  gurgling 
over  bis  ankle. 

“Where  does  the  water  come  from?” 
he  asked  himself.  “I  do  not  even  know 
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that.”  He  remembered  that  all  the  hill 
sides  were  dry;  yet  here  the  road  was 
suddenly  covered  with  flowing  streams. 

He  stopped  still  In  amazement,  say¬ 
ing:  “Water  out  of  a  tree— out  of  a 
hollow  tree.  I  never  saw  nor  thought 
of  that  before.” 

For  the  enormous  plane  that  leant 
towards  the  Khan  was  hollow— It  had 
been  burnt  out  for  charcoal— and  from 
its  living  trunk  there  gushed  an  im¬ 
petuous  spring,  coating  the  bark  with 
fern  and  moss,  and  flowing  over  the 
mule  track  to  create  fertile  meadows 
below.  The  simple  country  folk  had 
paid  to  beauty  and  mystery  such 
tribute  as  they  could,  for  in  the  rind 
of  the  tree  a  shrine  was  cut,  holding 
a  lamp  and  a  little  picture  of  the 
Virgin,  inheritor  of  the  Naiad’s  and 
Dryad’s  joint  abode. 

“I  never  saw  anything  so  marvellous 
before,”  said  Mr.  Lucas.  “I  could 
even  step  inside  the  trunk  and  see 
where  the  water  comes  from.” 

For  a  moment  he  hesitated  to  violate 
the  shrine.  Then  he  remembered  with 
a  smile  his  own  thought— “the  place 
shall  be  mine:  I  will  enter  it  and 
possess  it”  and  leapt  almost  aggres¬ 
sively  on  to  a  stone  within. 

The  water  pressed  up  steadily  and 
noiselessly  from  the  hollow  roots  and 
hidden  crevices  of  the  plane,  forming  a 
wonderful  amber  pool  ere  it  spilt  over 
the  lip  of  bark  on  to  the  earth  outside. 
Mr.  Lucas  tasted  it,  and  it  was  sweet; 
and  when  he  looked  up  the  black  fun¬ 
nel  of  the  trunk  he  saw  the  sky  which 
was  blue,  and  some  leaves  which  were 
green;  and  he  remembered,  without 
smiling,  another  of  his  thoughts. 

Others  had  been  there  before  him— 
indeed  he  had  a  curious  sense  of  com¬ 
panionship.  Little  votive*  offerings  to 
the  presiding  Power  were  fastened  on 
to  the  bark— tiny  arms  and  legs  and 
eyes  in  tin,  grotesque  models  of  the 
brain  or  the  heart— all  tokens  of  some 
recovery  of  strength,  or  wisdom,  or 


love.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  the 
solitude  of  nature,  for  the  sorrows  and 
joys  of  humanity  had  pressed  even  into 
the  bosom  of  a  tree.  He  spread  out 
his  arms  and  steadied  himself  against 
the  soft  charred  wood,  and  then  slowly 
leant  back,  till  his  body  was  resting 
on  the  trunk  behind.  His  eyes  closed, 
and  he  had  the  strange  feeling  of  one 
who  is  moving,  yet  at  peace— the  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  swimmer  who,  after  long 
struggling  with  chopping  seas,  flnds 
that,  after  all,  the  tide  will  sweep  him 
to  his  goal. 

So  he  lay  motionless,  conscious  only 
of  the  stream  below  his  feet,  and  that 
all  things  were  a  stream  in  which  he 
was  moving. 

He  was  aroused  at  last  by  a  shock— 
the  shock  of  an  arrival,  perhaps;  for, 
when  he  opened  his  eyes,  something 
unimagined,  indeflnable,  had  passed 
over  all  things,  and  made  them  in¬ 
telligible  and  good. 

There  was  meaning  in  the  stoop  of 
the  old  woman  over  her  work,  and  in 
the  quick  motions  of  the  little  pig,  and 
in  her  diminishing  globe  of  wool.  A 
young  man  came  singing  over  the 
streams  on  a  mule;  and  there  was 
beauty  in  his  pose  and  sincerity  in  his 
greeting.  The  sun  made  no  accidental 
patterns  upon  the  spreading  roots  of 
the  trees;  and  there  was  intention  in 
the  nodding  clumps  of  asphodel  and 
in  the  mueie  of  the  water.  To  Mr. 
Lticas,  who.  In  a  brief  space  of  time, 
had  discovered,  not  only  Greece,  but 
England  and  all  the  world  and  life, 
there  seemed  nothing  ludicrous  in  the 
desire  to  hang  within  the  tree  another 
votive  offering,  a  little  model  of  an 
entire  man. 

“Why,  here’s  papa— playing  at  being 
Merlin!” 

All  unnoticed  they  had  arrived- 
Ethel,  Mrs.  Forman,  Mr.  Graham,  and 
the  English-speaking  dragoman.  Mr. 
Lucas  peered  out  at  them  suspiciously. 
They  had  suddenly  become  unfamiliar; 
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coarse. 

“Allow  me  to  give  you  a  hand,”  said 
Mr.  Graham,  a  young  man  who  was 
always  polite  to  his  elders. 

Mr.  Lucas  felt  annoyed.  “Thank 
you,  I  can  manage  perfectly  well  by 
myself,”  he  replied.  His  foot  slipped 
as  he  stepped  out  of  the  tree,  and  went 
into  the  spring. 

“Oh  papa,  my  papa!”  said  Ethel, 
“what  are  you  doing!  Thank  goodness 
I  have  got  a  change  for  you  on  the 
mule.” 

She  tended  him  carefully,  giving  him 
clean  socks  and  dry  boots,  and  then 
sat  him  down  on  the  rug  beside  the 
lunch  basket,  whilst  she  went  with  the 
others  to  explore  the  grove. 

They  came  back  in  ecstasies,  in 
which  Mr.  Lucas  tried  to  join.  But 
he  found  them  intolerable.  Their  en¬ 
thusiasm  was  superficial,  common¬ 
place,  and  spasmodic.  They  had  no 
perception  of  the  coherent  beauty 
which  was  fiowering  around  them. 
He  tried  at  least  to  explain  his  feel¬ 
ings,  and  what  he  said  was: 

“I  am  altogether  pleased  with  the 
appearance  of  this  place.  It  impresses 
me  very  favorably.  The  trees  are  fine, 
remarkably  fine  for  Greece,  and  there 
is  something  very  poetic  in  the  spring 
of  clear  running  , water.  The  people 
too  seem  kindly  and  civil.  It  is  de¬ 
cidedly  an  attractive  place.” 

Such  is  the  form  in  which  a  revela¬ 
tion  is  announced  to  the  world.  Mrs. 
Forman  upbraided  him  for  bis  tepid 
praise. 

“Oh,  it  is  a  place  In  a  thousand!” 
she  cried.  “I  could  live  and  die  here! 
I  really  would  stop  if  I  had  not  to  be 
back  at  Athens!  It  reminds  me  of  the 
Colonus  of  Sophocles.” 

“Well,  I  must  stop,”  said  Ethel.  “I 
positively  must.” 

“Yes,  do!  You  and  your  father!— 
Antigone  and  (Edipus.  Of  course  you 
must  stop  at  Colonus!” 


with  excitement.  When  he  stood 
within  the  tree,  he  had  believed  that 
his  happiness  would  be  independent  of 
locality.  But  these  few  minutes’  con¬ 
versation  had  undeceived  him.  He  no 
longer  trusted  himself  to  journey 
through  the  world;  for  old  thoughts, 
old  wearinesses  might  be  waiting  to  re¬ 
join  him  as  soon  as  he  left  the  shade 
of  the  planes  and  the  music  of  the 
virgin  water.  To  sleep  in  the  Khan 
with  the  gracious,  kind-eyed  country 
people,  to  watch  the  bats  fiit  about 
within  the  globe  of  shade,  and  see  the 
moon  turn  the  golden  patterns  into  sil¬ 
ver — one  such  night  would  place  him 
beyond  relapse,  and  confirm  him  for 
ever  in  the  kingdom  he  had  regained. 
But  all  bis  lips  could  say  was:  “I 
should  be  willing  to  put  in  a  night 
here.” 

“You  mean  a  week,  papa!  It  would 
be  sacrilege  to  put  in  less.” 

“A  week,  then,  a  week,”  said  his 
lips,  irritated  at  being  corrected,  while 
his  heart  was  leaping  with  joy.  All 
through  lunch  he  spoke  and  listened 
to  them  no  more,  but  watched  the 
place  he  should  know  so  well,  and  the 
people  who  would  so  soon  be  his  com¬ 
panions  and  friends.  The  inmates  of 
the  Khan  only  consisted  of  an  old 
woman,  a  middle-aged  woman,  a  young 
man,  and  two  children,  and  to  none  of 
them  had  he  spoken;  yet  he  loved  them 
as  he  loved  everything  that  moved  or 
breathed  or  existed  beneath  the  bene¬ 
dictory  shade  of  the  planes. 

“En  route!"  said  the  shrill  voice  of 
Mrs.  Forman.  “Ethel!  Mr.  Graham! 
The  best  of  things  must  end.” 

“To-night,”  thought  Mr.  Lucas,  “they 
will  light  the  little  lamp  by  the  shrine. 
And  when  vfe  all  sit  together  on  the 
balcony,  perhaps  they  will  tell  me 
which  offerings  they  put  up.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Lucas,”  said 
Graham,  “but  they  want  to  fold  up  the 
rug  you  are  sitting  on.” 
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Mr.  Lucas  got  up,  saying  to  himself: 
“Ethei  shall  go  to  bed  first,  and  then 
I  will  try  and  tell  them  about  my  offer¬ 
ing  too— for  it  is  a  thing  I  must  do. 
I  can  hardly  speak  to  them;  but  I  think 
they  will  understand  if  I  am  left  with 
them  alone.” 

Ethel  touched  him  on  the  cheek. 
“Papa!  I’ve  called  you  three  times. 
All  the  muPes  are  here.” 

“Mules?  What  mules?” 

“Our  mules.  We’re  all  waiting.  Oh, 
Mr.  Graham,  do  help  him  on.” 

“1  don’t  know  what  you’re  talking 
about,  Ethel.” 

“My  dearest  papa,  we  must  start. 
You  know  we  have  to  get  to  Olympia 
to-night.” 

Mr.  Lucas  in  pompous  confident 
tones  replied:  “I  always  did  wish,  Ethel, 
that  you  had  a  better  head  for  plans. 
You  know  perfectly  well  that  we  are 
putting  in  a  week  here.  It  is  your  own 
suggestion.” 

Ethel  was  startled  into  impoliteness. 
“What  a  perfectly  ridiculous  idea.  You 
must  have  known  I  was  joking.  Of 
course  I  meant  I  wished  we  could.” 

“Ah!  if  we  only  could  do  what  we 
wished!”  sighed  Mrs.  Forman,  already 
seated  on  her  mule. 

“Surely,”  Ethel  continued  in  calmer 
tones,  “you  didn’t  think  I  meant 
it.” 

“Most  certainly  I  did.  I  have  made 
all  my  plans  on  the  supposition  that 
we  are  stopping  here,  and  It  will  be 
extremely  inconvenient,  indeed,  im¬ 
possible,  for  me  to  start." 

He  delivered  this  remark  with  an  air 
of  great  conviction;  and  Mrs.  Forman 
and  Mr.  Graham  had  to  turn  away  to 
bide  their  smiles. 

“I  am  sorry  I  spoke  so  carelessly; 
it  was  wrong  of  me.  But,  you  know, 
we  can’t  break  up  our  party;  and  even 
one  night  here  would  make  us  miss 
the  boat  at  Patras.” 

Mrs.  Forman,  In  an  aside,  called  Mr. 
Graham’s  attention  to  the  excellent 


way  in  which  Ethel  managed  her 
father. 

“I  don’t  mind  about  the  Patras  boat. 
Y’ou  said  we  should  stop  here,  and  we 
are  stopping.” 

It  seemed  as  if  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Khan  had  divined  in  some  mysterious 
way  that  the  altercation  touched 
them.  The  old  woman  stopped  her 
spinning,  while  the  young  man  and  the 
two  children  stood  behind  Mr.  Lucas, 
as  if  supporting  him. 

Neither  arguments  nor  entreaties 
could  move  him.  He  said  little,  but  he 
was  absolutely  determined,  because,  for 
the  first  time,  he  saw  his  dally  life 
aright.  What  need  had  he  to  return  to 
England?  Who  would  miss  him?  His 
friends  were  dead  or  cold.  Ethel  loved 
him  in  a  way,  but,  as  was  right,  she 
bad  other  interests.  His  other  children 
he  seldom  saw.  He  bad  only  one  other 
relative,  his  sister  Julia,  whom  he  both 
feared  and  hated.  It  was  no  effort  ta 
struggle.  He  would  be  a  fool  as  well 
as  a  coward  if  be  stirred  from  the 
place  which  brought  him  happiness  and 
peace. 

At  last  Ethel,  to  humor  him,  and  not 
disinclined  to  air  her  modern  Greek, 
went  into  the  Khan  with  the  astonished 
dragoman  to  look  at  the  rooms.  The 
woman  inside  received  them  with  loud 
welcomes;  and  the  young  man,  when 
no  one  was  looking,  began  to  lead  Mr. 
Lucas’  mule  to  the  stable. 

“Drop  it,  you  young  brigand!” 
shouted  Graham,  who  always  declared 
that  anyone  could  understand  £lnglisb 
if  he  chose.  He  was  perfectly  right, 
for  the  man  stopped,  and  they  all  stood 
waiting  for  Ethel’s  return. 

She  emerged  at  last,  with  close- 
gathered  skirts,  followed  by  the  drago¬ 
man  bearing  the  little  pig,  which  be 
bad  bought  at  a  bargain. 

“My  dear  papa,  I  will  do  all  I  can 
for  you,  but  stop  In  that  Khan— no.” 

“Are  there— fleas?”  asked  Mrs.  For¬ 
man. 
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Ethel  iDtimated  that  “fleas”  was  not 
the  word. 

“Well,  I  am  afraid  that  settles  it,” 
said  Mrs.  Forman.  “I  know  how  par¬ 
ticular  Mr.  Lucas  is.” 

“It  does  not  settle  it,”  said  Mr. 
Lucas.  “Ethel,  you  go  on.  I  do  not 
want  you.  I  don’t  know  why  I  ever  con¬ 
sulted  you.  I  shall  stop  here  alone.” 

“That  is  absolute  nonsense,”  said 
Ethel  losing  her  temper.  “How  can 
you  be  left  alone  at  your  age?  How 
would  you  get  your  meals  or  your 
bath?  All  your  letters  are  waiting  at 
Patras.  You’ll  miss  the  boat.  That 
means  missing  the  London  operas,  and 
upsetting  all  your  engagements  for  the 
month.  And  as  if  you  could  travel  by 
yourself!” 

“They  might  knife  you,”  was  Mr. 
Graham’s  contribution. 

The  Greeks  said  nothing;  but,  when¬ 
ever  Mr.  Lucas  looked  their  way,  they 
beckoned  him  towards  the  Khan.  The 
children  would  have  even  drawn  him 
by  the  coat;  and  the  old  woman  on  the 
balcony  stopped  her  almost  completed 
spinning,  and  fixed  him  with  mysteri¬ 
ous  appealing  eyes.  As  he  fought,  the 
issue  assumed  gigantic  proportions; 
and  he  believed  that  he  was  not  merely 
stopping  because  he  had  regained 
youth,  or  seen  beauty,  or  found  happi¬ 
ness,  but  because  in  that  place  and 
with  those  people  a  supreme  event  was 
awaiting  him,  which  would  transfigure 
the  face  of  the  world.  The  moment 
was  so  tremendous,  that  he  abandoned 
words  and  arguments  as  useless,  and 
rested  on  the  strength  of  his  mighty 
unrevealed  allies:  silent  men,  murmur¬ 
ing  water,  and  whispering  trees.  For 
the  whole  place  called  with  one  voice, 
articulate  to  him;  and  his  garrulous 
opponents  became  every  minute  more 
meaningless  and  absurd.  Soon  they 
would  be  tired  and  go  chattering  away 
into  the  sun,  leaving  him  to  the  cool 
grove  and  the  moonlit  night  and  the 
destiny  he  foresaw. 


Mrs.  Forman  and  the  dragoman  had 
indeed  already  started,  amid  the  pierc¬ 
ing  screams  of  the  little  pig;  and  the 
struggle  might  have  gone  on  indefi¬ 
nitely,  if  Ethel  had  not  called  in  Mr, 
Graham. 

“Can  you  help  me?”  she  whispered. 
“He  is  absolutely  unmanageable.” 

“I’m  no  hand  at  arguing— but  if  I 
could  help  you  in  any  other  way,”— 
and  he  looked  down  complacently  at 
his  well-made  figure. 

Ethel  hesitated.  Then  she  said: 
“Help  me  in  any  way  you  can.  After 
all,  it  is  for  his  good  that  we  do  it.” 

“Then  have  his  mule  led  up  behind 
him.” 

So  when  Mr.  Lucas  thought  he  had 
gained  the  day  he  suddenly  felt  himself 
lifted  off  the  ground  and  sat  sideways 
on  the  saddle,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  mule  started  off  at  a  trot.  He  said 
nothing,  for  he  had  nothing  to  say,  and 
even  his  face  showed  little  emotion  as 
he  felt  the  shade  pass  and  heard  the 
sound  of  the  water  cease.  Mr.  Gra¬ 
ham  was  running  at  his  side,  hat  in 
hand,  apologizing. 

“I  know  I  had  no  business  to  do  it, 
and  I  do  beg  your  pardon  awfully. 
But  I  do  hope  some  day  that  you  too 
will  feel  that  I  was -  damn!” 

A  stone  had  caught  him  in  the  middle 
of  the  back.  It  was  thrown  by  the 
little  boy,  who  was  pursuing  them 
along  the  mule  track.  He  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  sister,  also  throwing 
stones. 

Ethel  screamed  to  the  dragoman, 
who  was  some  way  ahead  with  Mrs. 
Forman;  but,  before  he  could  rejoin 
them,  another  adversary  appeared.  It 
was  the  young  Greek,  who  had  cut 
them  off  in  front,  and  now  dashed 
down  at  Mr.  Lucas’s  bridle.  Fortu¬ 
nately  Graham  was  an  expert  boxer, 
and  it  did  not  take  him  a  moment  to 
beat  down  the  youth’s  feeble  defence, 
and  to  send  him  sprawling  into  the 
asphodel  with  a  bleeding  mouth.  By 
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the  time  the  dragoman  had  arrived, 
the  children,  alarmed  at  the  fate  of 
their  brother,  had  desisted;  and  the 
rescue  party,  if  such  it  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  retired  in  disorder  to  the  trees. 

“Little  devils!”  said  Graham,  laugh¬ 
ing  with  triumph.  “That's  the  modern 
Greek  all  over.  Your  father  meant 
money  if  he  stopped;  and  they  con¬ 
sider  we  were  taking  it  out  of  their 
pockets.” 

“Oh,  they  are  terrible— simple 
savages!  I  don’t  know  how  I  shall 
ever  thank  you.  You’ve  saved  my 
father.” 

“I  only  hope  you  didn’t  think  me 
brutal.” 

“No,”  replied  Ethel  with  a  little  sigh. 
“I  admire  strength.” 

Meanwhile,  the  cavalcade  reformed; 
and  Mr.  Lucas,  who,  as  Mrs.  Forman 
said,  bore  his  disappointment  wonder¬ 
fully  well,  was  put  comfortably  on  to 
his  mule.  They  hurried  up  the  oppo¬ 
site  hill  side,  fearful  of  another  at¬ 
tack;  and  it  was  not  till  they  had  left 
the  eventful  place  far  behind,  that 
Ethel  found  an  opportunity  to  speak 
to  her  father,  and  ask  his  pardon  for 
the  way  she  had  treated  him. 

“You  seemed  so  different,  dear 
father,  and  you  quite  frightened  me. 
Now  I  feel  that  you  are  your  old  self 
again.” 

He  did  not  answer;  and  she  con¬ 
cluded  that  he  was  not  unnaturally  of¬ 
fended  at  her  behavior. 

By  one  of  those  curious  tricks  of 
mountain  scenery,  the  place  they  had 
left  an  hour  before  suddenly  reap¬ 
peared  far  below  them.  The  Khan 
was  hidden  under  the  green  dome,  but 
In  the  open  there  still  stood  three 
figures,  and  through  the  pure  air  rose 
up  a  faint  cry  of  defiance  or  farewell. 

Mr.  Lucas  stopped  Irresolutely,  and 
let  the  reins  fall  from  his  hand. 

“Come,  father,  dear,”  said  Ethel 
gently. 

He  obeyed,  and,  in  another  moment. 


a  spur  of  the  bill  hid  the  dangerous 
scene  for  ever, 

II. 

It  was  breakfast  time,  but  the  gas 
was  alight,  for  there  was  a  yellow  fog. 
Mr.  Lucas  was  in  the  middle  of  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  bad  night  he  had  spent. 
Ethel,  who  was  to  be  married  in  a  few 
weeks,  had  her  arms  on  the  table, 
listening. 

“First  the  door  bell  rang,  then  you 
came  back  from  the  theatre.  Then  the 
dog  started,  and  after  the  dog  the  cat. 
And  at  three  in  the  morning  a  young 
hooligan  passed  by  singing.  Oh  yes: 
then  there  was  the  water  gurgling  in 
the  pipe  behind  my  head.” 

“I  think  that  was  only  the  bath  run¬ 
ning  away,”  said  Ethel,  looking  rather 
worn. 

“Well,  there’s  nothing  I  dislike  more 
than  running  water.  It’s  perfectly  im¬ 
possible  to  sleep  in  this  bouse.  I  shall 
give  it  up.  I  shall  give  notice  next 
quarter.  I  shall  tell  the  landlord 
plainly,  ‘The  reason  I  am  giving  up 
the  house  Is  this:  it  is  perfectly  impos¬ 
sible  to  sleep  in  it.’  If  he  says— says— 
well,  what  has  he  got  to  say?” 

“Some  more  toast,  father.” 

“Thank  you,  my  dear.”  He  took  it, 
and  there  was  an  interval  of  peace. 

But  he  soon  recommenced.  “I’m  not 
going  to  submit  to  the  practising  next 
door  as  tamely  as  they  think.  I 
wrote  and  told  them  so — didn’t  I?” 

“Yes,”  said  Ethel,  who  had  taken 
care  that  the  letter  should  not  reach. 
“I  have  seen  the  governess,  and  she 
has  promised  to  arrange  it  differently. 
And  Aunt  Julia  bates  noise.  It  will  be 
sure  to  be  all  right.” 

Her  aunt,  being  the  only  unattached 
member  of  the  family,  was  coming  to 
keep  bouse  for  her  father  when  she 
left  him.  The  reference  was  not  a 
happy  one;  and  Mr.  Lucas  commenced 
a  series  of  half  articulate  sighs,  which 
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was  only  stopped  by  the  arrival  of  the 
post. 

“Oh,  what  a  parcel!”  cried  Ethel. 
“For  me!  What  can  it  be!  Greek 
stamps.  This  is  exciting!” 

It  proved  to  be  some  asphodel  bulbs, 
sent  by  Mrs.  Forman  from  Athens,  for 
planting  in  the  conservatory. 

“Doesn’t  it  bring  it  all  back!  You 
remember  the  asphodels,  father.  And 
all  wrapped  up  in  Greek  newspapers.  I 
wonder  if  I  can  read  them  still;  I  used 
to  be  able  to,  you  know.” 

She  rattled  on,  hoping  to  conceal  the 
noise  of  the  children  next  door— a 
favorite  source  of  querulousness  at 
breakfast  time. 

“Listen  to  me!  ‘A  Rural  Disaster.’ 
Ob,  I’ve  bit  on  something  sad.  But 
never  mind.  ‘Last  Tuesday  at  Plat- 
aniste,  in  the  province  of  Messenia,  a 
shocking  tragedy  occurred.  A  large 
tree’— aren’t  I  getting  on  well?— ‘blew 
down  in  the  night  and’— wait  a  minute 
—oh,  dear!— ‘crushed  to  death  the  five 
occupants  of  the  little  Khan  there. 
The  bodies  of  Maria  Rhomaides,  the 
aged  proprietress,  and  of  her  daughter, 
aged  forty-six,  were  found  lying  where 
they  slept,  and  were  easily  recogniza¬ 
ble,  whereas  that  of  her  grandson, 
aged  twenty-three,  who  had  apparently 
been  sitting  in  the  balcony,  since  his 
skull’— oh,' the  rest  is  really  too  horrid: 
I  sha’n’t  go  on:  and  what’s  more,  I  feel 
to  have  heard  the  name  Plataniste  be¬ 
fore.  We  didn’t  stop  there,  did  we,  in 
the  spring?” 

“We  had  lunch,”  said  Mr.  Lucas, 
with  a  faint  expression  of  trouble  on 
his  vacant  face.  “It  was  where  the 
dragoman  bought  the  pig.” 

Tb«  Independent  ReTiew. 


“Of  course,”  said  Ethel  in  a  nervous 
voice.  “Where  the  dragoman  bought 
the  little  pig.  How  terrible!” 

“Very  terrible!”  said  her  father, 
whose  attention  was  wandering  to  the 
noisy  children  next  door.  Ethel  sud¬ 
denly  started  to  her  feet  with  genuine 
interest. 

“Good  gracious!”  she  exclaimed: 
“this  is  an  old  paper.  It  happened, 
not  lately,  but  in  April— the  night  of 
Tuesday,  the  18th— and  we— we  were 
there  in  the  afternoon.” 

“So  we  were,”  said  Mr.  Lucas.  She 
put  her  hand  to  her  heart,  scarcely  able 
to  speak. 

“Father,  dear  Father,  I  must  say  it: 
you  wanted  to  stop  there.  All  those 
people,  those  poor,  half  savage  people 
tried  to  keep  you,  and  they’re  dead. 
The  whole  place,  it  says,  is  in  ruins, 
and  even  that  stream  has  changed  its 
course.  Father,  dear,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  me,  and  if  Arthur  had  not 
helped  me,  you  must  have  been  killed 
too.” 

Mr.  Lucas  waved  his  hand  irritably. 
“It  is  not  a  bit  of  good  speaking  to  the 
governess,  I  shall  write  to  the  land¬ 
lord  and  say,  ‘The  reason  I  am  giving 
up  the  bouse  is  this:  the  dog  barks,  the 
children  next  door  are  intolerable,  and 
I  cannot  stand  the  noise  of  running 
water.’  ” 

Ethel  did  not '  check  his  babbling. 
She  was  aghast  at  the  narrowness  of 
the  escape,  and  for  a  long  time  kept 
silent  At  last  she  said:  “Such  a  mar¬ 
vellous  deliverance  does  make  one  be¬ 
lieve  in  Providence,” 

Mr.  Lucas,  who  was  still  composing 
his  letter  to  the  landlord,  did  not  reply. 

£.  1/,  Forster. 
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Since  Browning  went  down  with  a 
last  challenge  to  death  on  his  lips  none 
of  the  imaginative  lighters  has  made 
so  brave  an  end  as  Mr.  Watts.  At 
forty-six  he  felt  the  odds  were  heavy: 
“wanting  health  and  many  other 
things”  he  was  not  quite  the  man,  he 
said,  to  have  attempted  the  fresco  at 
Lincoln’s  Inn.  But  he  became  younger 
as  the  years  went  on,  and  at  eighty- 
seven  he  goes  out  leaving  an  image  of 
“Physical  Energy”  too  vast  to  enter 
one  exhibition,  and  a  “Progress”  in  an¬ 
other  surrounded  by  the  aureole  of  his 
unchanged  liberal  faith. 

We  have  lost  not  only  our  greatest 
artist  but  a  great  man.  The  works  will 
occupy  us  again  and  again:  I  shall 
make  no  pretence  at  this  moment  to 
deal  with  them  but  speak  to-day  only 
of  some  part  of  the  legacy  of  his  con¬ 
duct  and  ideas.  Watts  was  a  lover  of 
greatness  in  every  form;  and  that  love 
was  reflected  in  a  magnanimous  life. 
His  nature  must  have  been  fundamen¬ 
tally  sweet.  Many  eminent  artists  of 
our  time  have  shown  themselves  em¬ 
bittered  and  jealous  in  old  age,  with 
reason  enough.  He  showed  nothing  of 
this.  It  may  be  argued  that  Mr.  Watts’s 
fortune  from  the  flrst  was  so  happy  that 
his  temper  was  spared  all  trial.  Yet 
he  too  was  disappointed  In  his  chief 
ambition,  that  of  public  employment  on 
a  large  scale.  He  took  his  revenge;  he 
gave  to  the  nation,  so  far  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  could,  what  it  had  refused  to 
commission.  His  attitude  to  fellow- 
artists  was  as  generous.  He  spoke  of 
contemporaries  with  none  of  the  grudg¬ 
ing  of  the  man  who  fears  that  a  point 
allowed  to  the  reputation  of  others  may 
lower  his  own.  Two  examples  may 
be  given.  “Watts,”  said  Mr.  Legros 
once,  when  recalling  some  rather 
scurvy  treatment  from  other  quarters, 
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“always  treated  me  well”;  and  when  a 
few  years  ago  a  subscription  was 
raised  to  present,  thus  late  in  the  day, 
a  work  by  that  artist  to  the  National 
Gallery,  Watts  was  a  ready  subscriber 
and  the  largest.  So  again,  speaking 
lately  of  Whistler,  a  painter  whose  con¬ 
ception  of  art  differed  widely  from  his 
own,  he  made  certain  reserves,  but  em¬ 
phatically  placed  the  “Mother”  among 
the  greatest  portraits  of  the  century. 
He  was  as  ready  to  see  good  In  the 
work  of  the  young  as  In  that  of  his 
own  generation;  he  never  learned  to 
take  an  ofllcial  view  of  merit.  In  little 
things  as  in  greater  his  example  was  a 
wholesome  one.  Thus  we  may  be 
thankful  to  him  for  refusing  one  of 
those  titles  which  have  so  comic  an 
effect  when  bestowed  upon  an  artist. 

His  connection  with  the  Academy 
came  to  him  unsought.  His  estimate 
of  its  position  at  the  time  was  not  en¬ 
thusiastic.  “Setting  aside  the  question 
of  duty  to  the  public,  many  changes 
are  necessary  to  enable  it  to  maintain 
a  comparatively  unambitious  position. 
I  understand  there  is  a  great  falling  off 
in  the  number  of  students  admitted, 
and  the  importance  of  the  rank  of 
Academician  is  exceedingly  diminishedi 
young  men  no  longer  strive  after  it 
with  the  eagerness  that  was  formerly 
felt.  It  is  discovered  that  election  into 
the  Royal  Academy  cannot  of  itself 
insure  distinction,  nor  exclusion  pre¬ 
vent  it.  Picture-dealers  are  willing  to 
undertake  the  exhibition  of  pictures 
upon  conditions  more  favorable  to 
painters  than  the  Academy  can  offer; 
and  though  fashion  and  a  certain  rank 
which  the  Academy  can  offer  will  no 
doubt  always  prove  a  sort  of  attrac¬ 
tion,  it  is  not  of  a  kind  to  make  men 
take  much  trouble  to  belong  to  the  in¬ 
stitution.” 
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Watts  however  became  a  member, 
and  bis  election  and  that  of  some 
others  strengthened  the  position  of  the 
Academy  without  affecting  its  policy. 
Absorbed  as  he  was  in  his  work,  he  un¬ 
fortunately  took  little  part  In  its  affairs, 
never  served  on  the  Council  after  his 
first  year,  and  seems  to  have  preferred 
the  Grosvenor  and  New  Gallery  as 
places  of  exhibition. 

By  bis  absence  from  the  Council  his 
voice  was  missing  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Chantrey  Trust  and  in  the  furtherance 
of  reform.  But  from  the  evidence  he 
gave  before  the  Commissioners  of  1863 
we  know  what  his  ideas  on  that  sub¬ 
ject  were,  and  in  the  hope  that  his 
voice  may  have  some  weight  with  his 
colleagues  and  the  public  I  will  re¬ 
call  them  here. 

The  questions  in  which  Mr.  Watts 
was  most  keenly  interested  were  those 
of  education  and  the  encouragement  of 
mural  painting.  His  own  experience 
of  the  Academy  School  led  him  to 
think  that  nothing  was  to  be  learned 
there.  He  recommended  the  common- 
sense  proceeding,  never  yet  adopted,  of 
appointing  a  teacher  in  the  schools, 
recognizing  that  the  best  artist,  even 
if  he  could  give  the  time,  was  not 
necessarily  the  best  teacher.  On  full 
consideration,  also,  he  condemned  the 
visitor  system,  under  which  Academi¬ 
cians  teach  in  turn.  But  above  all,  he 
thought  the  Academy  schools  should 
provide  opportunities  for  the  practice, 
by  their  students,  of  painting  on  a 
large  scale.  “Had  any  earnest  practi¬ 
cal  efforts  teen  made  by  the  Royal 
Academy  during  the  last  fifty  years,  I 
cannot  believe  they  would  have  failed 
to  create  a  great  school.  It  appears  to 
me  to  be  nothing  short  of  a  phenomenon 
that  English  art  should  so  little  express 
the  peculiar  qualities  of  English 
character  and  history;  the  power  and 
solid  magnificence  of  English  enter¬ 
prise  is  almost  entirely  without  cor¬ 
responding  expression  in  English  art. 


Looking  at  what  was  done  before  the 
Royal  Academy  existed,  I  cannot  see 
any  distinct  evidence  of  important  in¬ 
fluence  to  be  ascribed  to  it.”  As  a  be¬ 
ginning  of  better  things  he  made  an  ex¬ 
cellent  suggestion,  namely,  that  at  the 
public  schools,  during  the  summer 
vacation,  the  Academy  students  should 
be  allowed  to  execute  paintings  on  the 
class-room  walls.  His  idea,  doubtless, 
was  to  interest  the  boys  as  well  as  to 
exercise  the  art  students.  In  the  first 
instance,  the  designs,  he  pointed  out. 
need  not  be  original;  Flaxman’s  out¬ 
lines  might  be  enlarged  and  colored,  or 
designs  might  be  supplied  by  leading 
artists.  And  if  any  of  the  results  were 
unsatisfactory,  except  as  an  exercise 
in  large  work,  they  might  be  oblitera- 
'  ted,  and  the  wall  used  again.  Further, 
he  thought  the  Academy  might  well 
employ  part  of  Its  funds  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  examples  of  promising  work 
of  a  grave  and  monumental  kind  in  its 
exhibitions.  “Popular  art  can  look 
after  itself,  and  does  not  need  encour¬ 
agement.”  The  Academy,  instead  of 
doing  this,  has  used  money  intended 
for  another  purpose  to  encourage 
popular  artists. 

These  are  the  sensible  and  liberal 
views  impressed  on  the  Commissioners 
so  far  as  education  is  concerned.  To 
the  constitution  of  the  Academy  Mr. 
Watts  had  evidently  not  given  so  much 
thought,  but  he  noted  what  has  struck 
every  thoughtful  critic,  the  anomalous 
position  of  the  Associates.  These,  he 
thought,  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  one 
grade  only,  that  of  academicianship, 
exist.  Then,  as  to  the  Academicians, 
there  were  too  many  of  them  or  too 
few;  too  many  if  the  honor  is  to  be  a 
great  one,  too  few  if  the  body  is  to 
include  all  fairly  eminent  artists.  If 
Mr.  Wyatts  had  given  further  attention 
to  the  subject,  he  would  have  seen  that 
the  root  of  confusion  in  this  business 
comes  from  regarding  academicianship 
primarily  as  an  honorific  status  and 
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from  making  It  accordingly  a  life-ap¬ 
pointment.  The  control  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy,  while  Incldently  an  honor,  should 
be  regarded  as  a  public  duty,  and  this 
duty  should  be  placed  in  the  hands 
not  necessarily  of  the  greatest  artists, 
but  of  the  most  fair-minded  and  com¬ 
petent.  What  is  wanted  is  a  working 
body  of  men,  a  board  of  artists  who 
will  organize  the  schools,  arrange  the 
exhibitions  and  administer  the  funds, 
a  board  responsible  to  the  general  body 
of  artists  and  renewable  at  intervals 
by  election.  Mr.  Watts  himself  brought 
honor  to  the  Academy,  but  counted  for 
nothing  in  its  administration.  But  I 
return  to  the  scheme  suggested  in  his 
evidence.  The  remedy  for  unfairness 
and  narrow  policy  which  was  a  fa¬ 
vorite  with  the  Commissioners  was  to 
appoint  a  number  of  lay  members,  say 
ten  out  of  a  total  of  fifty,  and  to  this 
scheme  Mr.  Watts  lent  some  counte¬ 
nance;  it  may  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  the  amateur  committee-man 
would  in  practice  be  of  much  use.  Mr. 
Watts's  motive  was  to  find  some  means 
of  liberalizing  the  management. 

To  sum  up,  then,  Mr.  Watts’s  views 
on  the  questions  that  are  occupying  us 
still,  as  he  expressed  them  in  his  evi¬ 
dence  before  the  Commission  and  in  his 
letter  to  Lord  Elcho  were:  that  the 
present  class  of  Associates  in  the 
Academy  should  be  abolished  in  favor 
of  a  much  more  generally  representa¬ 
tive  body  of  artists;  and  that  the  views 
of  outsiders  should  have  a  v'oice  on  the 
Council.  And  he  wished  above  all  to 
see  the  Academy  give  some  direction 
to  study,  by  Inquiring  into  materials 
and  methods  of  painting,  by  encourag¬ 
ing  and  training  pupils  in  the  more 
arduous  kinds  of  artistic  work,  by  pro¬ 
vision  of  wall  space  for  decoration,  and 
pecuniary  help  in  cases  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  merit.  “I  Insist  upon  mural  paint¬ 
ing  for  three  reasons:  first,  because  it 
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is  an  exercise  of  art  which  demands  the 
absolute  knowledge  only  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  honest  study,  the  value  of 
which  no  one  can  doubt,  whatever 
branch  of  art  the  student  might  choose 
to  follow  afterwards.  Secondly,  be¬ 
cause  the  practice  would  bring  out  that 
gravity  and  nobility  deficient  in  the 
English  school,  but  not  in  the  English 
character,  and  which,  being  latent, 
might  therefore  be  brought  out;  and 
thirdly,  for  the  sake  of  action  on  the 
public  mind.  For  public  Improvement 
it  is  necessary  that  works  of  sterling 
but  simple  excellence  should  be  scat¬ 
tered  abroad  as  widely  as  possible.” 
Here  is  another  passage:  “Considering 
the  position  which  the  Royal  Academy 
holds.  It  has  displayed  very  great 
apathy.  I  do  not  see  Its  infiuence  on 
our  architecture— our  street  architec¬ 
ture— our  fashions,  or  our  taste  in 
general,  in  any  way  whatever.  The 
only  national  school,  which  has  grown 
up  at  all,  has  grown  up  outside  the 
Academy,  and  indeed  in  opposition  to 
it;  that  is,  the  water-color  school,  and 
the  only  definite  reform  movement 
(which  the  pre-Rafaellite  school  may 
be  called)  was  certainly  not  stimulated 
by  the  Royal  Academy,  and  even  met 
with  opposition  from  it.  ...  A  mer¬ 
chant  finds  means  if  he  wants  to  im¬ 
prove  his  commercial  arrangements; 
whatever  a  man  wishes  to  do  he  finds 
a  way  of  doing  it  more  or  less  satis¬ 
factorily.  But  I  do  not  see  that  the 
Royal  Academy  has  done  anything 
whatever.”  These  are  the  words  of  a 
man  who  during  the  forty  years  since 
they  w^ere  spoken  has  never  slackened 
in  carrying  out,  independent  of  public 
encouragement,  his  own  share  in  a 
tremendous  programme,  and  I  think 
they  may  be  profitably  repeated  to-day 
when  the  Academy  is  more  than  ever 
given  over  to  the  popular  art  “which 
needs  no  encouragement.” 

D.  B.  MaeCoU. 
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A  MEMORY. 

A  cottage  on  a  sea-crag  stood— 

It  was  a  poet’s  home; 

Behind  it,— moorland  solitude, 

Beneath,— the  Atlantic  foam. 

’Twas  here  he  saw  the  marble  hill 
In  sunset’s  purple  dyed. 

Here  watched  the  far-descended  rill 
Fall  to  the  plunging  tide. 

Marked  the  wave-wandering  snowy  wing 
Sweep  in  its  pride  of  power, 

And  gladden,  as  the  birds  of  spring 
Piped  round  his  bloom-girt  bower. 

Time’s  happy  lights,  its  troubled  shade 
In  his  rich  pages  throng; 

Vision  and  dream  and  mystery  made 
The  splendor  of  the  song. 

He  vanished,  but  his  parting  bore 
A  finer  mood  to  men. 

More  music  to  the  murmuring  shore. 

More  verdure  to  the  glen,— 

Vanished,  in  fellowship  to  range 
With  the  great  bards  of  old. 

Who  freed  earth’s  temple-fires,  and  change 
The  gray  of  life  to  gold. 

MftdDiiiaD't  MagAiiiM.  tfosepli  Tcumuit. 


THACKERAY’S  BOYHOOD. 


Thackeray’s  great-grandfather  was 
Dr.  Thomas  Thackeray,  head-master 
of  Harrow  School.  His  grandfather, 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  who 
was  the  youngest  of  sixteen  children, 
went  to  India,  and  realized  an  inde¬ 
pendence  in  the  Civil  Service  of  the 
East  India  Company.  Richmond,  the 
second  son  of  William  Makepeace, 
and  the  father  of  our  Thackeray,  was 
also  in  the  same  service,  and  he  mar¬ 
ried  Anne  Becher,  whose  father  again 


was  one  of  the  company’s  servants. 
The  Indian  element  had  a  large  place 
in  Thackeray’s  nearest  ancestry  and 
connections.  He  himself  was  born  in 
Calcutta,  July  18,  1811,  when  his 
mother  was  only  nineteen.  His  father’s 
married  life  was  brief.  He  died  in 
1816,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  and  left 
no  other  child  besides  our  William 
Makepeace.  A  “make-bate”  was  a 
term  in  frequent  use  for  a  promoter  of 
strife  from  the  early  part  of  the  six- 
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teenth  century  to  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth.  “This  sort  of  out¬ 
rageous  party  writers  are  like  a  couple 
of  make-bates  who  inflame  small 
quarrels  by  a  thousand  stories,”  says 
Swift  in  the  Examiner.  The  corres¬ 
ponding  term,  “a  makepeace,”  was  less 
common,  but  Shakespeare  puts  it  into 
the  mouth  of  John  of  Gaunt  in  Richard 
II.,  “To  be  a  make-peace  shall  become 
my  age.”  We  are  not  told  how  the 
honorable  distinction  originated  in  the 
Thackeray  family.  Whatever  may  be 
its  history,  the  elders  set  some  store  by 
the  name,  or  they  would  not  have  per¬ 
petuated  it. 

In  1817,  at  the  age  of  six  or  there¬ 
abouts,  William  Makepeace  was  sent 
to  England.  Wanting  from  America,' 
Easter  Sunday,  1856,  on  board  the 
Thomas  Small,  a  Mississippi  steamer, 
he  says: 

I  have  been  up  the  Alabama  River 
three  and  a  half  days— say  600  miles— 
and  now  up  the  Mississippi  near  1000, 
and  in  my  life  have  seen  nothing  more 
dreary  and  funereal  than  these 
streams.  The  nature  and  the  people 
oppress  me,  and  are  repugnant  to  me. 
I  had  the  keenest  pleasure  in  the  lonely 
beauty  of  the  Nile,  and  the  generous 
Rhone  charmed  me,  and  my  native 
Gunga  I  remember  quite  well,  and  the 
sense  of  it  as  being  quite  friendly  and 
beautiful;  but  I  go  out  forward*  and 
the  view  gives  me  pain,  and  I  come 
back.  I  don’t  like  that  great,  flerce, 
strong,  impetuous  ugliness. 

Most  grown-up  persons  have  stray 
memories  reaching  backwards  to  six 
years  old  and  earlier,  though  they  may 
not  always  be  able  to  date  them.  What 
is  noticeable  in  Thackeray’s  recollec¬ 
tion  of  his  “native  Gunga”  is  his  testi¬ 
mony  that  it  was'  more  than  an  out¬ 
ward  appearance  to  him,  and  that  he 
had  even  then  a  sense*  of  its  friendli¬ 
ness  as  a  distinctive  endowment.  Dls- 

'  To  the  writer,  Whltwell  Elwtn. 

’  That  Is,  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer. 

•  He  himself  had  underscored  the  word. 


liking  commonplace  talk  about  scenery, 
he  had  a  quick  eye  for  its  endless 
glories,  and  every  form  of  it  which 
touched  him  deeply  carried  with  it  im¬ 
pressions  that  belonged  to  a  world  not 
earthy  or  material. 

A  sister  of  Thackeray’s  father  had  a 
son,  Richmond  Shakespeare,  afterwards 
Sir  Richmond,  and  distinguished  for 
his  military  services  in  India.  “We 
had  been  little  friends  and  playmates,” 
says  Thackeray,  “from  the  time  of  our 
birth,”  and  they  now  went  to  England 
in  the  same  vessel.  Their  mothers  re¬ 
maining  in  India,  the  two  cousins  were 
domiciled  at  flrst  with  their  aunt,  Mrs. 
Ritchie,  another  sister  of  Thack¬ 
eray’s  father,  and  at  the  next  move, 
when  he  was  “a  tender  little  thing, 
just  put  into  short  clothes,”  his  flrst 
serious,  that  is,  flrst  protracted,  sorrows 
began: 

We  Indian  children  were  consigned  to 
a  school  of  which  our  deluded  parents 
had  heard  a  favorable  report,  but 
which  was  governed  by  a  horrible  llltle 
tyrant,  who  made  our  young  lives  so 
miserable  that  I  remember  kneeling  by 
my  little  bed  of  a  night,  and  saying: 
“Pray  God,  I  may  dream  of  my 
mother!”* 

In  another  passage  he  gives  a  list  of 
the  comforts  he  enjoyed,  independent 
of  lessons,  at  that  “dreadful  place”: 
“cold,  chilblains,  bad  dinners,  not 
enough  victuals,  and  caning  awful!”* 
After  four  years  of  this  preparatory 
training,  he  was  transferred,  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1822,  to  the  Charterhouse,  at  the 
age  of  ten  and  a  half,  and  remained 
there  till  the  close  of  his  school-days 
in  1828. 

At  the  Charterhouse  we  begin  to 
learn  something  of  bis  disposition.  In 
a  letter  written  in  answer  to  the  in¬ 
quiries  of  Anthony  Trollope.  George 
Venables  says  that  on  his  arrival  at 

♦  “Roundabout  Papers.”— “On  Letts’s  Diary” 
»  Ibid.— “On  beinR  Found  Out.” 
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the  school  he  was  gentle,  sensitive,  and 
rather  timid,  and  that  neither  the 
games  nor  the  studies  of  the  place  were 
congenial  to  him.  He  had  not  much 
skill  in  the  first  and  kept  aloof  from 
them,  and  he  remained  backward  to 
the  end  in  the  compulsory  tasks  of  the 
second.  Not  mixing  with  his  fellows 
in  the  playground,  his  associates  were 
necessarily  few,  but  he  was  popular, 
says  Mr.  Venables,  with  the  boys  who 
knew  him.*  Of  these  traits,  the 
timidity,  if  it  means  more  than  shy¬ 
ness,  had  entirely  disappeared  in  after 
years.  His  courage,  moral  and  physi¬ 
cal,  was  complete.  At  the  date  of  his 
entering  the  Charterhouse  he  might 
easily  have  been  cowed  by  the  ill-usage 
he  underwent  from  the  savage  tyrant 
of  his  former  school. 

His  general  temperament  in  manhood 
would  have  led  to  the  inference  that 
in  youth  he  must  have  relished  boyish 
sports,  and  that  he  disregarded  them 
may  have  been  owing  to  his  having 
discovered  a  more  fascinating  diversion 
than  play: 

As  some  bells  in  a  church  hard  by 
[he  wrote  in  1862]  are  making  a  great 
holiday  clanging  in  the  summer  after¬ 
noon,  I  am  reminded  somehow  of  a 
July  day,  a  garden,  and  a  great  clang¬ 
ing  of  bells  years  and  years  ago.  on  the 
very  day  when  George  IV.  was 
crowned.  I  remember  a  little  boy  ly¬ 
ing  in  that  garden  reading  his  first 
novel.  It  was  called  “The  Scottish 
Chiefs.’" 

The  coronation  was  on  July  19,  1821, 
the  day  after  Thackeray  had  completed 
his  tenth  year,  and  six  months  before 
he  began  his  Charterhouse  career.  At 
the  close  of  his  essay  we  learn  the 
extreme  fascination  the  new  holiday 
employment  had  for  him: 

Of  these  books  I  have  been  a  diligent 

"  Trollope’s  “Life  of  Thackeray,”  p.  4. 

’  “Roandabout  Papers”— “On  a  Peal  of 
Bells.” 


Student  from  those  early  days.  Oh,  de¬ 
lightful  novels,  well  remembered!  Oh,‘ 
novels,  sweet  and  delicious  as  the  rasp¬ 
berry  open- tarts  of  budding  boyhood! 
Do  I  forget  one  night  after  prayers— 
when  we  under-boys  were  sent  to  bed 
—lingering  at  my  cupboard  to  read  one 
little  half-page  more  of  my  dear 
Walter  Scott— and  down  came  the 
monitor’s  dictionary  upon  my  head? 

There  is  another  vision  of  his  school¬ 
days  in  the  essay  “De  Juventute,’’  and 
the  story  is  the  same: 

What  is  that  I  see?  A  boy— a  boy 
in  a  jacket.  He  is  at  a  desk;  he  has 
great  books  before  him— Latin  and 
Greek  books  and  dictionaries.  Yes,  but 
behind  the  great  books,  which  he  pre¬ 
tends  to  read,  is  a  little  one,  with  pic¬ 
tures,  which  he  is  really  reading.  It 
is— yes,  I  can  read  now— it  is  the 
“Heart  of  Midlothian,”  by  the  author 
of  “Waverley”— or,  no,  it  Is  “Life  in 
London;  or  the  Adventures  of  Corin¬ 
thian  Tom,  Jeremiah  Hawthorn,  and 
their  friend  Bob  Logic,”  by  Pierce  Egan; 
and  it  has  pictures— oh,  such  funny  pic¬ 
tures!  As  he  reads,  there  comes  be¬ 
hind  the  boy  a  man,  a  dervish,  in  a 
black  gown,  like  a  woman,  and  a  black 
square  cap.  and  be  has  a  book  in  each 
hand,  and  he  seizes  the  boy  who  is  read¬ 
ing  the  picture-book,  and  lays  his  head 
upon  one  of  his  books,  and  smacks  it 
with  the  other.  The  boy  makes  faces, 
and  so  that  picture  disappears. 

The  forbidden  fruit  which.  In  his  im¬ 
patience,  he  devoured  by  stealth,  would 
not  have  been  less  entrancing  to  him 
when  lessons  were  over,  and  he  could 
feast  by  the  hour  undisturbed.  “Re¬ 
becca,  daughter  of  Isaac  of  York,  I 
have  loved  thee  faithfully  for  forty 
years!”  And  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
when  first  he  became  acquainted  with 
her,  we  may  believe  that  he  loved  her 
better  than  a  game  at  ball. 

To  have  had  no  great  aptitude  for 
acquiring  Greek  and  Latin  is  only  what 
happens  to  the  vast  majority  of  boys. 
Few  get  far  enough  to  read  the  books 
in  either  with  facility,  and  the  many 
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who  do  not,  commonly  forget  most  of 
the  little  they  knew,  and  the  last  ex¬ 
amination  at  school  or  college  over, 
they  rarely  open  a  classical  author  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives.  Greek  and 
Latin  remain  substantially  dead  lan¬ 
guages  to  them.  There  is  not  any 
need  of  witnesses  to  Thackeray's  dis¬ 
like  of  Charterhouse  studies.  He  has 
related  his  own  experience: 

When  I  think  [he  says]  of  that  Latin 
Grammar,  and  that  infernal  as  in 
pnrsenti,  and  of  other  things  which  I 
was  made  to  learn  in  my  youth,  upon 
my  conscience,  I  am  surprised  that  we 
ever  survived  it.  When  we  think  of 
the  boys  who  have  been  caned  because 
they  could  not  master  that  intolerable 
jargon!  What  a  pitiful  chorus  these 
poor  little  creatures  send  up!* 

In  his  “Journey  to  Cairo,”  when  he 
comes  in  sight  of  the  shores  of  Greece, 
he  pleads  his  school  associations  to  ex¬ 
cuse  his  want  of  classical  enthusiasm. 
‘T  was  made  so  miserable  in  youth  by 
a  classical  education  that  all  connected 
with  It  is  disagreeable  in  my  eyes;  and 
I  have  the  same  recollection  of  Greek 
in  youth  that  I  have  of  castor  oil.” 
He  dwells  upon  the  blows,  objurga¬ 
tions.  and  jeers  with  which  masters 
assailed  pupils  who  had  not  a  voca¬ 
tion  for  that  particular  species  of 
scholarship,  and  declares  that  his  ten 
years  at  his  two  schools  were  “years 
of  infernal  misery,  tyranny,  and  an¬ 
noyance.”*  Quick  intellects  are  often 
more  averse  than  slow  to  the  drudgery 
which  must  be  endured  before  the 
beauties  of  classical  literature  can  be 
reached,  and  every  school  will  bear 
out  Thackeray’s  experience  that  the 
abilities  of  boys  are  not  to  be  meas¬ 
ured  by  their  progress  in  Greek  and 
Latin.  “I  have  always,”  he  says, 
“had  a  respect  for  dunces,”  dunces 

>  “Dr.  Birch  and  his  Young  Friends”— “A 
Hopeless  Case.” 

*  “A  Journey  from  Cornhlll  to  Cairo,”  chap. 
V.,  “Athens.” 


here  including  youths,  however  gifted, 
who  were  not  expert  in  the  technical¬ 
ities  of  grammar. 

Those  of  my  own  school-days  were 
among  the  pleasantest  of  fellows,  and 
have  turned  out  by  no  means  the  dullest 
in  life;  whereas  many  a  youth  who 
could  turn  off  Latin  hexameters  by  the 
yard  and  construe  Greek  quite  glibly, 
is  no  better  than  a  feeble  prig  now,  and 
with  not  a  pennyworth  more  brains 
than  were  in  his  head  before  his  beard 
grew.“ 


The  plodding  youths  who  had  no  after- 
grow’th  fed  on  the  husks  which  en¬ 
veloped  the  kernel,  a  diet  as  distaste¬ 
ful  to  Thackeray’s  mind  as  the  castor 
oil  was  to  his  palate. 

Genius  can  owe  but  an  insignificant 
portion  of  its  prerogatives  to  the 
formal  lessons  of  tutors.  Thackeray, 
like  the  rest  of  his  order,  was  self- 
taught,  and  his  real  education  was  car¬ 
ried  on  out  of  school  hours,  through 
his  diligent  study  of  his  favorite  au¬ 
thors.  It  was  with  him  as  with 
Arthur  Peudennis.  “He  had  a  natural 
taste  for  reading  every  kind  of  book 
which  did  not  fall  into  his  school 
course.  It  was  only  when  they  forced 
his  head  into  the  waters  of  knowledge 
that  he  refused  to  drink.”  But  in  his 
modest  estimate  of  himself  he  seems 
to  have  underrated  his  classical  ac¬ 
quirements,  for  he  had  a  serviceable  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Latin,  and  retained 
snatches  of  his  Greek;  and  he  was 
probably  more  indebted  to  his  irksome 
tasks  at  what  he  called  the  “Slaughter 
House  School,  near  Smithfield”  than 
he  imagined  when  he  said,  in  the  ironi¬ 
cal  strain  which  was  common  with 
him,  “It  was  there  that  your  humble 
servant  had  the  honor  of  acquiring, 
after  six  years’  labor,  that  Immense 
fund  of  classical  knowledge  which  in 
after  life  has  been  so  exceedingly  use- 

>0  “Dr.  Birch  and  hl«  Yonng  Friends.” 
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ful  to  him.””  Except  that  he  did  not 
adTance  beyond  the  first  rudiments  of 
Greek,  and  “forgot  the  very  letters  of 
the  alphabet”  in  his  manhood,  the 
general  education  of  Walter  Scott  was 
Identical  with  that  of  Thackeray.  He 
obtained  a  rough  knowledge  of  Latin 
at  school,  and  was  indebted  for  the 
rest  of  his  early  attainments  to  the 
avidity  with  which  he  read  English 
books  for  his  amusement,  “especially 
works  of  fiction  of  every  kind,  which,” 
says  he,  “were  my  supreme  delight.” 
His  own  novels  in  turn  became  splen¬ 
did  school-books  to  hundreds  of  boys 
who  have  left  no  memorial  of  their 
infiuence.  He,  and  not  Dr.  Russell, 
was  Thackeray’s  head-master  at  the 
Charterhouse. 

The  gentleness  which  Mr.  Venables 
ascribes  to  Thackeray  in  boyhood 
stayed  with  him  to  the  end.  It  was 
shown  in  his  placid  and  easy  manner, 
in  a  voice  sweet  and  subdued  yet 
manly,  in  his  winning  smile,  his  greet¬ 
ing  of  mingled  quietness  and  cordiality. 
But  chiefly  it  was  conspicuous  in  his 
bearing  to  women,  in  his  loving-kind¬ 
ness  to  children,  in  his  benevolence  to 
all  who  were  helpless,  forlorn,  indigent, 
and  afflicted,  in  his  ceaseless  desire  to 
promote  happiness  and  assuage  sor¬ 
row.  Anthony  Trollope,  writing  of  him 
after  his  death,  says: 

I  had  known  him  only  for  four  years, 
but  had  grown  into  much  intimacy 
with  him  and  his  family.  I  regard 
him  as  one  of  the  most  tender-hearted 
human  beings  I  ever  knew,  who,  with 
an  exaggerated  contempt  for  the 
foibles  of  the  world  at  large,  would  en¬ 
tertain  an  almost  equally  exaggerated 
sympathy  with  the  joys  and  troubles 
of  individuals  around  him.” 

Time  had  not  hardened  him.  The 

”  “Men’s  W’lves”— “Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Berry,”  chap.  1. 

'*  “Autobiography,”  rol.  1.  p.240. 


acuteness  of  his  early  sensibility,  the 
basis  and  soul  of  the  gentleness,  may 
be  estimated  from  his  scattered  rem¬ 
iniscences  of  his  boyhood.  “0 
Scottish  chiefs,  didn’t  we  weep  over 
you!”  “I  never  read  quite  to  the  end. 

I  couldn’t.  I  peeped  in  an  alarmed 
furtive  manner  at  some  of  the  closing 
pages.  .  .  .  But  I  repeat,  I  could 
not  read  the  end  of  that  dear,  de¬ 
lightful  book  for  crying.  Good 
heavens!  it  was  as  sad,  as  sad  as  go¬ 
ing  back  to  school.””  The  novels  of 
his  beloved  Scott  which  wound  up 
mournfully  begot  in  him  a  sorrow  that 
kept  him  from  ever  looking  into  them 
again.  “I  have  never  dared  to  read 
‘The  Pirate*  and  ‘The  Bride  of  Lam- 
mermoor,’  or  ‘Kenilworth,’  from  that 
day  to  this,  because  the  finale  is  un¬ 
happy,  and  people  die,  and  are  mur¬ 
dered  at  the  end.””  And  it  was  be¬ 
cause  he  was  tender-hearted  that  he 
was  sensitive.  A  mind  so  quick  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  griefs  of  others  could  not 
be  indifferent  to  the  barbarities  from 
which  he  smarted: 

As  for  that  first  night  at  school— hard 
bed,  hard  words,  strange  boys  bully¬ 
ing,  and  laughing,  and  jeering  you  with 
their  hateful  merriment— as  for  the 
first  night  at  a  strange  school,  we  most 
of  us  remember  what  that  is.  And 
the  first  is  not  the  \corst,  my  boys; 
there’s  the  rub."' 

Without  a  particle  of  malice,  school¬ 
boys  are,  or  used  to  be,  cruel,  and  had 
a  special  enjoyment  in  the  misery  of 
novices.  The  shock  the  rude  treatment 
was  to  their  victims  added  zest  to  the 
sport,  and  gentle  spirits  were  subjected 
to  the  double  torture  which  arose  from 
the  keenness  of  their  sensations,  and  the 
motive  it  furnished  for  tormentors  to 
repeat  the  provocations.  It  is  some- 

“Roundabout  Papers”  — “De  Juventute” 
and  “On  a  Peal  of  Bells.” 

Ibid.— “De  Juventute.” 

'»  Ibid— “On  Two  Children  in  Black.” 
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times  said  that  the  callous  are  happily 
preserved  from  many  sufferings,  and 
it  is  forgotten  how  many  they  inflict. 
Coarse  language  and  coarse  usages, 
not  intended  to  wound,  continued  when 
direct  brutalities  had  ceased,  and  were 
odious  to  all  who  had  not  lost  their 
reverence  for  the  sanctities  and  reflne- 
ments  of  home.  The  sensitiveness  here 
was  not  an  inflrmity  but  a  virtue. 

The  gibes  of  schoolmasters  at  mis¬ 
takes  committed  during  lesson-time 
were  as  bitter  to  Thackeray’s  feelings 
as  the  taunts  and  scurrilities  of  school¬ 
fellows.  The  language  in  which  he  dep¬ 
recated  the  practice  tells  how  acutely 
he  suffered  from  it: 

Do  not  laugh  at  him  writhing,  and 
cause  all  the  other  boys  to  laugh.  Re¬ 
member  your  own  young  days  at 
school,  my  friend— the  tingling  cheeks, 
burning  ears,  bursting  heart,  and  pas¬ 
sion  of  desperate  tears,  with  which  you 
looked  up,  after  having  performed 
some  blunder,  whilst  the  doctor  held 
you  up  to  public  scorn  before  the  class, 
and  cracked  his  great  clumsy  jokes 
upon  you,  helpless  and  a  prisoner! 
Better  the  block  itself,  and  the  lictors, 
with  their  fasces  of  birch  twigs,  than 
the  maddening  torture  of  those  jokes.*' 

Wit  and  humor  are  gifts  bestowed 
upon  few.  Manufactured  jokes  are 
little  more  than  a  mechanic  art,  and 
may  be  produced  by  any  one  who 
chooses  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  to 
the  trade.  Sheets  of  this  manufacture 
are  printed  weekly.  Public  assemblies 
will  laugh  at  any  fooling,  however 
feeble,  and  thus  beguile  the  performer 
into  the  belief  that  he  belongs  to  the 
order  of  wits  instead  of  to  the  inflnltely 
lower  order  of  wags,  or  it  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  understand  the  passion  of  many 
judges,  barristers,  members  of  Parlia- 

•"  “Roundabout  Papers.’’— “Thorns  in  the 
Cushion.” 

"  Mr.  Chip,  the  second  master  at  Siaughter 
House  School,  meets  Biggs  with  his  face 
■cut  and  bloody  from  blows  received  in  a  fight. 
■‘‘Holloa,  Mr.  Biggs,”  said  he,  “I  suppose  you 


ment,  and  schoolmasters  for  appear¬ 
ing  in  a  character  which  exalts  no  one. 
Clergymen  have  not  always  been  su¬ 
perior  to  the  temptation,  and  the  very 
pulpit  has  been  profaned  by  the  poor 
ambition  to  raise  a  laugh.  School¬ 
masters  should  at  least  disdain  the 
customary  tribute  their  scholars  pay  to 
their  jokes  and  sarcasms,  for  more 
often  than  not  it  is  a  “counterfeited 
glee.’’"  To  be  vexed  at  uncouth  rail¬ 
leries,  and  the  servile  laugh  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  was  perhaps  the  ingredient  in 
Thackeray’s  sensitiveness  which  it 
would  have  been  good  for  him  to  stifle 
if  he  could  have  changed  his  nature  at 
will. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  Thackeray  had 
obtained  some  reputation  with  his 
schoolfellows  by  his  humorous  verses. 
“I  only  remember,”  w’rites  Mr.  Vena¬ 
bles  in  his  letter  to  Anthony  Trollope, 
“that  they  were  good  of  their  kind.” 
Of  the  fragments  which  have  been 
printed  it  would  be  more  exact  to  say 
that  they  were  good  of  tlieir  kind  for 
a  boy.  His  partiality  for  the  kind  was 
an  abiding  taste,  and  so  easily  did  he 
produce  them  in  later  years  that  in  con¬ 
versation  he  would  sometimes  turn 
suddenly  from  prose  to  verse,  and  im¬ 
provise  his  grotesque  doggerel  with  un¬ 
broken  fluency. 

There  was  a  project  for  starting  a 
Charterhouse  magazine,  and  Thack¬ 
eray’s  facetious  rhymes  were  to  appear 
In  it.  A  monthly  magazine,  the 
Etonian,  had  been  set  up  at  Eton  in 
October  1820,  and  ended  in  .July  1821. 
The  local  credit  It  gained  for  its  au¬ 
thors,  and  particularly  for  Mackworth 
Praed,  who  was  the  principal  con¬ 
tributor,  may  have  prompted  the 
Charterhouse  scheme,  which  did  not 
take  effect.  The  Etonian,  from  its 

have  run  against  a  finger-post.”  That  was 
the  regular  Joke  with  us  at  school,  and  you 
may  be  sure  we  ail  laughed  heartily,  as  we 
always  did  when  Mr.  Chip  made  a  joke,  or 
anything  like  a  joke.— “Men’s  Wives”— “Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  Berry.” 
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brief  existence,  was  more  a  warning 
than  an  encouragement.  So  was  the 
Microcosm,  another  Eton  magazine,  in 
which  George  Canning  displayed  his 
precocious  talents  while  a  boy  not  yet 
sixteen.  It  only  lasted  from  Novem¬ 
ber  178G  to  August  1787.  Both  Micro¬ 
cosm  and  Etonian  died  at  ten  mouths 
old.  All  periodicals  conducted  by 
schoolboys  are  short-lived.  Such  un¬ 
ripe  fruit  is  not  fit  for  market.  Juve¬ 
nile  attempts  at  authorship,  excellent 
for  practice,  should  be  treated  like 
other  school  exercises.  The  interest  we 
have  in  the  scheme  for  a  Charterhouse 
magazine,  with  Thackeray  for  a  con¬ 
tributor,  Is  that  it  shows  how  early  he 
aspired  to  be  a  writer.  The  desire  was 
never  long  together  out  of  his  mind. 

The  credit  Thackeray  got  among  the 
boys  for  his  jocular  pieces  did  not 
reconcile  him  to  the  Charterhouse.  In 
the  last  year  of  his  residence  there  he 
wrote  to  his  mother,  “There  are  but 
370  in  the  school.  I  wish  there  were 
only  3G9.”“  He  had  been  fagging  at  his 
lessons,  and  was  disheartened  that  Dr. 
Russell  did  not  recognize  his  efforts. 
His  industry  was  fitful,  and,  being 
transient,  the  labor  would  not  have 
shown  itself  in  the  results,  or  in  too 
slight  a  degree  to  satisfy  the  stringent 
requirements  ot  Dr.  Russell,  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr,  Venables,  was  “vigorous, 
unsympathetic  and  stern,  though  not 
severe.”  The  mitigating  clause, 
“though  not  severe,”  would  have  been 
denied  by  Thackeray.  In  “Vanity 
Fair”  he  calls  the  Charterhouse  “Dr. 
Swishtall’s  famous  school,”  and  I  have 
heard  pupils  of  his  say  that  the  title 
was  not  misapplied.  He  never  spoilt 
a  boy  by  sparing  the  rod.  But  his 
discipline  was  considered  impartial, 
and  in  general  wholesome.  What 
might  be  faulty  belonged  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  system,  and  not  to  the  fallings 

’•  Merlvale's  “Life  of  Thackeray,”  p.  43. 

'»  Trollope’s  “Autobiography,*’ vol.  1.  pp.  le, 
24,43. 
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of  the  individual.  Johnson  said  of 
Hunter,  his  master  at  Lichfield  Gram¬ 
mar  School,  “He  never  taught  a  boy  in 
his  life;  he  whipped,  and  they  learned,” 
which  was  the  method  largely  in  vogue 
down  to  the  schooldays  of  Thackeray, 
and  a  little  beyond.  The  pupil  had  to 
make  out  the  lesson  for  himself  without 
assistance,  and  the  master  heard  it. 
Anthony  Trollope  went  to  school  at  the 
age  of  seven.  In  the  same  year  that 
Thackeray  entered  the  Charterhouse, 
and  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  next 
twelve  years  at  Harrow  and  Winches¬ 
ter.  “In  those  twelve  years  of  tuition 
I  do  not  remember,”  he  says,  “that  I 
ever  knew  a  lesson.”  “I  did  not  learn 
anything,  for  I  was  taught  nothing.” 
At  the  close  of  the  time  he  had  scarce 
a  smattering  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
there  had  been  no  pretence  of  teach¬ 
ing  anything  else.  On  leaving  school 
at  nineteen  he  had  never  learnt  the 
multiplication  table.**  The  certainty  of 
being  fiogged  unless  the  appointed  task 
was  done  was  a  stimulus  to  many  who 
grew  to  be  distinguished  men,  and  whd 
avowed  the  benefit  they  derived  from 
the  rod  of  inexorable  taskmasters  in 
much  the  same  language  Johnson  used 
when  Langton  asked  him  how  lie  had 
acquired  his  accurate  knowledge  of 
Latin:  “My  master  whlpt  me  very  well. 
Without  that  I  should  have  done  noth¬ 
ing.”  But  with  numbers  the  whipping 
was  of  no  avail.  Trollope  believed 
that  be  had  been  oftener  fiogged  than 
any  other  youth  of  his  generation,  and 
the  stripes  had  been  wasted  on  him. 
One  chief  source  of  failure  was  the 
setting  little  boys  to  learn  by  heart 
unintelligible  grammars,  without  ade¬ 
quate  explanation.  A  lad  who  had 
conquered  the  Initial  dlflicultles  could 
profit  at  a  later  stage  by  the  correc¬ 
tions  and  comments  of  a  scholarly 
master  in  hearing  the  lesson,  but  the 
advanced  Instruction  was  nearly  use¬ 
less  to  those  who  had  stumbled  at  the 
threshold.  Thackeray  had  been  puz- 
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zled  and  tormented  by  tbe  “intolerable 
jargon”  of  what  he  calls  “that  wonder¬ 
ful  book,  the  Eton  grammar,”  and  not 
Laving  been  properly  grounded  at  the 
outset,  his  subsequent  lessons,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  were  dull  and  perplexing  to 
him.  Gibbon  puts  the  case  in  expres¬ 
sive  language: 

By  the  common  methods  of  discipline, 
at  the  expense  of  many  tears  and  some 
blood.  I  purchased  the  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  syntax,  and  not  long  since 
1  was  possessed  of  the  dirty  volumes 
of  Phsedrus  and  Cornelius  Nepos, 
which  I  painfully  construed  and  dark¬ 
ly  understood. 

Tbe  old  defect  is  common  still.  Schools 
have  become  happier  since  the  days  of 
Dr.  Russell,  but  they  are  not  more 
learned.  In  the  infinite  diversities  of 
taste  and  imderstanding,  and  the  vast 
variety  of  purposes  men  are  destined 
to  serve,  it  might  be  surmised  that  the 
same  intellectual  training  would  not  be 
the  best  for  everybody,  and  there  is 
proof  of  it  in  the  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  compel  all  orders  of  mind,  during 
ten  or  twelve  years  of  cumbrous 
schooling,  to  force  their  way  into  the 
recesses  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

Mr.  Venables  asserts  that  there  was 
a  “change  of  retrospective  feeling  In 
Thackeray  about  his  schooldays,”  and 
says  it  “was  very  characteristic.”  “In 
his  earlier  books  he  always  spoke  of 
the  Charterhouse  as  the  Slaughter 
House.  As  he  became  famous  and 
prosperous  his  memory  softened,  and 
Slaughter  House  was  changed  into  Grey 
Friars,  where  iColonel  Newcome  ended 
his  life.”  I  suspect  that  Mr.  Venables 
confounded  two  things  which  are  dis¬ 
tinct.  The  misery  of  Thackeray’s 
schooldays  Is  as  plainly  indicated  In 
his  latest  productions  as  in  his  earliest. 
Wounds  which  had  ceased  to  smart 
disturbed  him  no  longer,  but,  though 

*"  “Roundabout  Papers’’— “On  a  Joke  I 
heard  from  the  late  Thomas  Hood.” 


his  feelings  had  softened,  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  lapsed  years,  his 
memory  of  his  troubles  had  not.  There 
are  passages  in  his  works  which  mani¬ 
fest  this  twofold  state  of  mind. 
“Men,”  he  writes  towards  the  close  of 
his  life,  “revisit  the  old  school,  though 
hateful  to  them,  with  ever  so  much 
kindliness  and  sentimental  affection. 
There  was  the  tree  under  which  the 
bully  licked  you;  here  the  ground 
where  you  had  to  fag  out  on  holidays, 
and  so  forth.’”®  Cowper  says.  In  bis 
“Tirocinium,”  that  the  heart  is  stone 
which  does  not  love  the  play-place  of 
early  days,  recalling  past  games  and 
delights.  The  playground  does  not  re¬ 
call  games  to  Thackeray.  He  sees  in 
it  the  tree  under  which  he  was  licked, 
and  the  spot  where  he  wearily  fagged 
out  on  holidays.  He  is  attracted  to  the 
old;  school  because  of  the  sentiment 
which  gathers  round  extinct  youth, 
and,  in  spite  of  sentiment,  he  reiterates 
that  the  school  was  “hateful”  to  him. 
The  very  book  in  .which  Mr.  Venables 
saw  the  evidence  of  an  altered  memory 
refutes  the  view  it  is  adduced  to  sup¬ 
port.  In  it  Thackeray  lakes  us  to  the 
school  chapel  when  the  boys  and  the 
fourscore  old  men  of  the  hospital  are 
assembled  to  commemorate  the  death 
of  their  founder,  Thomas  Sutton, 
whose  tomb  and  recumbent  efljgy  are 
before  them: 

There  he  lies.  Fundator  Noster,  in  his 
ruff  and  gown,  awaiting  the  great  Ex¬ 
amination  Day.  We  oldsters,  be  we 
ever  so  old,  become  boys  again  as  we 
look  at  that  familiar  old  tomb,  and 
think  how  the  seats  are  altered  since 
we  were  here,  and  how  the  doctor— 
not  the  present  doctor,  the  doctor  of 
our  time— used  to  sit  yonder,  and  his 
awful  eye  used  to  frighten  us  shudder¬ 
ing  boys,  on  whom  it  lighted,  and  how 
the  boy  next  us  would  kick  our  shins 
during  service  time,  and  how  the 
monitor  could  cane  us  afterwards  be¬ 
cause  our  shins  were  kicked.” 

ji  «The  Newcome.<»,”  chap,  xxxvii. 
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This,  then,  is  the  recollection  the 
chapel  evoked  in  the  mind  of  Thack¬ 
eray,  who  was  accustomed  to  attend 
the  anniversary— the  recoilection  that 
the  rigors  he  experienced  in  school  and 
playground  did  not  spare  him  in  the 
midst  of  religious  rites  in  the  house  of 
prayer  and  thanksgiving.  The  name 
•f  Grey  Friars,  which  Thackeray  gave 
to  the  Charterhouse  in  the  “New- 
comes,”  and  which  is  the  soie  circum¬ 
stance  from  which  Mr.  Venables  de¬ 
duces  his  conclusion,  is,  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  nothing  to  the  purpose.  The 
school  is  introduced  on  account  of  its 
appendage,  the  poor  brothers’  hospital, 
the  asylum  for  men  of  broken-down 
fortunes,  and  Thackeray  must  have 
been  lost  to  all  sense  of  fitness  before 
he  could  have  marred  his  solemn, 
pathetic,  and  supremely  beautiful  nar¬ 
rative  by  imposing  the  monstrous  title 
of  Slaughter  House  on  the  sanctuary 
of  the  broken-hearted  Colonel,  and  the 
scene  of  his  hallowed  end.“ 

“At  my  years,”  said  Burke,  when  he 
was  sixty-six,  “we  live  in  retrospect 
alone.”  This  condition  of  mind  arrives 
sooner  to  some  men  than  to  others. 
Thackeray  was  but  forty  when  he  said 
that  he  belonged  to  the  old-fashioned 
classes  whose  thoughts  turned  back¬ 
wards.  And  earlier  still,  at  forty-four, 
the  cause  he  assigned  for  loving  to  re¬ 
visit  the  Charterhouse  was  that  “the 
oldest  of  us  grow  young  again  for  an 
hour  or  two  as  we  come  back  into  those 
scenes  of  childhood.”*’  For  an  hour 
or  two  only,  since  an  Imaginary  state 
of  existence  cannot  be  kept  up  for  long 
at  a  stretch.  But  why  should  he  find 

**  It  is  in  “Pendennls”  that  Thackeray  first 
calls  his  old  school  the  Grey  Friars.  The  pas¬ 
sage  displays  the  softened  feeling,  but  the 
memory,  as  usual,  is  the  remembrance  of  an 
infiiction,  and  turns  upon  that  fertile  parent 
of  woes,  the  Latin  grammar.  Pen  and  Foker 
drove  down  “and  renewed  acquaintance  with 
some  of  their  old  comrades  there.  The  bell 
for  afternoon  school  rang  as  they  were  swag¬ 
gering  about  the  playground  talking  to  their 
old  cronies.  The  awful  Doctor  passed  into 


this  fieeting  solace  in  scenes  which 
were  associated  with  modes  of  life  that 
had  been  galling  to  him?  The  answer 
is  within  us.  The  comparison  was  not 
between  the  pains  and  joys  of  a  dis¬ 
tant  past,  in  which  the  pains  pre¬ 
ponderated.  The  contrast  was  between 
now  and  then,  between  the  privileges 
of  boyhood  and  the  disappointments, 
weariness  and  lassitude  of  age.  Youth 
had  health  and  elasticity  and  bound¬ 
less  hope.  It  had  a  future.  Nor  were 
its  passing  hours  unbroken  wretched¬ 
ness.  Many  a  memorable  joy  had  its 
turn.  If  Thackeray  had  to  “rub  away 
the  bitter  tears  at  night  after  parting 
as  the  coach  sped  on  the  journey  to 
school  and  London,”  from  the  same 
coach  he  “looked  out  with  beating  heart 
as  the  milestones  fiew  by,  for  the  wel¬ 
come  corner  where  began  home  and 
holidays.””  He  was  accustomed  to 
carry  a  pocket-book,  the  gift  of  his 
mother,  and  he  marked  “that  blessed 
day”  in  his  little  calendar.  “In  luy 
time  it  used  to  be,  Wednesday,  13th 
November,  ‘/Ire  ireefrs  from  the  holidays;’ 
Wednesday,  20th  November,  ‘four  ireeks 
from  the  holidays;’  until  sluggish  time 
sped  on,  and  we  came  to  Wednesday, 
18th  Decemher.  O  rapture!”  Sluggish 
time  mends  his  pace  in  holidays,  and  a 
black  Wednesday  was  not  far  off,  “In 
that  pocket-book-  you  had  to  write  down 
that  sad  day,  Wednesday,  January 
24th,  eighteen  hundred  and  never  mind 
what— when  Dr.  Birch’s  young  friends 
were  expected  to  re-assemble.””  The 
rapture  of  going  home  for  the  holidays, 
and  the  pang  of  returning  to  school, 
are  here  exhibited  side  by  side.  The 

school  with  his  grammar  in  his  hand.  Foker 
slunk  away  uneasily  at  his  presence,  but  Pen 
went  up  blushing,  and  shook  the  dignitary  by 
the  hand.  He  laughed  as  he  thought  that 
well-remembered  Latin  grammar  had  boxed 
his  ears  many  a  time.’’— “Pendennis,”  chap 
xvii. 

“  “The  Newcomes,’’  chap,  xzxvii. 

*«  “Roundabout  Papers— “De  Juventute.” 

"  Ibid.— “On  Letts’s  Diary.” 
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memory  of  neither  had  softened. 
Whether  it  was  joy  or  grief,  whatever 
had  power  to  stir  his  nature  in  its 
depths  moved  him  vehemently  and  left 
a  lasting  impression.  Hence  his  rem¬ 
iniscences  are  marked  by  the  pas¬ 
sionate  feeling  of  a  new-born  <  emotion. 
Many  persons  misunderstood  him  from 
the  erroneous  influence  that  his  calm 
exterior  was  the  aounterpart  of  the 
inner  man.^ 

An  incident,  playfully  related  by  him¬ 
self  for  its  amusing  accompaniments, 
in  his  Roundabout  Paper  on  “Tun¬ 
bridge  Toys,’’  belongs  to  his  Charter- 
house  career,  and  is  a  good  illustration 
of  his  early  character.  A  school  is 
seldom  without  its  curmudgeon  who 
sells  on  short  credit,  to  boys  whose 
pocket-money  is  exhausted,  tempting 
articles  at  a  proflt  of  a  hundred  per 
cent,  and  upwards.”  Thackeray 
bought  a  toy  pencil-case  of  fragile 
mechanism  from  one  of  the  beardless 
Jews  of  the  Charterhouse  for  three- 
and-sixpence.  Its  intrinsic  value  being 
nothing,  and  its  shop  value  less  than 
half-price.  He  intended  to  pay  for  it 
out  of  extraordinary  supplies,  and  none 
of  the  expected  tips  came.  His 
creditor,  whose  sordid  passions  were 
seconded  by  a  burly  frame,  harassed 
him  as  if  the  poor  dupe  had  been  the 
cheat,  with  scowls,  taunts  and  curses, 
from  May  to  August  1823,  when  holi¬ 
days  began.  At  parting,  Thackeray’s 
tutor  gave  him  his  coach  fare,  with  five 
shillings  for  incidental  expenses,  and 
one  pound  five  due  to  his  parents  from 
a  former  accoimt  that  had  been  over¬ 
paid.  His  coach  started  at  seven  from 
Fleet  Street,  and  in  his  restless  yearn¬ 
ing  for  home  he  took  care  to  be  an  hour 
too  early,  lest  be  should  be  a  minute 
too  late,  and  reached  the  inn,  break- 

^  Thackeray  has  explained  the  process 
with  no  great  exaggeration  in  the  Pebrnary 
chapter  of  the  “Fatal  Boots.”  Times  ont  of 
number  I  have  witnessed  a  regular  part  of 
the  traffic,  the  loan  of  a  penny  on  Saturday, 


fastless,  at  six.  Three-and-sixpence  of 
his  five  shillings  he  had  joyfully  handed 
over  to  the  terrible  vendor  of  the  pen¬ 
cil-case,  and  the  remaining  eighteen- 
pence  went  to  the  cabman  and  a  coach 
porter.  A  schoolfellow  who  accom¬ 
panied  him  sat  down  to  a  comfortable 
breakfast  in  the  cofifee-room,  and 
Thackeray,  accounting  the  one  pound 
flve  of  his  parents  a  trust  that  could 
not  be  drawn  upon  merely  to  satisfy 
an  importunate  appetite,  remained  out¬ 
side,  hungrj;,  penniless,  and  virtuous, 
till,  catching  sight  of  a  placard  in  a 
window,  “Coffee,  twopence;  round  of 
buttered  toast,  twopence,”  a  conflict  be¬ 
gan  between  hunger  and  honesty,  in 
which  hunger,  over-persuaded  by  the 
smallness  of  the  sum,  got  the  day. 
After  a  very  prolonged  fast  during  the 
Peninsular  War,  Sir  William  Napier 
came  upon  a  bit  of  tallow  candle  in  a 
hut,  and  said  that  never  before  or 
since  had  he  tasted  anything  half  so 
luxurious.  Thackeray’s  fast  had  been 
short,  but  he  thought  the  muddy  and 
not-sweet-enough  coffee  most  fragrant, 
the  rancid  and  not-buttered-enough 
toast  delicious.  The  pangs  of  hunger 
having  been  thus  pleasantly  satisfled, 
the  pangs  of  conscience  took  their 
place,  and  throughout  the  journey  to 
Tunbridge  Wells,  which  was  his  goal, 
the  abstracted  fourpence  would  not 
allow  him  a  moment’s  rest.  In ,  an¬ 
guish  of  mind  he  gasped  out  an  ex¬ 
planation  to  his  parents  the  instant  be 
saw  them.  “My  dear  boy,”  replied  hl» 
father,  “why  didn’t  you  go  and  break¬ 
fast  at  the  hotel;”  and  his  mother  said, 
“He  must  be  starved.”  The  humor  of 
the  story  as  he  tells  it  in  bis  little 
essay  may  alone  attract  our  notice  at 
first.  On  second  thoughts  we  perceive 
that  the  original  misgivings  and  subse- 

to  be  repaid  by  twopence  on  the  Saturday 
following,  to  boya  who  had  anticipated  their 
weekly  allowance  of  threepence,  and  were, 
hungering  for  a  tart. 
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quent  agonies,  at  which  we  smile,  were 
the  estimable  consequences  of  his  sen¬ 
sitive  conscientiousness  at  twelve. 

We  have  seen  the  enchantment 
novels  had  for  Thackeray  at  the 
Charterhouse.  We  have  to  add,  among 
the  advantages  on  the  side  of  youth, 
that  romances  and  novels,  many  of 
them  very  bad,  had  a  charm  for  the 
simple  faith  of  boyhood  beyond  what 
any  masterpiece  possessed  for  the 
nicer  discrimination  of  the  man: 

Oh,  for  a  half-holiday,  and  a  quiet 
corner,  and  one  of  those  books  again! 
Those  books,  and  perhaps  those  eyes 
with  which  we  read  them;  and,  it  may 
t»e,  the  brains  behind  the  eyes!  It 
may  be  the  tart  was  good;  but  how’ 
fresh  the  appetite  was!  If  the  gods 
would  give  me  the  desire  of  my  heart. 
I  should  be  able  to  write  a  story  which 
boys  would  relish  for  the  next  few 
dozen  of  centuries.” 

The  intensity  of  his  enjoyment  is  seen 
in  this  desire  of  his  heart.  Before  all 
other  kinds  of  fame  he  coveted  the 
power  of  communicating  to  generations 
of  boys  the  glow  of  pleasure  he  had 
himself  received.  In  vacations  the  en- 
trancement  was  probably  without  alloy. 
At  the  Charterhouse,  we  may  gather 
from  a  single  word  in  a  sentence  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  Dobbin,  in  “Vanity  Fair,” 
a  drop  of  bitterness  bubbled  up  in  the 
sweet  waters  as,  with  insatiable  thirst, 
he  drank  them  in.  “He  was  lying 
under  a  tree  in  the  playground,  spell¬ 
ing  over  a  favorite  copy  of  the  ‘Ara¬ 
bian  Nights’  which  he  had.  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  school  who  were  pursu¬ 
ing  their  various  sports,  quite  lonely, 
and  almost  happy’’— almost,  but  not 
quite  lost  in  the  fascinations  of  his 
visionary  world,  because  a  lurking 
consciousness  remained  that  he  must 
soon  return  to  the  world  of  schooldom. 

The  theatre  continued  to  have  at¬ 
tractions  for  Thackeray  long  after  the 
illusions  of  boyhood  were  over,  but 
"  “Roundaboat  Papers.’’— -‘De  Juventute.’’ 


between  the  early  impressions  and  the 
later  there  was  the  difference  between 
sunshine  and  shadow.  “And  then 
came,’’  he  says  of  the  little  entries  iu 
his  pocket-book,  “that  glorious  an¬ 
nouncement,  Wednesday,  27th,  Papa 
took  us  to  the  Pantomime.’’  Even  the 
glories  of  Pantomime  faded  before  the 
witcheries  of  Opera  and  Ballet.  “Bless 
me!  when  I  was  a  lad,  the  stage  was 
covered  with  angels  who  sang,  acted, 
and  danced.’’  All  had  altered.  “The 
deterioration  of  women  is  lamentable, 
and  the  conceit  of  the  young  fellows 
more  lamentable  still,  that  they  won’t 
see  this  fact,  but  persist  in  thinking 
their  time  as  good  as  ours.’’  The 
dancers  at  the  opera  in  the  reign  of 
George  IV.  were  visions  of  loveliness, 
“beautiful  as  Houris.’’  Their  succes¬ 
sors  were  dreary  old  creatures, 
“painted,  shrivelled,  thin-armed,  thick- 
ankled,’’  and  he  is  surprised  how  any¬ 
body  can  like  to  look  at  them.  The 
last  time  he  saw  a  ballet  he  fell  asleep 
while  five  hundred  nymphs  were  cut¬ 
ting  capers,  and  he  couldn’t  understand 
a  man  of  sense  doing  otherwise.”  That 
the  spectacle  which  the  capering 
nymphs  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the 
man  of  sense  should  remind  him  of 
the  time  when  theatres  were  fairy 
palaces,  peopled  with  beauties  of  more 
than  mortal  mould,  was  of  itself  a 
trivial  matter.  The  play  was  only  an 
evening’s  amusement.  But  the  whole 
round  of  these  ancient  pleasures  con¬ 
tributed  in  the  aggregate  to  shed  a 
lustre  over  vanished  youth,  and  re¬ 
membering  its  occasional  transports 
and  animating  hopes,  many  men.  In 
after  life,  weighted  with  burdens, 
torn  by  griefs,  and  possibly  fretted  by 
cankers  of  heart  and  soul,  are  glad 
once  more  for  an  hour  or  two  to  be 
boys,  albeit  that  boyhood  has  its  well- 
remembered  miseries. 

When  Thackeray  left  the  Charter- 
house,  on  April  16,  1828,  he  had  oiit- 

“  Ibid, 
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grown  many  of  his  early  discomforts. 
Not  only  was  he  too  big  to  be  bullied 
by  the  worst  of  tyrants,  a  boy  bigger 
than  himself,  but  he  latterly  boarded  in 
a  private  house  outside  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  school  authorities,  and  did 
not  appear  in  the  Carthusian  precincts 
except  at  lesson  time.  He  had  the 
luxury  of  indulging  in  his  own  amuse¬ 
ments  without  interference,  and  if  he 
Lad  not  attained  to  the  highest  dis¬ 
tinction  in  a  public  school,  that  of  be¬ 
ing  the  chief  pugilist  or  cricketer,  his 
repute  for  wit  would  have  put  him  on 
a  level  with  the  foremost  scholars, 
and  ensured  him  consideration  among 
Lis  companions.  But  nothing  compen¬ 
sated  for  the  weary  hours  he  had  to 
spend  over  Greek  and  Latin,  and  he 
looked  forward  to  leaving  with  the  im¬ 
patience  of  a  prisoner  counting  the 
days  till  he  should  be  free.  He  had 
once  more  a  settled  home.  His  mother 
Lad  married  in  India  her  second  hus¬ 
band.  Major  Carmichael  Smyth,  an 
officer  of  Engineers,  who  had  a  high 
character  in  his  profession.  He  and 
his  wife  returned  to  England  in  1821, 
and  he  became  Governor  of  the  East 
India  Company’s  Military  College,  Ad- 
discombe.  Five-and-twenty  years  later 
Thackeray  went  to  visit  a  friend  who 
was  in  office  there.  He  expressed  a 
wish  to  go  over  the  Governor’s  house, 
and,  while  examining  the  objects  in 
the  bedroom  which  had  been  his 
mother’s,  he  suddenly  hurried  to  the 
door  to  conceal  his  emotions.”  His 
mother  and  Major  Smyth  survived 
him.  He  had  not  the  memories  of 
death  to  affect  him,  and  he  was  doubt¬ 
less  melted  by  his  recollections  of  that 
maternal  tenderness  which  was  a  last¬ 
ing  subject  of  gratitude  and  admira¬ 
tion  with  him.  “I  know,”  he  wrote, 
in  1861.”  “the  Thackeray  that  those 
fellows  have  imagined  to  themselves— 
a  very  selfish,  heartless,  artful,  morose, 
and  designing  man.”  He  was  in  every 
*  “Athenaum,”  April  11, 1891. 


particular  the  reverse;  and  without 
reckoning  the  dislikes  which  grew  out 
of  envy  and  ruffled  vanity,  hundreds 
formed  a  false  conception  of  him 
through  misreading  his  novels,  and 
mistaking  his  exposure  of  men’s  vices 
and  meanness  for  misanthropy. 

In  1825  his  parents  removed  into 
Devonshire,  and  rented  a  place  not  far 
from  Exeter,  and  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Ottery  St.  Mary,  which  Dr. 
Cornish,  the  vicar,  identified  with  the 
Clavering  St.  Mary  of  “Pendennis.” 
In  this  country  house  Thackeray  passed 
the  nine  months  which  intervened  be¬ 
tween  school  and  college,  and  here  he 
w’rote  a  little  piece  of  four  stanzas, 
which  are  the  earliest  rhymes  he  is 
known  to  have  printed.  A  Protestant 
meeting  was  held,  October  24,  1828,  to 
petition  the  House  of  Commons  against 
Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bills,  and 
Shell  attempted  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
the  Roman  Catholics.  The  mob  re¬ 
fused  to  hear  him,  and  the  unspoken 
speech  appeared  in  the  Times  and 
Morning  Chronicle.  This  circumstance 
Thackeray  put  into  verse  under  the 
form  of  a  parody  on  Moore’s  Irish 
melody,  “The  Minstrel  Boy,”  and  Dr. 
Cornish  thought  so  well  of  it  that  he 
asked  permission  to  send  it  to  a  county 
newspaper,  where  it  appeared.  Of  all 
kinds  of  verse,  a  parody  is  the  easiest, 
for  the  ground-work  is  furnished  by 
the  original;  and  it  is  among  the 
lowest,  for  no  parody  has  secured  a 
durable  place  in  literature.  The  im¬ 
plied  point  in  Thackeray’s  ridicule  of 
Shell  is  that  through  the  mischance  of 
having  sent  his  speech  to  the  papers 
beforehand,  he  had  revealed  to  the 
world  that  he  wrote  his  speeches  and 
got  them  by  heart.  An  orator  can  no 
more  improvise  a  speech  in  which 
matter  and  composition  are  both  at 
their  best,  than  Milton  could  improvise 
“Paradise  Lost.”  Brougham,  whose 
power  of  ready  argument,  sarcasm,  and 

»»  To  Whltwell  Elwln,  May  24, 1881. 
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eloque»ce  was  extraordinary,  wrote  the 
salient  passages  in  important  speeches 
many  times  over.  Men  of  his  mark 
do  not  seek  for  fame  through  petty  de¬ 
ceptions,  and  he  made  no  secret  of  his 
habit.  At  the  grand  banquet  which 
was  given  by  the  Cinque  Ports  in 
August  1839,  to  their  Warden,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  which  was 
attended  by  a  rare  assemblage  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  persons,  he  was  requested 
to  give  the  toast  of  the  evening,  as 
the  man  in  the  kingdom  who  was  best 
qualified  to  do  justice  to  it.  A  magnate 
of  the  county  fancied  that  his  position 
entitled  him  to  the  honor,  and  to 
soothe  his  wounded  pride  the  Duke 
asked  Brougham,  on  bis  arrival  at 
Walmer,  whether  it  was  possible  for 
him  to  speak  to  another  toast.  “Quite 
impossible,”  Brougham  replied,  “I 
have  sent  my  speech  to  the  Times,  and 
it  is  already  in  type.”  He  pleaded  the 
identical  act  which  Thackeray  intended 
to  mock  in  Shell.  The  fame  of  the 
illustrious  man  the  two  thousand 
guests  were  assembled  to  celebrate, 
the  importance  in  rank  and  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  guests  themselves, 
the  general  expectation  of  a  speech 
which  would  be  worthy  of  the  occa¬ 
sion,  and  the  return  he  owed  for  the 
distinction  conferred  on  him  in  select¬ 
ing  him  for  the  office,  all  demanded 
that  the  great  orator  should  do  justice 
to  his  subject  and  himself,  and  be 
would  have  held  it  a  betrayal  of  his 
trust  to  have  relied  on  off-hand  ideas 
and  language.  Thackeray  was  but  a 
big  boy  when  he  wrote  his  parody,  and 
he  was  led  away  by  a  common  preju¬ 
dice  which  Dr.  Cornish  shared  with 
him.“  He  would  have  scorned  to  em- 

«  It  l8  surprising  that  many  gave  In  to  the 
idea  who  might  have  been  expected  to  be 
above  it.  Ward,  afterwards  Lord  Dudley, 
made  his  friend  Rogers  the  theme  of  many 
sarcastic  Jests,  and  the  poet  in  retaliation 
wrote  the  often-repeated  distich: 

Ward  has  no  heart,  they  say,  but  I  deny  it. 

He  has  a  heart,  and  gets  his  speeches  by  it. 


•  Boyhood. 

ploy  the  taunt  later.  I  once  met  him  iu 
the  street,  when  he  had  the  look  of 
being  absorbed  in  deep  meditation,  and 
he  said  in  explanation,  “I  was  em¬ 
ployed  In  the  horrible  task  of  trying 
to  concoct  a  neat  little  extempore  speech 
for  the  Literary  Fund  Dinner.”  The 
point  in  his  parody,  weak  in  itself,  was 
feebly  put,  and  the  stanzas  only  show, 
on  a  very  diminutive  scale,  a  certain 
command  of  easy,  familiar  language  in 
verse.  The  crude  trifles  of  his  youth 
are  only  worth  criticising  for  the  sake 
of  tracing  the  development  of  his 
genius.  Having  a  turn  for  versifying, 
he  was  doubtless  the  author  of  many 
small  pieces  in  the  months  he  spent  at 
home  before  going  to  Cambridge,  and 
if  any  others  were  printed  they  have 
shared  the  oblivion  of  the  newspapers 
in  which  they  appeared.  The  specimen 
preserved  by  Dr.  Cornish  will  serve  to 
represent  them  all. 

Thackeray,  in  “Pendennls,”  speaking 
in  his  own  name  of  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  school  and  college,  says; 

What  bright  colors  the  world  wore 
then,  and  bow  you  enjoyed  it!  A  man 
has  not  many  years  of  such  time.  He 
does  not  know  them  whilst  they  are 
with  him.  It  is  only  when  they  are 
passed  long  away  that  he  remembers 
how  dear  and  happy  they  were.” 

The  color  of  past  years  varies  in  the 
retrospect  with  our  altered  moods,  and 
Thackeray’s  recollection  of  the  period 
he  glorified  In  “Pendennls”  seems  to 
have  been  less  radiant  when,  a  year 
and  a  half  earlier,  speaking  of  Mrs. 
Brookfield,  he  wrote  to  her  husband, 
January  1847,  “My  heart  follows  her 
respectfully  to  Devonshire  and  the  dis¬ 
mal  scenes  of  my  youth.”  But,  looking 

Rogers  lived  in  tbe  belief  that  this  poor  pun, 
which  has  nothing  else  to  recommend  it,  wa-* 
a  killing  sarcasm. 

“  ••Pendennls,”  chap.  lii. 

“  ‘‘Collection  of  Letters,”  1847-1855,  p.  l. 
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deeper,  there  would  come  back  to  him 
the  memory  of  parental  Indulgence, 
tranquil  enjoyments  and  freedom  from 
cares  wnich  would  lead  him  to  dwell 
on  the  solid  blissfulness  of  the  time. 
For  several  hours  of  every  day  he  had 
one  unfailing  occupation,  the  same 
which  relieved  the  dreariness  of  the 
Charterhouse,  and  he  used  it  after  the 
manner  of  Arthur  Pendennis  when  he, 
too.  was  fresh  from  school.  Books 
grave  and  gay.  plays,  poems,  novels, 
travels,  whatever  he  could  lay  his 
hands  on.  he  devoured  indiscriminately. 
He  exhausted  the  home  collection  and 
ransacked  neighboring  bookcases,  the 
eager  curiosity  and  fervid  pleasure 
with  which  he  read  ensuring  equal 
profit.  After  his  fame  was  established, 
and  his  life  was  too  full,  or  his  mind 
too  weary,  to  permit  over-much  read¬ 
ing.  he  lamented  the  deprivation,  and 
told  me  it  was  his  Intention,  when  he 
could  afford  it,  to  retire  into  the  coun¬ 
try.  and  ending  as  he  began,  to  feast 
upon  books.  This  was  an  occasional 
fancy  and  would  not  have  been  exe¬ 
cuted.  but  it  showed  the  enjoyment  he 
associated  with  the  early  habit.  In 
accordance  with  his  custom  of  under¬ 
rating  the  gifts  in  which  he  was  pre¬ 
eminent.  he  appeared  to  me  to  exag¬ 
gerate  the  merits  of  bookmen,  and  he 
sometimes  talked  as  if  he  ranked  the 
multitude  who  knew  what  was  in 
books  before  a  genius  who  wrote  them. 
At  the  death  of  Macaulay,  the  most 
felicitous  tribute  paid  to  his  marvel¬ 
lous  reading  and  memory  came  from 
Thackeray’s  pen.  He  had  seen  the 
grandest  domes  of  Europe.  None  of 
them  struck  him  so  much  as  the  dome 
of  the  British  Museum  Library,  “under 
which  our  million  volumes  are  housed,” 
and  it  represented  to  him  by  a  fine, 
expressive  image,  “the  vast,  brilliant, 
and  wonderful  store  of  learning”  that, 

“  “Nil  Nisi  Bonum,”  “Cornhlll  Magazine,” 
February  1860. 

“  “Pendennis,”  chap.  ill. 
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but  a  fortnight  before,  was  ranged 
“under  the  dome  which  held  Macau¬ 
lay’s  brain.”** 

With  Cambridge  in  front,  Thack¬ 
eray’s  school  studies  went  on  at  home, 
but  itot  in  Charterhouse  fashion.  His 
description  of  Arthur  Pendennis’  mode 
of  proceeding  was  unquestionably 
drawn  from  his  own:  , 

Smirke  and  his  pupil  read  the  ancient 
poets  together,  and  rattled  through 
them  at  a  pleasant  rate,  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  steady  grubbing  pace 
with  which  the  Cistercians  used  to  go 
over  the  classic  ground,  scenting  out 
each  word  as  they  went,  and  digging 
up  every  root  in  the  way.  Pen  never 
liked  to  halt,  but  made  his  tutor  con¬ 
strue  when  he  was  at  fault,  and  thus 
galloped  through  the  “Iliad”  and  the 
“Odyssey,”  the  tragic  playwriters,  and 
the  charming,  wicked  Aristophanes, 
whom  he  vowed  to  be  the  greatest 
poet  of  all.  But  he  went  so  fast  that, 
though  he  certainly  galloped  through 
a  considerable  extent  of  the  ancient 
country,  he  clean  forgot  it  in  after¬ 
life,  and  had  only  such  a  vague  re¬ 
membrance  of  his  early  classic  course 
as  a  man  has  In  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  let  us  say,  who  still  keeps  up 
two  or  three  quotations,  or  a  reviewer 
who,  just  for  decency’s  sake,  hints  at  a 
little  Greek.** 

Dr.  Russell’s  pupil  was  required  to 
plough  up  the  stubborn  soil,  and  the 
Devonshire  tutor  allowed  him  to  skim 
lightly  over  the  surface.  A  circum¬ 
stance  mentioned  by  the  Vicar  of 
Ottery  St.  Mary  contributed  to  Thack¬ 
eray’s  estimation  of  Aristophanes. 
Dr.  Cornish  lent  him  Cary’s  transla¬ 
tion  of  “The  Birds,”  and  says  it  was 
read  by  him  with  intense  delight,  and 
returned  with  three  humorous  illustra¬ 
tive  drawings.**  It  was  the  transla¬ 
tion  he  read  with  delight,  and.  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  the  poetical  translator, 
the  poetry  and  the  charm  of  the  wicked 

**  “Thackeray,  the  Humorist  and  the  Man 
of  Letters.”  By  T.  T.  Taylor. 
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Aristophanes  would  have  been  but  dark¬ 
ly  visible  to  him  through  the  veil  of  the 
original  Greek.  He  has  been  blamed 
for  parading  these  relics  of  his  juvenile 
schooling.  He  was  high  above  ^uch 
paltry  affectations,  and  what  honor 
could  he  get  by  citing  a  word  or  two 
of  Latin  and  Greek,  which  thousands 
could  do  as  well' as  he?  He  introduced 
the  classic  allusions  because  they  of¬ 
fered  themselves,  and  were,  in  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  he  used  them,  his  natural 
language.  He  neither  sought  nor  re¬ 
jected  them.  That  he  had  “clean  for¬ 
got”  all  the  rest  reminds  us  once  more 
that  the  bigger  portion  of  bis  education 
was  drawn  from  authors  nearer  home. 
His  friend  Procter  made  the  same 
confession: 

The  Monthly  Review. 


I  have  now  forgotten  all  my  luatlie- 
matics  and  arithmetic,  all  my  Greek, 
and  almost  all  my  Latin;  but  I  cleave 
to  those  who  were  true  nurses  of 
my  boyhood  still;  and  the  nurses  were 
Le  Sage,  Fielding,  Richardsou,  Sterne. 
Inchbald,  and  Radclifife. 

The  classics  are  famous  models,  but 
do  not  surpass  our  magnificent  litera¬ 
ture,  which  is  more  various  and  not 
less  superb,  and  the  wealth  of  ideas 
and  language,  which  at  this  interlude 
enriched  a  mind  that  absorbed  whole 
bookcases  with  greedy  enthusiasm,  was 
a  good  substitute  for  a  scantier  meas¬ 
ure  of  language  and  ideas,  painfully 
read  and  imperfectly  comprehended. 

The  Late  Rev.  WhiUcell  EUcin. 
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The  superior  person  despises  the  pic¬ 
ture  post-card.  He  declares  that  he 
can  see  neither  rhyme  nor  reason  in 
collecting  cards  with  not  very  perfect 
photographs  of  places  where  the  col¬ 
lector  has  never  been  nor  ever  expects 
to  go.  The  superior  person  has  said 
this  of  various  other  whims.  He  de¬ 
clared  much  the  same  thing  in  respect 
to  stamp-collecting.  Like  Judas  on  a 
famous  occasion,  he  alleged  that  it  was 
a  waste  of  money,  and,  like  Judas  in 
this  also,  he  further  declared  that  he 
could  indicate  a  far  better  method  in 
which  the  money  could  be  spent.  He 
has  also  attacked  the  collecting  of 
beetles  and  butterfiies,  and  when  the 
pathetic  time  has  arrived  for  the  sale 
of  such  collections,  possibly  by  auction, 
be  has  said  that  the  ludicrously  small 
prices  which  the  treasures  attract  are 
exactly  the  estimate  which  he  would 
put  on  them. 

The  fact  is  that  the  superior  person 


entirely  fails  to  see  that  It  is  not  the 
collecting  in  Itself  which  Is  the  charm 
but  the  imaginative  sense  which  lies 
behind  the  collection.  For  example, 
the  collector  of  picture  cards,  be  he 
never  so  prosaic,  can  hardly  look  over 
a  well-arranged  collection  without  feel¬ 
ing  something  of  the  sentiment  which 
inspired  Dr.  Johnson  when  he  said  that 
he  regarded  travelling  as  the  mere 
regulator  of  the  imagination. 

It  was  the  imagination  which  pro¬ 
vided  the  facts;  travelling  merely 
checks  the  mental  array  of  facts  with 
the  realities.  Consequently  the  col¬ 
lector  of  picture-cards,  if  the  hobby  be 
carried  out  with  the  intelligence  which 
it  deserves,  is  constantly,  in  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  traversing  the  whole  world; 
and  since  we  must  admit  with  Napo¬ 
leon  that  it  is  the  imagination  which 
governs  the  human  race,  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  one  tribute  to  this  humble 
pastime,  and  that  tribute  is  that  the 
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follower  of  this  little  enterprise  is  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  faculty,  whether  he  know 
it  or  not.  which  Is  of  intense  importance 
to  the  world. 

Bailey,  in  that  curious  poem,  “Festus,” 
declares  of  the  imagination  that  it  deals 
■with  another  and  a  better  world.  We 
can  say  much  the  same  thing  of  the 
amusement  which  we  are  considering. 
The  young  man  or  the  young  woman 
■who  gathers  picture  post-cards  is 
directing  his  or  her  imagination  to  an¬ 
other,  though  we  cannot  say  a  better, 
world.  But  in  days  when  narrowness 
and  Insularity  are  a  positive  combina¬ 
tion  of  dangers,  when  the  routine  of 
ordinary  lives  Is  growing  more  dull  by 
reason  of  the  advances  of  science,  w’hen 
bit  by  bit  the  possibilities  of  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  discretion  or  judgment  are  re¬ 
moved  from  the  lives  of  thousands  and 
instead  there  is  the  daily  attending  to 
this  little  shuttle  or  that  little  entry 
In  log-books  and  ledgers,  we  should 
not  too  readily  condemn  any  fashion 
which  acts  in  the  direction  of  broaden¬ 
ing  interests  and  awaking  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  what  may  appear  to  some  of 
us  to  be  trifles  but  to  them  are  the  oc¬ 
casions  of  delight  and  of  forgetfulness 
of  irksome  drudgeries. 

In  fact  it  would  appear  that  it  is 
not  merely  accidental  that  the  picture 
post-card  should  triumph  in  what  we 
call  the  artisan  classes.  It  is  of  the 
fancy  as  it  affects  the  wage-earners 
and  their  dependents  that  we  have  to 
speak.  Cases  are  known  where  women 
in  very  humble  life  have  spent  their 
pence  in  the  collection  of  picture-cards 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  call 
either  beautiful  or  attractive.  The 
coloring  might  frighten  us;  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  picture  and  the 
place  it  pretends  to  portray  might 
arouse  in  us  a  sense  of  protest.  But 
what  other  means  is  there  for  that 
Tast  class  which  we  call  the  Million 
to  acquire  collections  of  art  products? 
What  means  is  there,  other  than  the 


dream-travelling  which  is  engendered 
by  the  picture  post-card,  for  those 
whose  bounds  of  travelling  are  the 
summer  watering-place  and  the  Bank 
Holiday  picnic,  to  know  that  far  from 
England  there  are  places  of  rare  beauty 
and  of  very  living  Interest?  There  is 
an  education  in  travelling,— we  have 
the  authority  of  Lord  Chesterfield  for 
the  statement,— but  for  those  who  can¬ 
not  travel,  to  whom  even  the  excellent 
arrangements  of  the  Polytechnic  are  a 
luxury  beyond  their  reach,  the  picture 
post-card  would  seem  to  supply  a  need 
for  which  philanthropists  and  social  re¬ 
formers  have  long  sought. 

There  is  herein  a  lesson  for  those 
who,  with  the  best  of  intentions  have 
founded  picture  galleries  and  museums 
for  the  people.  It  would  appear  to  be 
proved  by  the  taste  In  picture-cards 
that  the  individual  prefers  his  own 
little  picture  gallery.  Be  it  never  so 
humble  there  is  nothing  like  having 
a  thing  for  one’s  own.  Goethe  would 
be  horrified,  of  course,  for  he  declared 
that  the  gratification  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  without  the  exercise  of  taste 
according  to  some  canons  of  art  was 
the  most  fearful  thing  which  could  be 
imagined.  Let  us  admit  the  fact;  but 
then  we  come  face  to  face  with  another 
question.  Is  it  better  that  men  and 
women  should  be  Interested  in  what 
they  regard  as  things  of  beauty,  that 
they  should  gather  and  preserve  and 
treasure  them,  or  that  they  should  as¬ 
pire  to  critical  canons  of  taste  which, 
even  if  they  adopt  them,  they  cannot 
understand? 

It  Is  further  remarkable  that  this 
movement  has  developed  of  its  own 
accord.  There  is  a  village  in  Lan¬ 
cashire  where  owing  to  the  enterprise 
of  a  small  shop-keeper  there  are  avail¬ 
able  all  manner  of  picture-cards.  We 
are  Informed  by  the  very  intelligent 
man  who  presides  over  the  establish¬ 
ment  that  he  considered  that  it  was 
worth  his  while  to  visit  London  in 
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order  that  he  might  obtain  the  best 
cards  "which  were  in  the  market.  He 
came  home  armed  with  thousands  of 
cards,  pictures  of  continental  cities, 
pictures  of  scenes  so  far  away  as 
Japan,  reproductions  of  some  of  the 
world’s  greatest  pictures,  and  portraits 
of  some  of  the  world’s  greatest  men. 
He  had  sold  out  his  stock  in  a  fort¬ 
night,  and  he  declares  that  there  is  not 
a  house  in  the  district  where  there  is 
not  something  in  the  way  of  a  col¬ 
lection.  The  villagers  exchange  their 
collections  with  each  other  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  examination,  and  the  fact  that 
this  or  that  person  has  come  across  a 
particular  treasure  flies  through  the  dis¬ 
trict  much  as  the  news  of  the  discovery 
of  a  huge  nugget  of  gold  flies  through 
the  Klondykes.  It  is  something  in  the 
waj'  of  a  corrective  in  a  materialistic 
day.  The  humble  collectors  have  not 
even  the  quasi-materialism  of  the 
stamp-collector,  since  there  is  not  the 
slightest  prospect  that  their  little  col¬ 
lection  will  ultimately  be  of  priceless 
worth.  But  the  simple  and  not  un¬ 
friendly  rivalry  has  its  Interest,  and  the 
drudgery  of  the  day  and  the  gray 
sameness  of  life  are  forgotten.  There 
Is  neither  Government  nor  Municipal 
encouragement  for  the  pastime.  None 
seems  to  offer  prizes.  There  are  no 
committees  to  encourage  It,  nor  are 
rates  levied  on  the  people  for  their 
education  in  this  matter.  In  spite  of 
all  that  has  been  done  to  foster  other 
delights,  the  delight  in  art,  science, 
literature,  the  fact  remains  that  with¬ 
out  any  extraneous  aid  the  delight  in 
the  collection  of  picture  post-cards  has 
grown  to  such  dimensions  that  its  ex¬ 
tent  would  hardly  be  believed  by  those 
who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
see  it  at  first  hand. 

The  caviller  points  out  that  the  first 
aim  of  the  picture  post-(?ard  is  over¬ 
looked.  It  was  devised  to  transmit 
to  our  friends  from  us  who  are  busy 
travelling,  and  too  busy  for  the  duty 


of  letter-writing,  a  picture  of  the  place 
where  we  are.  The  very  idea  of  pur¬ 
chasing  these  cards  in  a  small  shop  in 
a  village  fills  him  with  horror.  What 
is  the  use  of  going  to  Venice  and  send¬ 
ing  a  legitimate  picture-card  thence, 
when  a  shop,  which  deals  by  right  with 
sweetmeats  and  tobacco,  is  able  to  sell 
for  a  penny  as  good  a  card  of  St. 
Mark’s  as  any  we  could  find  in  the  city 
of  the  lagoons?  But,  by  way  of  an¬ 
swer,  let  us  point  out  that  it  was  the 
original  idea  of  the  card  "which  has 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  the 
sense  of  beauty  in  pictures,  and  it  is 
not  at  all  antagonistic  to  the  original 
idea,  rather  is  it  the  contrary,  if  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  their  thousands,  having  no  friends 
in  their  social  circle  who  are  like¬ 
ly  to  travel,  choose  to  supply  the  need 
at  the  small  and  insignificant  empo¬ 
rium  to  which  w’e  have  referred.  Indeed 
there  are  three  stages  in  the  process. 
First  there  Is  the  stage  where  the  per¬ 
son  who  travels  buys  cards  for  his  own 
delectation  in  after  years.  Then  there 
is  the  second  class,  the  happy  recipients 
of  cards  from  friends  who  are  seeing 
the  distant  places  with  eyes  near  akin 
to  their  own.  The  humbler  people 
with  whom  we  are  dealing  are  not  able 
to  travel,  neither  are  they  able  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  designs  from  friends  who 
travel.  The  next  best  thing  is  to  pur¬ 
chase  them  for  themselves,  for  we  may 
be  sure  that  every  lover  of  the  picture 
post-card  would  far  prefer  the  receipt 
of  a  card,  genuinely  through  the  post 
from  an  intimate,  than  to  purchase  it. 
It  is  under  the  force  of  grim  necessity 
that  they  adopt  the  latter  course. 

It  is  no  less  remarkable  that  there 
should  spring  up  a  community  of  in¬ 
terest  between  those  who  have  adopted 
the  harmless  amusement  of  making  a 
collection  of  such  treasures  on  more 
or  less  scientific  lines.  It  is  said  that  a 
journal  is  to  be  begun  to  link  together 
the  whole  community.  This  is  the 
normal  procedure  in  English  life  to- 
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day,  aud  whenever  half  a  dozen  Eng¬ 
lishmen  think  in  common  they  are 
pretty  sure  to  establish  an  organ  for 
the  articulation  of  their  demands,  their 
needs,  their  aspirations.  No  doubt  the 
collector  of  picture-cards,  like  the 
owners  of  bicycles  aud  motor  cars,  will 
find  before  very  long  that  he  has 
grievances,  and  the  organ  in  question 
will  enable  him  to  give  expression  to 
those  grievances  and  to  lead  others  to 
realize  how  acute  those  grievances 
really  are,  though  Indeed  they  never 
felt  them  before.  It  is  the  prerogative 
of  a  Free  Press.  But  be  it  said  that 
even  so  the  result  of  this  combining  of 
what  are  in  essence  individual  pastimes 
will  be  to  raise  the  standard,  for  It  is 
certain  that  nothing  has  raised  the 
standard  of  amateur  photography,  for 
example,  more  than  the  excellent  Jour¬ 
nals  which  set  out  to  assist  the  amateur 
and  to  teach  him  to  what  heights  he 
can  aspire.  The  same  will  happen  to 
the  collector  of  picture-cards.  Away 
in  his  little  village  he  has  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  hearing  of  the  purchases 
which  might  be  made.  He  knows 
nothing  of  the  wonderful  cards  which 
are  to  be  found  in  some  portion  of  the 
world  of  which  he  has  never  heard, 
or  of  which  the  keeper  of  his  local 
shop  is  unaware.  But  by  means  of 
the  interchange  of  thought  which 
would  be  possible  in  a  journal  such 
as  we  have  described  he  will  be  safe¬ 
guarded  from  undue  self-elation.  The 
mountains  to  be  scaled  will  hold  him 
from  pride  w'hen  he  reaches  the  top 
of  the  local  hillock. 

But  there  is  more  to  be  said  on 
this  point.  We  have  just  been  looking 
at  an  admirable  collection  kept  by  a 
collier,  of  all  men.  This  collection  has 
charms  of  its  own.  The  cards  are 
placed  in  the  album  in  such  a  way  as 
to  leave  room  for  extracts  from  the 
newspapers  to  be  pasted  in,  or  for 
written  comments  to  be  inserted.  He 
has  a  collection  of  some  hundreds  of 


Paris  views  alone,  and  under  each  pic¬ 
ture  there  is  a  careful  little  note,  de¬ 
scribing  the  scene  so  far  as  he  could 
obtain  a  description  from  the  books  In 
the  local  library,  and  giving  brief  refer¬ 
ences  to  historical  and  other  facts 
which  might  bear  on  the  Interest  of 
the  picture.  Every  event  of  the  French 
Revolution  which  he  could  locate  is  in¬ 
dicated  in  red  ink,  and  there  is  a  grim 
suitability  in  the  choice  of  the  color 
which,  no  doubt,  was  not  altogether 
unconscious.  This  man  admits  that 
prior  to  taking  up  this  hobby  he  knew 
nothing  of  history,  but  he  adds,  with 
pardonable  pride,  that  “he  has  learned 
a  lot.”  We  can  well  believe  it;  we  can 
well  believe,  too,  that  his  passion  for 
carrying  out  this  excellent  Idea  will 
grow  according  as  he  adds  to  his  col¬ 
lection,  and  when  we  point  out  that 
very  probably  he  will  not  rest  event¬ 
ually  until  he  actually  goes  to  Paris 
to  see  the  places  for  himself,  and  that 
when  he  does  go  he  will  take  the  "see¬ 
ing  eye  and  the  heart  which  under¬ 
stands,”  we  are  paying  the  profoundest 
compliment  to  a  hobby  which  many 
arc  disposed  to  dismiss  with  a  sigh  as 
a  mere  waste  of  time  and  money. 
Added  to  this  the  one  fact  that  the  man 
In  question  has  used  a  local  library, 
and  used  It  with  Interest  and  delight, 
whereas  hitherto  he  regarded  it  as  a 
place  for  the  schoolmaster  and  one 
or  two  bookworms,  we  are  claiming 
still  one  more  point,  and  an  important 
point,  in  Its  favor. 

The  most  remarkable  fact  of  all  is 
that  the  prophets  who  declared  that 
the  fancy  was  utterly  ephemeral  seem 
one  and  all  to  be  wrong.  True  the 
same  was  said  of  stamp-collecting,  and 
this  amusement  is  probably  more  in 
favor  than  ever  It  was.  But  none  could 
have  prophesied,  a  few  years  back  that 
the  rage  for  picture  post-cards  would 
grow  to  such  a  pitch  that  some  of  the 
best  artists  are  content  to  design  them, 
some  of  the  best  printing  firms  are 
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eager  to  excel  lu  tlie  production  of 
them,  and  in  villages  far  away  from 
any  particular  loveliness  of  Nature 
there  are  those  who  are  delighting  in 
scenes  which  their  eyes  will  never  be¬ 
hold.  witnessing  them  through  the 
medium  of  the  picture  post-card.  We 
are  informed  on  excellent  authority 
that  the  sales  of  these  simple  artistic 
devices  in  the  Lancashire  industrial 
districts  alone  is  to  be  numbered  by 
hundreds  of  thousands,  a  factor  in  so¬ 
cial  life  the  importance  of  which  should 
not  be  minimized.  Not  least  impor¬ 
tant  is  the  further  fact  that  the  art  of 
picture-printing  is  receiving  an  impetus 
which  will  do  more  to  develop  it  than 
any  influence  which  has  so  far  been 
exercised  upon  it.  The  collector  is  by 
his  nature  an  aspirant  for  the  very  best 
that  can  be  produced,  and  when  the 
rivalry  takes  the  form  of  producing 
that  which  will  impress  those  collectors 
who  are  day  by  day  improving  in  the 
quality  of  their  taste,  we  can  well  see 
that  there  are  yet  flelds  for  enterprise 
which  offer  opportunities  far  beyond 
any  of  which  we  could  have  dreamed 
only  a  few  years  ago. 

One  might  well  wonder  whether 
something  could  not  be  done  to  co¬ 
ordinate  this  wide-spread  attachment 
to  the  little  novelty.  W’ould  some¬ 
thing  in  the  direction  of  an  exhibition 
of  picture  post-cards,  as  collected  by 
genuine  amateurs,  avail  anything  in 
encouraging  an  improved  taste? 
There  are  flower-shows,  where  prizes 
are  given  for  the  best  products,  and 
there  are  photographic  exhibitions 
where  the  cultivation  of  the  art  of 
photography  is  similarly  encouraged. 
Might  not  a  public  function  of  the  type 
be  Introduced  with  good  effect  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  collection,  assortment,  and 
arrangement  (not  to  speak  of  the  add¬ 
ing  of  elucidatory  notes)  of  the  picture 
post-card?  Much  has  of  late  years 
been  done  to  encourage  the  Masses  to 
employ  their  leisure  time  in  seemly 
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and  fruitful  ways.  Mr.  Carnegie  has 
encouraged  the  libraries,  and  though 
his  action  has  again  and  again  been 
criticized,  the  fact  remains  that  he  has 
put  into  the  possession  of  countless 
thousands  the  literature  of  the  ages. 
Might  not  something  be  done  to  assist 
this  new  fancy,  to  lead  it  into  channels 
where  it  might  be  more  desirably  en¬ 
couraged?  Or,  and  this  would  be  of 
far  more  promise,  local  committees 
might  take  up  some  such  work,  and 
acknowledge  thereby  the  industry,  the 
enthusiasm,  the  initial  love  of  art,  all 
of  which  are  manifested  by  the  devo¬ 
tion  of  the  true  collector.  One  thing 
is  certain,  and  that  is  that  in  our  day 
we  cannot  afford  to  overlook  any  op¬ 
portunity  for  cultivating  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  people.  Macaulay  said  of 
one  man’s  imagination  that  it  had  the 
wings  of  an  ostrich;  it  could  run  but 
not  soar.  Dare  we  suggest  that  if  any 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  well-wishers 
of  the  people  were  to  enable  their  im¬ 
aginations  to  soar  and  not  merely  to 
run  along  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the 
benefits  to  a  world  where  the  tenden¬ 
cies  and  temptations  towards  that 
which  is  sordid  and  earthly  are  almost 
overpowering  w’ould  be  incalculable? 
We  cannot  afford  to  despise  the  leisure 
of  the  people.  It  is  that  which  re¬ 
moves  the  brooding  which  makes  dis¬ 
content,  the  introspection  which  gives 
birth  to  sullenness,  the  lack  of  ambi¬ 
tion  which  breeds  apathy  to  all  the 
whisperings  of  the  “things  which  are 
more  excellent.”  We  cannot  work 
revolutions,  nor  have  we  a  magician’s 
wand  by  which  we  can  transfuse  life, 
which  is  beset  by  the  cares  of  the  irk¬ 
some  day,  into  the  rich  and  full  life 
of  the  sturdy  intellect  and  the  insighted 
mind  and  the  gracious  heart.  But  we 
can  do  the  little  things  which  make  in 
directions  the  final  purpose  of  which 
we  cannot  and  dare  not  attempt  to 
foresee. 
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Some  of  us  are  making  a  desperate  flower,  is  still  wanting  at  the  Royal 
effort  to  wring  from  Government  a  Academy. 

subsidy  for  a  national  theatre.  Are  we  The  Academicians,  no  doubt,  take 
going  to  win  this  time?  I  know  not;  their  turn  of  gratuitous  teaching, 
but  in  any  event  the  State-aided  but  many  of  them  regard  it  as  an  un¬ 
theatre  will  be  nothing  without  the  mitigated  bore.  They  are  busy  and 
State-aided  school  of  acting.  And  for  pre-occupied.  Their  early  morning  is 
this  "the  profession”  will  have  to  make  for  the  worm,  in  the  shape  of  the  mil- 
greater  sacrifices  than  the  Government  lionaire,  who  must  take  his  sitting 
—in  time,  money,  and  devotion  to  the  between  his  gallop  and  his  board  meet- 
cause  of  art.  They  must  be  prepared  Ing,  or  not  at  all.  They  feel  scant  In¬ 
to  teach  for  nothing,  and  to  take  the  terest  in  beginners,  who  are  mere 
despised  amateur  by  the  hand  and  fellow-creatures  in  the  abstract,  with 
make  a  man  of  him.  With  becoming  no  recommendation  in  the  fees  from 
respect  for  Mr.  Tree,  as  for  other  dis-  private  teaching,  or  In  the  tie  of  blood. 
Anguished  actors,  I  doubt  whether  the  GfirOme  was  found  dead  in  bed  one 
best  of  one-man  schools  on  the  ordin-  morning  in  his  Paris  studio.  In  that 
ary  commercial  basis  is  what  we  need,  very  bed  on  another  morning  years 
What  we  do  need  in  the  arts  is  the  ago  I  found  him  willing  to  listen  while 
enthusiasm  which  sends  the  best  men  I  pleaded  the  cause  of  a  youngster 
in  medicine  into  the  hospitals,  often  to  from  England,  eager  for  admission  to 
the  neglect  of  a  profitable  practice,  the  Beaux-Arts,  but  without  a  word 
We  have  it  to  some  extent  at  the  Royal  of  French  to  his  name.  He  had  noth- 
Academy,  but  only  to  an  extent.  Ex-  lug  to  recommend  him  but  his  love  of 
cept  in  the  cause  of  charity,  we  are  art  and  a  bundle  of  drawings.  But, 
without  it  altogether  in  the  art  of  the  happily,  the  drawings  were  In  the  uni- 
actor.  The  French  are  blessed  with  it  versal  language;  and,  looking  at  them, 
all  round,  and  that  is  why  their  acting  G6r0me  nodded  assent.  Think  of  the 
and  their  painting  are  on  the  high-  temerity  of  such  an  intrusion  on  a 
est  level.  The  greatest  painters  not  British  R.A.!  That  spirit,  and  that 
only  take  their  turn  of  teaching  at  the  alone,  will  give  us  a  national  theatre. 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts;  they  work  in  The  masterpieces  of  the  drama  will  be 
noble  emulation,  on  a  system  that  as-  nothing  without  a  rank  and  file  that 
signs  to  each  artist  his  particular  know  how  to  interpret  them.  This  pre- 
fllelier  of  pupils,  and  makes  him  covet  supposes  the  school  of  acting,  and  the 
the  glory  of  bringing  out  the  Prix  de  school  that  is  free  to  all.  No  sum  of 
Rome  of  the  year.  GfirOme,  who  died  money  likely  to  be  at  the  command  of 
the  other  day  an  octogenarian,  used  poor  students  could  pay  for  the  teach- 
often  to  ride  into  Paris  in  the  very  ing  at  the  Conservatoire, 
early  morning  from  his  villa  in  the  The  greatest  actors  in  France  volun- 
suburbs  to  coach  raw  lads  at  their  teer  for  this  service.  I  have  seen  Got 
work.  He  had  some  small  allowance,  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  with  his 
which  might  conceivably  have  paid  his  decoration  in  his  buttonhole,  taking 
cab-fares  had  he  come  on  wheels,  his  early  morning  class  of  declamation 
Such  devotion,  in  Its  full  and  perfect  at  the  Conservatoire.  I  wrote  of  it  at 
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the  time,  and  I  am  beholden  now  to 
what  I  said  then  when  the  impression 
was  fresh.  The  Conservatoire  is  both 
a  high  schooi  and  a  university  of  the 
scenic  arts.  You  learn  to  sing  there, 
or  you  learn  to  act,  if  you  have  the 
vocation,  by  a  long  course  of  laborious 
study  under  the  best  professors  in  the 
world,  who  give  their  services  to  the 
State  for  next  to  nothing.  The  school¬ 
ing  is  regular  and  methodical,  and 
great  stress  is  laid  on  declamation,  on 
the  art  of  doing  perfect  justice  to 
French  verse,  which,  without  such 
justice,  is  perilously  apt  to  lapse  into 
hybrid  prose.  The  masterpieces  of 
dramatic  literature  are  rehearsed  over 
and  over  again,  with  due  attention  to 
gesture  and  expression;  and  a  kind  of 
tradition  of  the  way  of  rendering  them 
is  carried  down  from  one  school  of 
actors  to  another.  Got  received  his 
first  reading  of  a  classic  part  from  an 
earlier  master,  who,  in  his  turn,  had  it 
In  a  direct  line  from  the  original  crea¬ 
tor,  himself  a  player.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  to  be  said  against  the  system,  of 
course,  as  well  as  something  for  it,  but 
fortunately  French  histrionic  art  is 
never  likely  to  want  initiative  and 
originality.  The  respect  for  tradition 
acts  only  as  a  useful  brake  on  the 
wheel. 

.  The  teaching  process,  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  is  never  at  an  end;  it  goes  on  at 
the  stage  rehearsals,  long  after  the 
pupil  at  the  Conservatoire  has  become 
the  actor  in  vogue.  A  French  re¬ 
hearsal  is  a  very  serious  thing,  and 
there  is  no  mumbling  through  a  part. 
I  remember  a  now  almost  historic  re¬ 
hearsal  at  the  Fran^ais,  before  the 
secessions,  when  the  company  was  at 
its  full  strength.  I  found  them  on  the 
stage,  sheltered  in  small  tents  from  the 
cutting  draughts  of  the  wings.  The 
piece  in  preparation  was  Ruy  Bias,  re¬ 
vived  with  much  splendor  under  the 
Republic,  with  Sarah  Bernhardt  as 
Queen  and  Mounet-Sully  In  the  title- 


part.  Got  as  semainier,  or  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  week,  conducted  the  re¬ 
hearsal. 

Mounet-Sully’s  besetting  sin  is  ve¬ 
hemence;  and  it  found  him  out  in  his 
delivery  of  the  grand  tirade  against 
ministerial  jobbery,  in  the  Council 
scene.  His  invocation  of  the  spirit  of 
Charles  the  Fifth  soon  showed  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  degenerate  into  a  roar. 

Got  stopped  him  at  once.  “I  should 
certainly  say  that  in  a  different  style; 
it  is  too  solemn  to  be  rendered  in  that 
way.” 

“I  am  quite  of  your  opinion.”  said  a 
gray-haired  man  who  had  just  joined 
him  from  the  wing— M.  Perrin,  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  company. 

It  was  a  timely  reinforcement.  The 
two  together  were  hardly  an  over¬ 
match  for  their  Impetuous  comrade, 
strong  in  his  conviction  that  it  is  a  far 
cry  to  Hades.  T’he  rehearsal  was  sus¬ 
pended  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  while 
they  fought  it  out.  There  was  a  whole 
world  of  critical  acumen— I  will  not 
say  wasted  on  it  (more  especially  as 
I  mean  just  the  opposite  thlngi— on 
either  side. 

“It  is  a  call  to  wake  the  Emperor 
from  his  death-sleep,”  said  ^Mounet- 
Sully;  “it  must  be  loud.” 

“It  is  a  reverent  appeal,”  said  Got. 

“Almost  as  Impressive  as  an  act  of 
religion,”  said  Perrin. 

“I  assure  you  I  cannot  see  it  in  that 
light,”  returned  Mounet-Sully.  “For 
me,  it  is  a  passionate  cry  to  the  shade 
of  the  Emperor.” 

“But  you  don’t  expect  to  wake  the 
man  ap—voyons!”  said  Got. 

“Well,  try  it  again,”  said  Perrin. 

Next  it  was  the  turn  of  the  queen, 
who  had  to  step  forth  from  behind  the 
arras  and  announce  herself  to  her 
adorer.  The  superb  Sarah  accordingly 
quitted  her  tent  to  place  herself  in 
very  visible  biding.  Then,  in  the  well- 
known  voice,  we  had:  “O  mercl!” 

Ruy  Bias,  “del!”  (It  Is  a  start  of  sur- 
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prise,  aud,  as  we  may  imagine,  he  is 
perfect  here.) 

La  Heine.  “Vous  avez  bien  fait  de 
leur  parler  ainsl.  ‘Je  n’y  puis  rfisister, 
due;  il  faut  que  je  serre  Cette  loyale 
main  si  ferme  et  si  sincere!’  ”  She 
darts  out  her  band,  extending  the  arm 
at  full  length— a  gesture  peculiar  to 
her  in  private  life  as  on  the  stage. 
She  always  shakes  hands  in  that  way. 

Got.  “I  don’t  like  that.  You  only 
give  him  your  hand;  you  ought  to  take 
his.” 

Sarah  Bernhardt.  “I  think  my  way  is 
better;  there  is  more  netteU  in  the  ac¬ 
tion.” 

She  probably  means  that  it  is  more 
statuesque,  as  it  certainly  is,  but  is 
perhaps  unwilling  to  use  an  illustra¬ 
tion  from  her  favorite  art.  Her  act¬ 
ing  has  always  shown  a  keen  sense  of 
the  beauty  of  pose.  She  gets  the  full 
plastic  as  well  as  histrionic  value  of  a 
situation. 

Perrin.  “What  does  your  text  say? 
Look  at  the  stage  direction.  (Reads.) 
‘She  advances  rapidly  and  takes  his 
hand  before  he  can  prevent  her.’  ” 

Sarah  Bernhardt  (laughing).  “Very 
well,  then;  give  me  your  hand.” 
(Mounet-Sully  lets  her  take  it.) 

By-and-by  enter  Febvre,  as  Salluste. 
to  surprise  Ruy  Bias— “Bonjour!”  tap¬ 
ping  him  on  the  shoulder. 

Kail  Bias.  “Good  heavens!  I  am 
lost!  The  Marquis!” 

The  discussion  of  this  single  entry 
occupied  the  better  part  of  an  hour. 
Febvre.  Mounet-Sully,  Sarah  Bern- 
I'.ardt,  Perrin,  Got— all  took  part  in  it, 
and  with  the  liveliest  interest,  often  all 
talking  together.  The  first  entry  was 
from  the  centre— Ruy  Bias  standing  in 
soliloquy  conveniently  near,  his  master 
tapping  him  on  the  shoulder,  then 
crossing  to  the  council  table,  throwing 
down  bis  cloak,  and  taking  a  seat  to 
meet  his  astonished  stare.  “Would  it 
t)e  better  to  do  that,”  asked  Febvre, 
■“or  to  take  one’s  seat  first,  without 


touching  him  at  all,  and  then  confront 
him  with  the  ‘Bonjour’— making  that 
the  ‘tap,’  so  to  speak?”  He  tried  it, 
and  they  were  unanimously  of  the 
opinion  that  it  would  not  do.  “How 
would  it  be  to  throw  the  cloak  to  him 
to  hold?”  suggested  Sarah.  “No,”  said 
Perrin,  “you  discount  your  effect  of  the 
handkerchief  later  on,  which  is  a  much 
better  one.”  “Would  you  have  him 
at  the  centre  of  the  stage  or  near  the 
wing?”  That  was  the  fourth  proposi¬ 
tion.  I  really  forget  the  rest. 

And  all  that  I  saw  that  day  w’as  less 
than  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  declama¬ 
tory  preparation  tor  one  piece.  Yet  we 
wonder  by  what  magic,  by  what 
happy  gift  of  Nature  precluding  the 
necessity  of  labor,  the  French  have  be¬ 
come  the  first  actors  in  the  world! 

At  another  time  I  saw  Got  take  his 
class  at  the  Conservatoire.  It  was 
mainly  a  lesson  of  declamation.  The 
students  came  forward  one  by  one,  and 
delivered  a  passage  from  some  classic, 
ancient  or  modem,  grave  or  gay.  The 
great  actor  was  there  to  see  that  noth¬ 
ing  was  wanting  to  their  perfect  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  work.  It  was  not  enough 
to  take  it  trippingly  on  the  tongue — 
that  was  a  matter  of  course.  The  eli¬ 
sions  had  to  be  right,  the  cadences,  the 
infiectlons,  with  every  other  point  inci¬ 
dental  to  the  colossal  dlfl3culty  of  the 
Alexandrine.  There  were  refinements 
of  sound  which  no  foreign  ear  could 
hope  to  catch;  but  the  old  man  stood 
listening  for  them,  like  a  Chinese 
virtuoso  following  the  fiight  of  a  sky- 
note  on  the  single  string.  He  stopped 
the  lesson  again  and  again,  to  enforce 
a  point  in  gesture  or  attitude— all  to 
the  end  of  putting  away  everything 
that  was  not  Nature  in  Its  conceivable 
highest,  as  distinct  from  habit  in  its 
incrustations  of  bad  taste.  He  was, 
in  fact,  training  his  students  in  the 
process  of  looking  within  for  the  truer, 
and  therefore  the  better,  self.  The 
self-consciousness  of  the  French  artist 
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has  made  him  the  most  supremely 
natural  craftsman  in  the  world.  It 
was  a  great  saying  of  Flaubert  to 
Maupassant:  “Cultivate  your  original¬ 
ity.” 

It  was  especially  a  lesson  in  elocu¬ 
tion— our  lost  art  The  time  has  passed 
when  every  sound  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  had  its  law,  with  old  Walker 
for  its  lawgiver.  If  we  bow  to  any 
authority  now,  it  is  only  to  the  tea- 
tables  of  Mayfair.  When  that  region 
determined  to  treat  its  final  “g’s”  as  a 
waste  product,  we  joined  in  the 
“singln’  ”  of  their  death  song.  Yet  it 
is  hardly  enough  authority  for  a  rule 
of  life.  One  of  the  last  of  Walker’s 
disciples  was  Mr.  Phelps.  To  hear 
him  declaim  the  recitative  of  Athalie 
in  its  English  dress  w’as  to  feel  proud 
of  our  tongue.  Mrs.  Dallas,  better 
known  as  Miss  Glyn,  was  another. 
There  is  a  story  of  her  taking  a  class 
of  ladies  in  the  recitation  of  The  Raven. 

“  ‘Prophet,’  said  I,  ‘thing  of  e-vil,’  ” 
began  one  mincing  miss  of  the  band. 

“Thing  of  what?”  was  the  majestic 
query,  in  the  deep  chest-note  of  the  old 
school. 

“E-vil.” 

“I  know  as  little  of  the  word,  young 
lady,  as  I  am  sure  you  know  of  the 
thing.  ‘E-v’l,’  if  you  please.  Go  on.” 

“  ‘Prophet  still,  if  bird  or  dev-il.’  ” 

“Oh,  please,  don’t  call  him  out  of  his 
name:  ‘dev’l’s’  the  only  thing  he  has 
right  about  him,  from  all  I  hear.” 

That  was  the  old  school— the  gram¬ 
mar  of  speech,  the  grammar  of  gesture, 
the  grammar  of  action  and  of  all  the 
arts  proper  to  the  great  and.  dlflacult 
business  of  exhibiting  yourself  to  your 
fellow-creatures  at  a  height  that  makes 
’  you  visible  from  top  to  toe.  The 
genius  of  interpretation  was  the  only 
thing  that  came  by  the  light  of  Nature. 
You  learned  to  move  so  as  not  to  fall 
over  your  own  feet,  to  speak  without 
choking  with  your  own  words,  to  pro¬ 
duce  yourself  in  every  mood  and  every 


condition  of  human  personality— from 
the  heroic  ages  to  the  empty  day.  It 
was  an  art  that  gave  us  the  greatest 
lights  of  our  stage;  for  even  those  who 
thought  they  ignored  it,  lived  on  a 
tradition  that  bad  all  the  essential  of 
a  method.  The  tradition  has  gone, 
with  the  system  of  apprenticeship  in 
the  other  crafts.  W’e  want  a  school 
to  take  its  place.  To  the  Conservatoire 
we  owe  the  Th§fltre-Frangais  of  our 
day,  with  the  pit  as  censor  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  art,  ready  to  shudder 
through  all  its  ranks  at  an  accent  out 
of  place  or  a  gesture  that  exceeds  the 
modesty  of  Nature — to  moan  at  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  force  the  note. 

With  the  ministrant  parts  of  the 
stage  thus  provided  for,  the  subven- 
tioned  house,  as  a  theatre  of  applica¬ 
tion,  would  take  its  natural  place.  The 
clergy  would  then  want  no  excuse  for 
going  to  the  play,  for  the  elocutionary 
part  of  the  entertainment  might  be  re¬ 
garded  as  part  of  their  ordination 
course.  What  sweeter  and  more 
comely  service  than  to  render  unto  our 
Maker  one  of  the  things  that  are  His, 
in  bringing  into  His  house  a  teclinical 
purity  in  the  use  of  His  most  precious 
gift?  And  lay  and  cleric  alike  would 
find  our  account  in  a  repertory  that 
supplied  the  masterpieces  of  our 
dramatic  literature  in  a  procession  as 
majestic  as  that  of  the  kings  in  Mac¬ 
beth,  with  a  place  in  it  for  our  latest 
births  of  time  in  the  drama  of  tlie  day. 
A  theatre  so  organized  might  be  the 
great  humanizing  Infiuence  of  an  age 
that  has  witnessed  the  wreck  of  so 
many  other  forms  of  appeal.  The  pul¬ 
pit  and  the  lecture  platform  have  lost 
their  hold  In  France,  but  the  stage  sur¬ 
vives  as  a  school  of  manners,  and,  al¬ 
lowing  for  the  difference  in  the  point 
of  view,  a  school  of  morals  as  well. 
There  is  nothing  more  edifying  than 
the  Frangals  or  the  Od6on  on  a  great 
night,  with  the  lion  of  democracy  and 
the  lamb  of  every  reaction  in  Church 
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and  State,  the  workman  from  the 
faubourgs  and  the  dandy  from  the 
boulevard,  side  by  side  in  the  peaceful 
and  exquisite  enjoyment  of  what  they 
have  all  agreed  to  regard  as  a  good 
thing  and  one  of  the  glories  of  their 
land. 

The  subventioned  theatre  would  have 
another  use  as  a  great  house  of  ex¬ 
periment  where  all  the  newest  ideas 
might  have  their  chance.  Such  a  house 
has  been  provided  in  Paris  by  munici¬ 
pal  liberality,  and  it  serves  as  a  sort 
of  endowment  of  research  In  new 
forms  of  dramatic  art.  Our  stage 
might  then  recover  its  simplicity  of 
decoration,  by  the  perfectly  natural 
process  of  putting  finer  things  In  the 
place  of  the  scenery.  Great  passions 
will  ever  carry  it  over  great  upholstery, 
if  you  give  them  their  chance.  To  this 
day  the  only  setting  of  the  chief  scene 
of  the  Malade  Imagimire,  at  the  Fran- 
(.•ais,  is  an  armchair.  It  Is  carried  on 
by  a  couple  of  lackeys,  as  though  it 
had  just  been  removed  from  a  furni¬ 
ture  van,  and  is  planted  right  In  the 
middle  of  the  stage. 

That  chair  is  the  very  one  in  which 
Moliere,  playing  the  part  of  Argan  in 
his  own  piece,  suffered  the  first  shock 
of  the  illness  that  carried  him  off.  It 
is  but  one  of  the  treasures  of  a  house 
that  is  a  perfect  museum  not  only  of 
historic  properties,  but  of  the  whole  art 
of  the  stage.  In  the  green-room  (as 
M.Delorme,  Its  historian,  has  told  us), 
in  the  committee-room,  in  the  oflJce  of 
the  administrator.  In  the  archives.  In 
every  part  of  the  theatre  to  which  the 
public  has  no  access,  there  is  a  pro¬ 
digious  mass  of  full-length  portraits,  of 
medallions,  of  genre  pictures,  of  en¬ 
gravings,  drawings,  marbles,  bronzes, 
of  statuettes.  These,  with  the  works 
exhibited  in  the  public  rooms,  form  a 
unique  collection,  whereof  every  piece 
belongs  in  some  sort  to  the  history  of 
the  house  of  Mollftre.  The  museum  of 
accessories  is  as  rich  in  its  way  as  the 


museum  of  painting  and  statuary.  Here 
we  may  find  the  mandoline  used  in  the 
Barter  of  Seville— an  instrument  of  rare 
beauty  of  form,  purity  of  tone,  and 
antiquity  of  make.  Here,  too,  is  the 
original  guitar  of  the  Marriage  of 
Figaro.  When  the  piece  came  out  in 
1784,  the  management  thought  it  was 
so  sure  to  fail  that  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  buy  a  guitar  for  the  hero.  An 
Instrument  was  accordingly  hired  at 
ten  francs  a  night.  The  piece  ran  for 
fifty  nights— a  “tremendous  success” 
for  that  period— and  In  the  excitement 
of  this  surprise  the  conditions  on  which 
the  guitar  had  been  obtained  were 
totally  forgotten,  until  the  owner  pre¬ 
sented  his  bill  for  500  francs.  The 
canes  and  walking  sticks  are  just  as 
curious  in  their  way;  a  volume  might 
be  written  about  them  alone,  with  all 
their  characteristic  varieties  of  ex¬ 
pression.  The  cane  of  the  marquis, 
elegant  and  rich,  with  its  long  handle 
of  engraved  gold  and  its  fiowing  tassel 
In  threads  of  the  same  metal;  the  cane 
of  the  doctor— ebony,  with  an  ivory 
handle,  as  though  in  half-mourning; 
the  miser’s  crab,  a  mere  theft  from  a 
neighbor’s  tree;  the  cane  of  the  prodi¬ 
gal,  mounted  with  turquoises;  the  pil¬ 
grim’s  staff,  the  stick  of  oflJce,  the  cane 
with  which  Louis  XIV.  ruled  France — 
every  variety  has  its  specimen.  The 
house  boasts  the  possession  of  the  very  i 
bell  that  gave  the  signal  for  the  mas¬ 
sacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Let  us  not 
inquire,  but  try  to  believe.  This  is  the 
legend.  The  bell  was  once  bung  In  the 
tower  of  St.  Germain  I’Auxerrois,  be¬ 
hind  the  Louvre,  and  it  was  taken 
down  at  the  Revolution  to  melt  for 
cannon.  They  were  then  playing 
Charles  IX.,  and,  there  being  no  bell  to 
sound  for  the  massacre  represented  in 
the  piece,  Joseph  Chenier  asked  for 
this  one,  on  behalf  of  the  company, 
and  obtained  it.  It  has  belonged  to  the 
theatre  ever  since,  and  is  still  used 
from  time  to  time;  In  Marion  Delorme, 
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for  instance,  it  sounds  the  death-knell 
of  Didier  and  De  Saverny.  As  for  the 
archives  and  the  library,  there  is  cer¬ 
tainly  nothing  like  them  in  the  theatri¬ 
cal  world.  Every  interesting  fact— rep¬ 
resentations  ordinary  and  extraor¬ 
dinary,  daily  receipts,  shares  of  profits, 
incidents,  changes,  fusions  of  com¬ 
panies,  rivalries  of  artists— has  been 
noted  with  the  most  scrupulous  care 
for  the  last  two  centuries.  The  walls 
are  lined  with  pictures.  The  finest 
portrait  of  Moli6re  is  hung  in  the 
green-room.  In  another  picture  in  the 
same  room  the  poet  contemplates  with 
an  expression  very  suggestive  of  quiet 
disdain  a  group  of  merry-andrews, 
French  and  Italian,  who  realized  the 
popular  conception  of  comedy  before 
he  began  to  write.  Two  other  pictures 
of  capital  importance  show  the  green¬ 
room  of  1840,  an  assemblage  of  the 
company  of  the  time,  and  the  green¬ 
room  of  1864.  Regnler  and  Samson 
are  in  the  first,  with  Rachael,  Madame 
Amould-Plessy,  and  Mdlle.  Mars. 

There  can  be  no  subsidized  theatre 
without  a  dramatic  school;  there  can 
be  no  such  school  without  virtually 
gratuitous  teaching.  Both  institutions 
involve  some  renunciation  of  the  star¬ 
ring  system.  The  Frangals  is  a  sort 
of  co-operative  undertaking,  in  which 
the  interests  of  dramatic  art  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  come  first,  and  those  of  the 
dramatic  artist  only  after  that  There 
are  no  supernumeraries  in  the  com¬ 
pany,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the 
term.  Everyone  is,  or  has  been,  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  highest  histrionic 
honors.  No  doubt  some  have  declined 
to  the  inferior  parts,  as  the  aspirant 
first-fiddle  of  orchestra  often  declines 
to  the  big  drum.  Many  begin  as  win¬ 
ners  of  the  first  prize  of  the  year  at 
the  Conservatoire,  and  so  claim  their 


right  of  engagement  at  a  national 
theatre.  They  may  be  dismissed  at  the 
close  of  their  twelvemonth;  they  may 
remain  only  as  salaried  hands;  they  may 
become  shareholders  of  the  enterprise, 
with  better  pay,  a  share  of  the  profits, 
a  grant  on  retirement,  a  pension  for 
life.  So  there  is  still  the  prospect  of 
bread  and  cheese.  Bresson  received 
over  three  thousand  pounds  down 
when  he  left  the  company,  with  an 
annuity  of  about  four  hundred  more. 
The  starring  system,  the  actor-manager 
system,  might  yield  larger  rewards;  the 
difference  is  willingly  devoted  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  concern.  At 
any  rate  it  was  so  devoted  until  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  yielding  to  the  tempter, 
broke  her  engagement  to  fend  for  her¬ 
self.  Coquelln  then  followed  her  lead 
in  insisting  on  bis  right  to  an  annual 
tour,  which  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
prolonged  benefit.  The  majority  still 
understand  that  self-sacrifice  is  a  part 
of  the  bargain.  The  great  players,  re¬ 
membering  what  they  owe  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  free  teaching,  are  ready  to  show 
their  gratitude  by  contributions  in 
kind.  No  one-man  school  could  have 
given  them  access  to  such  an  array  of 
professors— Delaunay  for  their  master 
in  comedy,  or  even  Regnier;  Bresson 
for  romantic  drama;  Got  for  wellnigh 
all.  Subsidies  are. useful  in  their  way; 
but  the  successful  actor  must  be  ready 
to  contribute  time  and  trouble  to  the 
endowment.  Nothing  can  spare  him 
the  essential  pang  of  giving  up  some¬ 
thing  of  worldly  profit  for  the  sake  of 
a  nobler  thing.  We  want  a  spark  of 
the  fire  of  the  Renaissance  here.  You 
cannot  revive  a  drama  as  you  start  a 
shop.  The  soul  of  the  business  is  pride 
in  a  high  calling,  lote  of  it.  pity  for 
struggling  beginners  without  guidance 
and  without  means. 
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Evidence  is  accumulating  from  many 
quarters  in  regard  to  the  internal  con¬ 
dition  of  Russia,  and  all  of  it  is  unfa¬ 
vorable.  No  doubt  news  of  such  a 
kind  received  during  a  war  must  al¬ 
ways  be  read  with  caution,  and  espe¬ 
cially  is  this  so  in  the  case  of  Russia, 
for  Russia  has  many  enemies.  When, 
however,  full  allowance  has  been  made 
for  the  universal  habit  of  finding  signs 
of  internal  trouble  in  any  State  which 
is  doing  badly  in  the  field,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  reports  from  Russia 
are  extremely  grave.  Thursday’s 
Standard,  for  example,  contains  a  long 
communication  “from  a  Russian  cor¬ 
respondent”  which  paints  the  state  of 
affairs  in  very  black  colors  indeed.  The 
writer  brings  evidence  not  merely  of 
political  disaffection,  but,  what  is  even 
more  serious,  of  something  very  like 
commercial  paralysis,  and  of  a  most 
serious  crisis  in  agriculture.  As  to  the 
political  situation,  he  remarks  that  “It 
is  rumored  that  the  recent  disturbances 
in  Warsaw  have  been  followed  by 
wholesale  executions.”  These  execu¬ 
tions  have  been  carried  out  without 
any  form  of  civil  trial.  They  have 
been  solely  by  administrative  order. 
“The  number  of  persons  stated  to  have 
been  hanged  in  Warsaw  alone  is  six 
hundred.”  Such  figures  as  these  at 
once  suggest  gross  exaggeration,  If 
they  do  not  even  cause  the  whole  story 
to  be  rejected  as  absurd.  Yet  we  note 
that  the  Standard  in  a  leading  article, 
although  it  observes  that  it  publishes 
the  communication  “under  all  reserve,” 
also  goes  on  to  state  that  it  does  so 
“with  absolute  confidence  alike  in  the 
good  faith  of  our  Russian  correspon¬ 
dent  and  in  the  excellence  of  bis 
sources  of  Information,”— a  testimonial 
which  must  be  taken  to  outweigh  the 
reservation.  The  Standard  correspon¬ 


dent  further  asserts  that  although  dis¬ 
turbances  are  not  yet  reported  from 
other  of  the  principal  towns  of  Euro¬ 
pean  Russia,  there  is  a  general  simi¬ 
larity  in  the  intelligence  from  all  parts 
concerning  the  exceptional  activity  of 
the  secret  police  and  the  frequent  dis¬ 
appearances  of  persons  presumably  sus¬ 
pected  of  implication  in  political  plots. 
“In  Kronstadt,  where  an  attempt  Is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  made  to  Injure  the 
forts,  there  have  also  been  executions 
under  Military  law.  In  Moscow  re¬ 
cently  an  eye-witness  reports  that 
eighty  cofiSns,  under  Military  escort, 
were  taken  out  of  the  town  at  dead  of 
night  by  an  unfrequented  road,  which 
was  picketed  with  soldiers,  and  buried, 
presumably  in  the  woods,  where  sol¬ 
diers  had  previously  been  observed 
maintaining  an  inviolable  cordon.  There 
is  a  nervous  feeling  in  the  very  air, 
and  even  the  most  sober-minded  are 
drawing  ominous  conclusions  from  the 
significant  fact  that  the  regiments  sta¬ 
tioned  in  European  Russia  are  being 
retained  in  their  places,  and  only  the 
Reservists  called  up  under  the  mobili¬ 
zation  orders  are  being  forwarded  to 
the  front.” 

No  doubt  one  has  often  heard  such 
rumors  before  in  regard  to  Russia,  and 
they  have  always  hitherto  turned  out 
either  false  or  else  unimportant.  It 
must  be  confessed,  however,  that  just 
now  they  are  far  more  persistent  than 
on  any  previous  occasion.  If  true,  too, 
they  are  far  more  dangerous.  The  last 
ten  years  has  seen  the  growth  within 
Russia  of  a  vast  number  of  political 
enemies  to  the  Russian  Government. 
The  policy  of  forcible  Russification  has 
been  carried  out  relentlessly,  and  ap¬ 
parently  successfully,  but  not  without 
much  heart-burning.  The  best  known 
case  is  that  of  Finland,  but  other  non- 
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Russian  nationalities  have  suffered  al¬ 
most  as  much.  The  Finns  cannot  revolt, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
the  dearest  wish  of  the  majority 
of  the  population  is  to  escape 
from  the  iron  circle  of  the  Empire 
which  is  oppressing  them.  The  Poles 
remain,  as  always,  irreconcilable,  even 
though  they  may  consider  that  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Government  treats  them  better 
than  does  the  German.  These  cases 
are  patent;  but  it  must  also  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  Russification  of  the  Bal¬ 
tic  provinces,  and  the  cold  shoulder 
shown  to  the  German  and  Lutheran 
elements  In  those  districts,  have  pro¬ 
duced  anything  but  loyalty  and  confi¬ 
dence,  In  an  important,  if  numerically 
small,  class.  Something  of  the  same 
kind  has  been  going  on  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Empire.  The  Armenians 
were  once  held  in  great  esteem  In  Rus¬ 
sia,  Loris  Melikhof  actually  rising  to 
the  very  highest  place  in  the  bureau¬ 
cracy.  Now,  however,  the  Armenians 
receive  little  favor,  and  the  whole  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  Armenian  Church  in  Russia 
has  been  confiscated  in  order  to  force 
them  to  enter  the  Orthodox  Commun¬ 
ion.  The  Armenians  bear  the  persecu¬ 
tion  ill,  and  must  now  be  counted 
among  the  disaffected  sub-nationalities 
of  Russia.  Lastly,  there  are  the  Jews. 
With  the  massacre  of  Klshineff  before 
their  eyes,  and  the  whole  terrible  story 
of  the  anti- Jewish  movement,  can  we 
wonder  that  they  are  restless  and  un¬ 
friendly.  But  in  Russia  the  disaffec¬ 
tion  of  the  Jews  does  not  mean,  as  it 
would  in  France  or  Germany,  the  disaf¬ 
fection  of  a  small,  if  powerful,  body. 
It  means  the  hostility  of  several  mil¬ 
lions  of  men  concentrated  in  a  special 
area.  The  fact  is  that  in  Russia  just 
now  only  the  Slavonia  and  Tartar  ele¬ 
ments  are  allowed  to  come  to  the  front, 
while  the  men  of  the  other  nationalities, 
unless  they  become  members  of  the  Or¬ 
thodox  Church,  are  depressed,  and  even 
persecuted.  As  a  result,  the  political 


power  of  Russia  and  her  administrative 
efficiency  have  greatly  suffered,  while 
at  the  same  time  a  sense  of  oppression 
has  invaded  bodies  of  men  who  in  a 
former  generation  were  good  Russians. 
Never,  indeed,  has  the  political  folly  of 
persecution,  civil  and  religious,  been 
made  more  plain.  In  addition  to  these 
dangers  of  a  racial  nature  must  be 
reckoned  those  which  come  from  the 
growth  of  Socialism  and  Nihilism  with¬ 
in  the  Russian  body  politic.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  Nihilist  may  be  less  dangerous 
than  he  was;  but  the  growth  of  Social¬ 
ism  and  of  liberal  ideas  has  been  stead¬ 
ily  progressing.  And  the  Russian  revo¬ 
lutionary  does  not  do  things  by  halves. 
The  man  who  wants  revolution  in  Rus¬ 
sia  does  not  mind  with  whom  he  co¬ 
operates  in  order  to  get  it. 

Another  alarming  fact  which  must  be 
noted  is  the  grave  commercial  depres¬ 
sion  which  is  spreading  in  Russia. 
From  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  says  the 
correspondent  of  the  Stand<ird,  “the 
same  tale  is  told  of  the  utter  standstill 
of  business,  and  the  numbers  of  bank¬ 
ruptcies,  aggravated  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  still  greater  number  which  are 
merely  masked  by  one  or  other  of  the 
forms  of  which  the  inadequate  commer¬ 
cial  codes  of  Russia  so  freely  admit. 
For  example,  in  all  those  districts 
which  are  under  martial  law— that  is 
to  say,  the  greater  part  of  the  area  of 
All  the  Russias— it  is  impossible  to  pro¬ 
test  bills,  the  “state  of  war’’  being  the 
excuse  legally  put  forward  by  the  de¬ 
faulter,  who  may  or  may  not  be  actu¬ 
ally  in  a  position  to  meet  his  liabilities. 
As  bills  are  practically  the  only  me¬ 
dium  of  commercial  currency  in  Rus¬ 
sia— cheques  being  unknown  to  all  in¬ 
tents  and  purposes— this  one  fact  is 
sufficient  to  throw  considerable  light 
on  the  state  of  things  now  prevailing 
throughout  the  Russian  Empire  in  the 
domain  of  commerce.  The  banks,  we 
are  also  told,  have  everywhere  either 
stopped  entirely,  or  reduced  to  a  use- 
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less  minimum  ali  credits  and  accommo¬ 
dations,  even  to  safe  customers.  “Per¬ 
sons  who  have  been  in  the  hab¬ 
it  of  receiving  at  their  banks 
thirty  to  fifty  thousand  roubles 
are  now  unable  to  get  as  much 
as  two  or  three  thousand.”  With  such 
a  condition  of  credit,  and  with  an  al¬ 
most  total  stoppage  of  the  demand  for 
manufactured  articles  other  than  neces¬ 
saries,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  fac¬ 
tories  are  at  a  standstill,  and  that  the 
workmen  are  being  turned  off  in  large 
numbers.  Agriculture,  we  also  learn, 
is  in  an  equally  bad  way.  Last  year’s 
harvest  was  a  poor  one,  and  this  year 
the  withdrawal  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  peasants  owing  to  the  mobilization 
of  the  Reserves  has  to  a  considerable 
extent  hampered  the  tilling  of  the  soil. 

As  we  have  said.  It  is  very  possible 
that  these  reports  are  exaggerated.  It 
is  also  quite  conceivable  that  even  If 
true  they  will  lead  to  no  political 
events  of  importance.  Nations  often 
go  very  near  the  precipice  without  fall¬ 
ing  over.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  by 
no  means  impossible  that  some  acci¬ 
dent  may  precipitate  a  really  serious 
crisis.  Suppose  some  sudden  madness 
were  to  seize  on  the  peasantry,  and 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  revolt 
were  to  take  place.  In  that  case  all 
the  other  disaffected  elements  in  the 
Empire,  from  Poland  to  Russian  Ar¬ 
menia,  and  from  Finland  to  the  Jewish 
Pale,  would  spring  into  life.  But 
though  we  realize  this  risk,  and  under¬ 
stand  fully  how  great  a  contributory 
cause  a  commercial  and  agricultural 
crisis  always  is  to  revolt,  we  do  not 
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think  it  likely  that  there  will  be  any 
very  Important  Internal  commotion  dur¬ 
ing  the  war.  While  war  is  going  on  the 
instinct  of  national  self-preservation 
seems  to  keep  down  rebellion  even  in 
States  whose  general  condition  makes 
for  revolution.  It  is  when  the  war  is 
over,  even  if  it  ends  favorably  for  Rus¬ 
sia,  that  we  expect  to  see  the  internal 
condition  of  Russia  lead  to  serious  re¬ 
sults.  Till  then  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  has  not,  we  hold,  very  much  to 
fear.  There  may  be  all  the  symptoms 
of  revolution,  but  we  do  not  expect  it 
to  break  out. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  in 
dwelling  on  the  state  of  Russia,  and 
the  internal  dangers  which  threaten 
her,  we  are  in  any  sense  rejoicing  at 
her  difiiculties.  As  our  readers  know, 
we  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  to  the 
interests  of  this  country  to  see  Russia 
destroyed.  We  wish  the  Russian  peo¬ 
ple  good,  not  ill.  We  feel,  however, 
that  if  the  Russian  Government  per¬ 
sists  in  its  evil  policy  of  persecution 
and  repression,  in  the  end  nothing  but 
revolution  will  be  possible  for  Russia. 
An  internal  policy  such  as  she  has 
practiced  for  the  last  ten  years  with 
ever-increasing  violence  not  only 
causes  but  Justifies  revolution.  If  the 
Russian  Government  insists  upon  per¬ 
secuting  and  oppressing  its  subjects, 
the  true  friends  of  the  Russian  people 
are  bound  to  hope  for  their  deliverance 
even  through  the  fires  of  revolution. 
It  is  a  remedy  almost  as  bad  as  the 
disease,  but  at  least  it  affords  some 
promise  of  ultimate  Improvement.  The 
present  system  affords  none. 
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Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  announce  for  and  the  characters  that  gave  “The 
early  publication  a  new  story  by  S.  R.  Raiders”  its  charm. 

Crocker,  “Grey  Galloway,”  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  return  to  the  scenery  An  English  publisher  announces  a 
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book  on  “The  Secret  of  Petrarch." 
The  first  part  Is  a  sort  of  poetic  study 
of  the  mysterious  Laura  of  Petrarch’s 
life,  whiie  the  second  part  takes  up 
various  matters  relating  to  Petrarch 
which  are  still  under  discussion. 

% 

Among  the  volumes  in  preparation 
for  the  Macmillan  “Citizens’  Library,’’ 
of  which  Professor  Richard  T.  Ely  is 
the  general  editor,  are  “Labor  Prob¬ 
lems,”  by  Thomas  S.  Adams,  and 
“Newer  Ideals  of  Peace,”  by  Jane 
Addams. 

Messrs.  Sampson  Low  have  published 
a  unique  book  on  the  literature  of 
swimming  by  Ralph  Thomas.  The 
author  attempts  to  show  exactly  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  which  is  treated  from  theoret¬ 
ical,  practical,  and  literary  points  of 
view  in  an  entirely  new  way.  The 
illustrations,  126  in  all,  begin  with  ex¬ 
amples  from  the  Assyrian  sculptures, 
and  there  will  be  a  complete  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  books  on  the  subject. 

The  London  Times  reports  that  the 
spring  publishing  season  in  England 
was  a  disappointing  one,  all  the  more 
because  it  followed  a  series  of  years  of 
depression  in  the  book  trade.  Many 
reasons  connected  with  public  events 
are  assigned  as  an  explanation,  but 
the  Times  thinks  that  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that,  the  books  Chemselves 
are  at  fault.  Hardly  any  of  them  come 
with  the  qualities  which  ensure  suc¬ 
cess.  “Give  us  a  really  good  book,”  it 
is  said,  “and  we  can  sell  it  to-day  as 
well  as  we  ever  could.” 

At  a  recent  sale  of  autographs,  Sir 
Isaac  Newton’s  memorandum  book 
brought  only  $35.  At  the  same  sale 
eight  pages  of  the  corrected  proof 
sheets  of  “Martin  Chuzzlewit”  brought 
about  $105,  and  a  portion  of  the  MS. 


of  Tennyson’s  “Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade”  was  sold  for  $113.  A  holo¬ 
graph  opinion  of  Francis  Bacon,  coun¬ 
tersigned  by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
brought  $195.  Only  $12  was  paid  for 
a  group  of  relics  of  Lady  Alice  Lisle, 
Judge  Jeflfreys’s  victim.  These  com¬ 
prised  documents  signed  by  her  and  by 
her  husband,  and  a  bit  of  a  dress  once 
worn  by  the  poor  woman. 


The  house  which  Thackeray  built 
for  himself  at  Palace  Green.  Kensing¬ 
ton,  is  the  only  one  of  his  London 
homes  which  bears  a  commemorative 
tablet.  The  “Strand”  says  of  it: 

It  is  a  fine  red-brick  mansion  in  the 
Queen  Anne  style,  albeit  somewhat  al¬ 
tered  since  Thackeray’s  time,  having 
been  considerably  enlarged  in  recent 
years. 

Before  his  new  home  was  complete¬ 
ly  furnished  Thackeray  gave  a  house¬ 
warming  entertainment,  at  which  the 
“W.  Empty  House  Theatricals”  was 
the  principal  feature.  Thackeray  him¬ 
self  took  no  active  part  in  the  perform¬ 
ance,  but  it  is  interesting  as  showing 
his  intense  love  of  a  pun.  As  Mr. 
Herman  Merivale,  who  was  the  acting- 
manager  of  the  occasion,  said:  “Of  all 
things  Thackeray  loved  a  pun,  and  the 
worse  it  was  the  better  he  loved  it.  He 
drew  up  his  playbill  himself,  and  two 
things  he  insisted  on  .  .  .  and,  second¬ 
ly,  that  ‘W.  Empty  House’  must  head 
the  bill.  Humbly  I  tried  to  persuade 
the  great  man  that  the  joke  was  un¬ 
worthy  of  him,  but  he  Insisted  that  it 
was  very  much  wittier  than  anything 
In  the  play,  and  he  would  have  it.  W. 
M.  T.  were  his  initials— that  is  all. 
Dear  old  kindly  child.” 

Thackeray  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy 
his  new  home,  for  on  Christmas  Eve, 
1863,  came  the  news  of  his  sudden 
death,  tidings  that  cast  a  gloom  over 
that  year’s  Yuletide,  and  affected  many 
as  with  a  sense  of  personal  loss.  He 
was  but  fifty-three  when  he  died- 
“so  young  a  man,”  as  Dickens ‘said, 
“that  the  mother  who  blessed  him 
in  his  first  sleep  blessed  him  in  his 
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